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Imprimatur, 
Edmund Bohun. 


To his Honeur'd Friend, 
Dr. ROBERT HOOKE, 
Fellow of the Royal Society, vc. 


SIR, 


ELL knowing that among that Variety of 

Learning, in which your Genius has always 
exerciſed itſelf , you have been particularly 
delighted in conſidering this Terreſtrial Globe we inhabit ; 
1 have been free to inſcribe theſe few Conſiderations, 
thereunto relating, to your Name ; being lately written by 
me on a Book, entituled, The Theory of the Earth, 
offer d to the Publick by a Learned Perſon. This Un- 
dertaking was wery caſual to me ; for you know, a few 
years fince I was upon another Deſign, firſt recommend- 
ed to me by your ſelf , which would have taken up my 
thoughts for ſome ears; but I had no ſooner printed a 
draught of it, when an ill junure of times hapning, 
it cans'd me to lay it by. To ſuch Providencial diſap- 
pointments all Men muſt ſubmit, nor has it been any way 
uneafie to me to have been baulkt in writing The Natural 
Hiſtory of a County, the Conſiderations here in handobe- 
ing as far more Noble than that other, as they are of a more 
general Extent ; and 1 would Thad been as able to per- 
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form well in them, as 1 am conſcious tomy ſelf, how in- 
competent the narrowneſs of my thoughts may be for ſol- 
ving the Great Anigma of the World, as to the riſe, 
tendency, and periods of it, Points conſider d in this Work, 
Indeed, when firſt initiated m Religion, we have a Do- 
Grine deliver d 4 concerning them, which by faith we re- 
ceive, and in which ( as in duty bound ) we acquieſce. 
And nevertheleſs, as we grow in Vears, the mind of Man, 
urg'd m by ſtrong and Luxuriant Inſtin&s, falls natu- 
rally a conſidering how far they may be reſolvabſt-by hu- 
mane Reaſon. And though, perhaps, how great ſoever 
a Mans Inſtinfts may be, we may not arrive at a full 
" fatisfattion in thefe matters, but by an Enlighten'd and 
Prophetick Spirit, which God wouchſafes not to all Men ; 
yet, at leaſt, a: far as Reafon will bear, Men may be 
aiding to each other by an Intercommunication of Thoughts, 
while we” ſtand waiting at 'the gates of Truth, till God is 
pleas'd to open tous ; And, as for what T have offer'd in 
this kind, 1 freely ſubmit it to your Cenſure, being, 


Six, 
Your moft obliged 
and humble Servant, 


Fohn Beaumont, Jun. 
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Learned Dr. BURNET, 
Author of the Theory of the Earth. 


SIR, 


Our Theory of the Earth, tho extant long 
ſince, fell not under my peruſal ill of 
later years; when converling Ti a Perſon of 
eminent Learning, who gave your Work its due 
applauſe, ir haſt'ned me in the reading of ir, 
which I had often defign'd before, tho ſtill diver- 
ted by ſome Concerns I had in hand. And [I 
muſt owa that the Worthineſs of the Matters there 
treated, and the Learned handling of them, were 
not a little charming with me : And nevertheleſs 
(as it commonly falls out with Men in Philo- 
ſophical Subjects) many Objections occur'd to - 
me as [I read it, and ſome of them ſeemingly ſo 
ſtrong, that they have hitherto withheld me from 
yielding aflent ro your Hypotheſis propos'd. 
Such as they are, I hete lay them before{*%hav- 
ing gathered them together to no other end, but. 


* that either being folvd by you, your Hypothe- 


ſis may ſtand confirm'd, or if haply , chey will 


nor. 


not bear a Solution, that Men may be put up- 
on new thoughts for finding ſuch an Hyrotheſs 
as will ftand all Trials, being 


Sir, 


Jour very bumble Servant, 


John Beaumont, Jun. 
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READER 


Hat the Author of the Book, Entituled, The 
Theory of the Earth , has ſhewn much 


' Learning, Ingenuity, and the Command of a Style 


more than common in his Work, 1 conceive to be the. 
Senſe of moſt Perſons that have perusd it. What 1 
pretend to conſider in it, is, whether the Hypotheſis he 
there propoſes can hold good, and am of Opinion there 
is a failure and inconſiitency in it. The method I uſe 
im my Conſiderations 01 the ſaid Theory is thus: 1. 
proceed. generally upon each Chapter, as the Author. has 
writ them in his Engliſh Copy ; firſt ſtating the Con- 
tents with as much clearneſs and conciſeneſs- as 1. may, 
and then offering what 1 have to ſay upon them. 1 
well know, that the late Right Reverend Father in 
God, Herbert Lord Biſhop of Hereford, has al- 
ready publiſh'd- ſome Animadverſions on-this Theory ; 
as likewiſe ſome other Perſons : But whereas his Lord- 
ſhip i his Animadverſhons has pleas'd, for the moſt 
jart, to keep himſelf to bis Province of Divinty, by 
expounding ſome Scripture paſſages relatinz to it, 
T proceed generally. in a Philcſophical way, arguing from 


" the nature of the thing ; though no Man can treat of 


theſe matters, without a Scripture growd. And 
ſince the other Animadverters, beſide what they have 
urg'd from the Scriptures, argue generally in a way 


F 
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| To the Reader. 
' differing from me, T thought this ſmall mite of mine, 
toward the Elucidation of theſe abſtruſe matters, might 
not be unacceptable among the Learned. And whereas 
the Author of the Theory wiſhes, that whoever ſhall 
offer any thing againſt it, keep himſelf to the ſubſtance 
of it ; ſo T have done as to the main: tho ſince Collate- 
ral matters are for illuſtrating and ſtrengthning the 
Hypotheſis, or ſome way inducing to a reception of it, 
T have thought it proper for me now and then, as occaſion 
preſented; to take notice of them, at leaft m a tranſrent 
way, and to ſhew their Inſufficiency for ſuch ends. 
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Efides literal faults, the Reader is defir'd to correct the following miſtakes 

of the Preſs. Pag. 11, line 1. blot ont, chiefly. Ib. I. 37. and 38. read, it 
little concerned, p. 15. l. 23. r. for a Metaphytical, p. 19. 1.7. r. ad captum, p 31. 
I. 2. r, ſediment, p. 42.1. 21. After this, make a full point. p. 49. 1, 31. veil, r. 
vale, p.71. 1-15. r: harmonical, p. 127- 1. 25. r. Intimate, p. 137. L 36. r- Religions, 
P. 142. 1.30- blot out in, p. 174. 1. 14. r. concerning it, p.184. 1.16. Urquer.Arque, 
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ADVERTISEMENT. ' 


Here is now again Publiſhed Weekly, by Randal 
Taylor near Stationers Hall, the ColleFion for Im- 
proverrent of Husbandry and Trade, with prices of Corn, 
&c. By Jobr Houghton F. R. S. 
At the ſame place may be had the three former Vo- 


lumes, and fix-penny Sheet of Acres, Houſes, Proportio- + 
wal Tax, &c. of each County in England and Wales, by. 


the ſame Author. 
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The Firſt Boo x. 


Concerning the Deluge and the Diſlolution 
of the Earth. 


Cuae. I, 


HE Author here gives an account of the whole 
Work, of the Extent and general order of 
itz ſo that this Chapter being only lIntro- 

duQory, I note only the following Paſlage. 
© Page 3. He ſays thus: There is no Sect of Philoſo- 
* phers, that þ know of, that ever gave an account of the 
© univerſal Deluge, or diſcovered from the Contempla- 
© tion of the Earth, that there had been ſuch a thing al- 
* ready in Nature, 'Tis true, they often talk of an Alter- 
* nation, of Deluges and Conflagrations in this Earth, but 
_ * they ſpeak of them as things to come 3 at lealt they give 
© no Proof or Argument of any that have-alre&ady de- 
* troy 'd the World. And beneath. As co the Conflagra- 
* tion in particular, this has always been reckon'd —_ 
B the 
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© the Opinions or Dogmata of the Stoicks, That the World 
* was #0 be deſtroy:d by Fire, and their Books are full of 
« this Notion: but yet they do not tell us the Cauſes of 
© the Conflagration, nor what preparations there are in 
© Nature, or will be, toward that great Change. And 
«we may generally obſerve this of the Ancients, that 
«their Learning or Philoſophy conſiſted more in Conclu- 
© fions than in Demonltrations 3 they had many Truths 
* among them whereof they did not know themſelves the 
© Premiſes or Proofs; which is an Argument with me, 
*that the knowledg they had was not a thing of their 
<own Invention, or which they came to by tair Reaſoning 
© 2nd Obſervation upon Nature, but was deliver'd to them 
* from others by Traduton and ancient Fame, ſometimes 
* more publick, ſometimes more ſecret : theſe Concluſions 
* they kept in mind, and Communicated to thoſe of their 
*School, or Sect, or Poſterity, without knowing, for the 
* moſt part, the juſt Grounds and Reaſons of them. 

On this Paſſage I have the following Particulars to 
offer, 

I. We have no reaſon to expect that the Greeks or 
Latins (hould have given any Account of the Deluge in 
Noah's time, unleſs we will allow the Deluge of the An- 
cient Ogyges ( which 1s ſaid to have Jaſted nine months) 
to have been the ſame with that of Noah. for they pre- 
tend not to have any Records farther than that Ogyges - 
wherefore all things among the Greeks, which Antiquity 
had worn out ofidate, were call'd Ogygia, And if, hap- 
ly, they had any thing of times before, it came very 
obſcurely to them, whence they call'd the Ante-Ocygian 


Age "ASyAoy, and was only what they had by Heattay of 


the Feyptians; or other Nations. Thoſe who have made 
a*y mention of the univerſal Deluge under Noah, are, 
The Sbyl in Lattantins, de Jra Dei, c. 23. Xenophon, de 
Eqrivocis. Fabius Pifor, de Aureo Seculo. Cato, de Origini- 
bus. Archilochus the Greek, who introduces alſo the Te- 
ſ{timony of Moſes, in his Book, de Temporibus. Joſephus 
in his Jewiſh Antiquities, from Mnaſeas, Hierom of E- 
&/, 
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eypt, and Beroſus the Chaldearn, Al:xander Polybhiſtor, and 
Abzdenus in Cyril's firſt Book againſt Julian. Plato" in his 
Timers. Ovid and others of the Poets confound the De- 
luge of Noah with that of Dexcalion, deſcribing this as 
general z which, in regard they muſt have known to 
have bcen particular, I judg the {cope of their Diſ- 
courſe chiefly tended to a moral or divine Inſtitution, the bY: 
hiſtorical Narratfon in itſelf bei not true. And Servins ©f 5 
tells us. that by a Deluge and Emphiytheoſis the Ancients un- 
deritood a Change, and a Mclioration of times, and we 


- know Deluges were (till introduc'd in the Iron age, after 


4 total corruption of Manners, 

2. As to Alterations by Deluges and Conflagrations 
which the Author intimates the Ancients to have held 
only by Tradition, without finding by the Earth that any 
ſuch things had been, and without confidering any Cauſes 
and Preparations in Nature for them: I find it to be 0- 
therwiſe, 

Firſt, I think it-plain enough among the ancient Philo- 
ſophers (tho unobſerv'd by the Author) that they diſ- 
cover'd from the Contemplation of the Earth there had 
been already ſuch a thing as a general Deluge, at leaſt 
ſucceſſively; ſo as the Waters of the Sea had ſome time 
or other cover'd the whole face of the Earth. Thus Ovid 
introduces Pythagoras, ſaying, 


Vidi ego quod fuerat quondam ſolidiſſima telly 

Eſſe fretum, vidi faitas ex egquore terras. 

Et procul 2 pelago Conche jacuere maring, 

Et wetus inventa eſt in montibus Anchora ſummis: 

Duodgue fuit campus, vallunt decurſus aquarum 

Fecit : &* eluvie mons eſt deduFus in equor, &c. Met. l-15. 


I've ſeen what was moſt ſolid Earth before 
Become a Sea, the Sea become a Shore z 

Far from the Sea Sea-Cocles often lie, 

And Anchors old are found on Mountains bigh : 


B 2 


Land- 


Qu. nat. 
|, 3- C27 
& Seq. 


whole Countries: mean while the immoderate Rains con- 
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Land-floods have made a Valley of a Plain, 
And brought a Mountain with them tothe Main, 


And there you may read much more to the ſame pur. 
poſe: and all ancient Hiſtorics, as well as modern,tell us of 
ſuch marine Bodies found on Mountains 3 ſome urging 
them as Arguments for ſuch Changes : as there are learn- 
ed Men now living, who think they can demonſtrate 
from ſuch Bodies, found on Mountains at all diſtances 
from the Sea, that there is no part of the Land now ap- 
pearing, but has ſometime been cover'd by the Sea. I 
could produce much matter on tiis Argument, were it 
not that I am unwilling to anticipate here what I have 
thoughts of ſetting forth in a particular Tract. 

Again, as for Cauſes of thole Changes, we find that Se- 
neca, a Maſter among the Stoicks, deſcribing an univerſal 
Deluge,. affigns Cauſes for them. The ſum. of his Rea- 
ſoning 1s thus : He examines whether an univerſal Dcluge 
will be caus'd by the overflowing of the Seca, or by con- 
tinual Rains, or by the eruption of new Fountains, and 
concludes it will be by all three joyn'd together, and 
that nothing is difficult to Nature when ſhe haſtens to her 
end : In the riſe of things ſhe uſes a gentle effort, and 
carries them on towards their perfeCtion by unperceiva- 
ble degrees; but when the time of their Diſfolution 
comes, it's done all on a ſudden; as he exemplifics in 
Animals: and fo he ſays Cities are long building, and 
Woods long growing, but reduc'd to Aſhes in a few hours. 
Therefore when that fatal Day ſhall come, many Cauſes 
will a& together : There will be a general Concuſſion of 
the Earth, opening new Sources of Waters; continued 
and violent Rains, whence, at length, the Snows heap'd 
up on Mountains for many Ages will be difſolv'd ; where- 
by the Rivers greatly ſwelling, and forc'd by Tempeſts, 
will overflow thetr Channels, and by their rapid courſe, 
carry all*before them, and many times their courſes to 
the Sea being damn'd up, they will return back and drown 


tinuing, 


oy 
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tinuing, the Winter Seafon encroaching on the Summer, 
and the Seas being mightily increas'd by the vaſt diſchar- 
ges of the overflowing Rivers, and being infeſted with 
violent Tempeſts, they will find their Channel too nar- 
row for them, and overflow the Land, forcing the Rivers 
back, in a tempeſtuous manner towards their Sources, and 
ſo at length bury the whole Earth in Waters: unleſs, 
happily for a time, ſome of the Mountains may here and 
there ſtand as ſcatter'd If}ands, bat at laſt there being 
a general Effort in the Waters, as at Spring-Tides, the 


* Whole will be overflown. 


He farther tells us, that as Fires and Waters bear ſway 
oer earthly things, their riſe and ruine being from and 
by them, it was the Opinion of Beroſus, that Deluges and 
Conflagrations will happen, thro the Coucles of the Pla- 
nets: and that a Conflagration ſhall happen when all the 


Planets, which now keep different courſes, ſhall meer in_ 


Cancer, being ſo plac'd, that -it ſhall paſs in a direCt line 
through them all 3 and that a Deluge ſhall happen, when 
the ſaid Planets ſhall fo meet in Capricornz the one ma- 
king the Summer Solſtice, and the other the Winter 3 
Signs of great Power, being the Points for the Changes 
of the Year. And Seneca receives theſe Cauſes allo 
one Cauſe being too little for ſo great a Ruin. He adds, 
whether the World be an Animal, or a Body, Nature 
governing it, as Trees and ſtanding Corn : From its be- 
ginning there was included in it, whatſoever it ought to 
at, and to undergo to its end; as in the Seed is com- 
prehended the whole ſtate of the future Man ; {o that the 
Child, yet unborn, has the Law of a Beard and grey 
Hairs, the Lineaments of the whole Body, and of the ſuc- 
ceding Age being there, ia little, and canceal'd. So he 
ſays the Origine of the World contain'd as well the Sun 
and Moon, and Courſes of the Planets, and the Riſe of 
Animals, as thofe things with which earthly things are 
chang'd. In theſe was an [nundation, which happens by 
the Law of the World, no otherwiſe than Summer and 
Winter. And he fays all things will help Nature = 
the 


De Elem, 
P/lof. 
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the performance of her Conſtitutions; but the Earth it 
ſclf will afford it the greateſt cauſe to drown it 5 which 
will be refolv'd inro Moiſture, and flow by a continued 
conſumption, the tainted parts, as in Bodies ulcerated, by 
degrees, bringing the reſt to a general Colliquation. 

Here we plainly ſee what the grounds of the Stoicks 
and others were, for admitting Deluges and Conflagra- 
tions, They having obſerved, that particular Bodics on 
the Earth had a beginning and decay, and were again re- 
newed by their Seeds, thence by Analogy concluded, 
that the ſame Order muſt paſs, as to the whole World: 
and again, having conſider'd that Fires and Waters bore 
the ſway o'er earthly things, and thar the one prevaild 
in the Summer, the other in the Winter; they thence ima- 
gin'd, that beſides ordinary Summersand Winters, where- 
by the ordinary Changes are wrought on the Earth, there 
would happen ſome great periodical Revolutions 1n the 
Heavens, cauſing ſo great a Predominancy of Fires and 
Waters here below, that they would cauſe general Chan. 
ges over the whole face of the Earth at once. 

Bede, ſpeaking of theſe Changes, ſays, it was the opt- 
non of all the Philoſophers, that earthly things received 
their Periods ſometimes by a Deluge, and ſometimes by 
a Conflagration ; becauſe the Waters being plac'd under 
the Fountain of Heat, it happens, that the Moiſture en- 
creafes by degrees, and overpowers the Heat, till being 
detain'd by no bounds, it diffuſes it ſclf over the Earth, 
and drowns it 3 which Moilture, at length, being dry'd 
by the Heat of the Sun, and Drought of the Earth, the 
Heat encreaſes in 1ts turn, and over-powers the Moilture, 
till being diffus'd over the Earth, it burns it. He adds, 
there are ſome that ſay theſe things happen through the 
general Elevation and Depreſſion of the Planets ; for if 
all the Planets are elevated together, being remov'd from 
the Earth more than they ought, they conſume leſs of the 
Moiſture z whence the Moiſture -encreafing, it diffuſes it 
felf o'er the Earth , and cauſes a Deluge. If but one, 
rwo, or three of them are elevated, without the others, 
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the Moiſture thereby does not. abound 3 fakwhat increa-« 
ſes by their remoteneſs, is dry'd by the nexraeſs of the 
others : but if all are depreſs'd together, they burn the 
Earth, and cauſe a Conflagration, doing too much by their 
nearneſs, as by their remoteneſs they. did too little. 
Miny others who write of theſe Mundane Changes, 
word themſelves much after the ſame manner : Whence we 
find the Antients did not barely rely on Tradition for 
theſe Changes, but had ſuch grounds as they coaceiv'd 
rational for admitting them. Now it it ſhall be ſaid, that 


- the Cauſes they have aſlign'd, are not competent for ſuch 


Changes 3 potlibly it may be, becauſe 'they ſought for 
Cauſes which were not in Nature to be found: For thoſe 
Antients, either ſuppoſing the Deluge of the antient Ogy- 
ges, to have been general, or having heard that ſome other 
Deluge had been affirmed fo to have been, and finding 
by marine Bodies dug in Mountains, that the Waters of 
the Sea had been there, they attempted to aflign Cauſes 
for an univerſal Change at one effort z whereas thoſe Cau- 
ſes, upon examination, were found, either to have been 
aſlign'd gratis, without any ſolid ground, or to an[wer 
only partial Changes. 

Hence Ariſtotle, and the foundeſt Reaſaners, well ſce- 
ing the ſlight Preſumptions on which this Opinion was 
grounded, derided the Stoicks, Epicureans, and others, 
who maintain'd it. For firſt, Ariſtotle knew they had no 
ſound Records for making out that any ſuch Change had 
happen'd in. Nature: And, ſecondly, he having well 
weighed the Rotation of the Elements, and what paſt in 
particular Bodies, found that what flow'd from the later, 
receded from'them, which mult cauſe a decay z but what- 
ever flowing there were 1n the Elements, it ſtil! return'd 
inco them, ſo that nothing was lolt or decay'd, as to'the 
whole, nor {o much to any chief part, as to cauſe a to- 
tal Diſſolution. And fince no Man, that I know of, has 
hitherto aſſtgn'd a Cauſe able to work a genexal Change 
in the Earth at once, I ſhould be inclin'd, according 
to natural Principles, to follow his Opinion, a general 
Change 
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Change being tobe aſcribed to Miracle, for ought Tknow, 
t)ll ſome Prophet ſhall come to help us out. 

As for what has been ſaid by the Sibylls and antient 
Mazi among the Gentiles, concerning theſe Changes (1 
fpeak not of what has been prophetically deliver'd of 
them in Sacred Writ, which I judg refers to a mfracu- 
lous hand) we know they were Perſons chiefly concern'd 
in the Politick Government of their times; and being 
- greatly skill'd in Adept Philoſophy (as ſome of our Pro- 
phets alſo tranſcendently were) they knew how to adapt 
the great Phenomena of the Earth to the Microcoſm, 
and moral World, and there is a Myſtery in what they 
intimate, as to theſe Changes, which I think not fit here 
to explain 5 but may note, that thoſe who are ſeen in 
the Promethean Arcanum Aſtrologicum, and have heard the 
ſeven-Reed Pip2 of Pay, know on what grounds the 


above-mention'd Aſtrological Cauſes for Deluges and 


Conflagrations were originally introduc'd, and whither 
they tend, The antient Dr«ids of our Nation, who 
were the moſt famous for Adept Philoſophy of any Men, 
of theſe parts of the World ( nay, and as Pliny ſays, 
the Perſian Magi may ſeem to have had their riſe from 
them ) and who govern'd all here; in their Sacrifices, 
which they thought moſt acceptable to their Gods, were 
wont to make a Wicker Image in the form of a Man of 
a vaſt proportion; whoſe inward Cavities they filled 
with live Men, who were commonly Murtherers, Thieves, 
Robbers, and other Criminal but for want of theſe, 
often Innocents, and then to ſet fire to it, and conſume 
them to aſhes. | 

Now, I think Mr, Sammes, in his Britannia, comes 
ſhort in his gueſs, concerning the grounds of this Felti- 
val Solemnity : He conceives the Britains and Gan/s, by 
this ſolemn A, in burning thefe vaſt Images, with Men 
in them, expreſs'd their deteltation of the Phenicians ; 
who, he ſays, were Men of a vaſt ſtature, and who for 
2 long time had ſubdu'd them, and kept them in Slave- 
ry, from which they were now got free, This interpre- 
tation, 
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tation, I ſay, ſeems not to me to anſwer the Grandeur 
of the At; it being much more probable, that by it, 
chey would preſent a ſolemn Type of the general Confla- 
gration ( it being a Point of their Doctrine that ſuch a 
thing was to be) eſpecially, as it related to Mankind, 


5 


and the moral World : tho as Boemns tells us, they De mn. 
were wont-alſo to make ſuch great Images of Rowls of 9 &#: 


to (et all on firein like manner: which, nevertheleſs, may 
alſo refer to Mankind ; for that in Man there are certain 
Fomites and Aﬀedts of Brutes, which, after they have 
been a long time habituated in him, Man ſeems to have 
paſs'd into their Nature, the Pythagorean Tranſmigration, 
according to the Senſe of all the learned Platonicks, ex- 
cept Plotinus, importing no more: which Tranſmigra- 
tion was a Dodrine ſo antiently taught by the Druids, 
that Lipſins ſays, he knows not whether they learnt it of 
Pythagoras, or he of them. | 

3. Concerning the Learning of the Ancients, whether 
it were in Concluſions, and traditional only, as the Au- 
thor has intimated, or from a contemplation of Cauſes, 


Hay, and therein to incloſe Beaſts as well as Men, and oh I 


we may conſider what Plutarch ſays in the Caſe, which is L. de De: 
as follows: * All Generation proceeding from two Cau. #**: Orae. 


* ſes, the firſt and moſt antient Divines and Poets kept 
© themſelves, in a manner, wholly to the firſt and moſt 
© excellent Caule ; but as for neceſſary and natural Cau- 
* ſes, they meddle not with them : whereas, oa the 
© contrary, the modern Philoſophers leaving that ex- 
* cellent and divine Principle, aſcribe all to Bodies and 
* Aﬀetts of Bodies, and I know not what Juttings againſt 
© each other, Changes and Temperatures » So that both 
"are in a fault; the latter becauſe they either ignore, 
© or omit to tell us by whom ; rhe former after what 
* manner, and by what means each thing is effected. 
Again, as to the antient Philoſophy, we know, that not 
long before the times of Plato and Ariſtotle, and the 
other Philoſophers, all the Dogmara of Philoſophy were 
not deliver'd openly , but after an obſcure and Aoig- 

C matical 
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matical manner, under certain Veils: which occult way 
of Philoſophizing, being learnt by the Greeks from the 
Egyptians, they brought it/ into their Country, and con- 
tinu'd the ſame for a time; being unwilling openly to 
publith, among the vulgar, that admirable Learning , 
which being ill underitood by them, might make them 
fall from Religion and uprightnels of Life ; till at length, 
in ſucceeding Ages, the whole came to be unravell'd, 
and Men came to open Reaſoning. Hence it may be 
ſaid, that as our Corpuſcularians or other Philoſophers 
at preſent, will not own themſclves ignorant of the firſt 
Cauſe, tho they mentgon him not in explaining natu- 
ral Effe&s: So the Antients knew well enough parti- 
cular Cauſes, it being wholly inconſiſtent with a Phi- 
lolopher to rely barely on Tradition, antient Fame, or 
a general Cauſe, as may be imagin'd, tho they thought 
not fit generally to inſiſt on any but the firſt Cauſe in 
their Writings, more than what was done in a fabulous 
and znigmatical way, according tp the ſtately Humour 
of thoſe moſt antient times. A Prophet indeed may ſay, 
Lingua mea tanquam calamus ſcribe; but for a Philoſo- 
pher, who pretends to know things, not by divine In- 
ſtinct, or traditional Say-ſo's, but by their adzquate Cau- 
ſes, it's Nonſenſe ſo to do. Men of Senſe, as thoſe An- 
tients muſt be allow'd to have been, have naturally an 
enquiring and reſtleſs Genius, which will not permit 
them to tit (till, rill they have either found that a Point 
is inſcrutable 1n its Nature, or have given themſelves 
ſome tolerable account from Reaſon of it. And any 
Man that confiders how many things in the Books of 
the Old Teftament, or only in the Books of Fob and 
Moſes (the two moſt antient authentick Writings, per- 
haps, of any extant) are ſaid, according to a deep know- 
ledge in Phyſology; and that Moſes had his Learning 
from the Egyptians, cannot think the Antients ſo igno- 
rant in'that kind, as ſome may otherwiſe imagin them 
to have been. Indeed, it does not appear that the 
Greeks receiv'd that Philoſophy which is demonſtrated 
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by Reaſons from the Egyptians z what they chiefly re- 
ceiv'd from them being chiefly what belongs to Ceremonies 
and the Mathematicks, the grand Theorem amongſt them, 
which they moſt valu'd, relating thereunto; and hence 
when it's treated of the Mathematicks and Myſteries , 
we find the Chaldean and Egyptian Opinions quoted; but 
for Reaſoning in Philoſophy, they are not mention'd by 
Ariſtotle and Plato: and nevertheleſs we may conclude, 
that from what the Egyptians ſet forth under Veils in 
their /Enigmatical way, us'd chiefly by them for the 
ſake of their grand Myſtery, which never was nor will 
be made common; the Greeks, by ſolving it, compos'd 
their Philoſophy: the Egyptians not caring that any Man 
ſhould be made acquainted in the knowledg of natural 
Cauſes, who was not initiated in the foreſaid Myſtery, 
the knowledg of Nature being ſubſervient thereunto. 
And tho it does not fully appear by any thing we have 
remaining, that the antient Chaldeans and Ezyptians were 
ſo well ſcen in Phyſical things, that they well under- 
ſtood what an univerſal Cauſe differ'd from particular 
Cauſes, or what was the Office of that and theſ:; or 
what might be the ſign of a thing whereof it was not the 
Cauſez yet when we conſider the great inſight they 
had in the Properties of natural things; it may be a 
rational inducement for us to believe, that they had lik-- 
wiſe well confider'd the particular Cauſes whence they 
flow'd; and if they did not make them publick, nor 
the Properties themſelvesz it was only on that ground 
mention'd by Ariſtorle to Alexander, laying, © He is a 
« Tranſgreſſor of the Divine Law, who diſcovers the 
© hidden Secrets of Nature, and the Propertres of things : 
© becauſe ſome Men deſire, as much as in them lies, to 
© overthrow the Divine Law by thoſe Properties that 
* God has plac'd in Animals, Plants, and Stones: Wherce 
to keep the Divine Law in its tull vigour, the Antients 
made it their buſineſs, alway to keep the People min- 
ding the prime Caule, and no others, which, indeed, it 
concerned them to mind. And it's obſery'd, even to 
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this day, ii ſome Countries, that Youth piouſly educa- 
ted, with a ſtrong Senſe and Zeal of Religionz when 
they come to paſs a Courſe of Philoſophy , and confi. 
der fecond Cauſes, often remit of that earneſt Devo- 
tion which they us'd before, That Saying of the Lord 
Bacon, in reference to this, being true, viz. * That a 
* narrow and {light inſpeQion into Nature, inclines Men 
* of weak Heads to Atheiſmz tho a more thorow in- 
* fight into the Cauſes of things, makes them more evi- 
* dently ſee the neeeſlary dependance of things on the 
* great and wiſe Creator of them. 


_—_ 


Cua vp. II. and II. 


N the Second Chapter the Author gives a general Ac. 
count of Noah's Flood: propofing alſo an eſtimate of 
what quantity of Waters would be neceſiary for making 
it; and endeavours to ſhew, that the common Opinion 
and Explication of that Flood is not intelligible. In the 
Third Chapter he endeavours to anſwer any Evafions , 
and to ſhew that there was no new Creation of Wa- 
ters at the Deluge : allo, that it was not particular and 
national, but extended throughout the whole Earth; and 
concludes with a ſhort Prelude to the Account and Ex- 
plication he intends to give of it. 

Now, as the firſt Chapter was only introductory to 
the Work, ſo we find theſe two Chapters are only pre- 
paratory to his Zypotheſss, by ſetting forth the Inconfi- 
{tency of other Opinions concerning the Deluge: and 
in regard it does not concern my Undertaking, to con- 
fiter how validly he has refuted the Opinions of others, 
but how firmly he has eſtabliſh'd his own 3 I ſhall paſs 
by theſe two Chapters, to proceed to the Theory he 
propoſes; tho I may have occaſion now and then, in 


what will enſue, to bring ſome part of their Contents 
under conlideration. 
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Cuave. IV, and V. 


HE Author coming now to eſtabliſh his Hypothe- 

ſis, undertakes to mfke out two thingsz Firſt, 

how the Earth, from. the beginning, roſe from a Chaos, 
and in what form it continu'd, till the time of rhe De- 
lyuge;z and Secondly, how a Deluge, at length, happend 3 
his Fourth and Fifth Chapters, which are now to be 
con(ider'd, are for making out the Compoſition of his 
Earth, or how it roſe at firſt from a Chaos, and what 
its antediluvian State was : As for the Diſfolution of it, 
at the time of the Deluge, he treats of that afterwards. 
In the beginning therefore of his Fourth Chapter, 
before he lays down his Theory, he thinks fit, in the firſt 
place, to remove an Opinion concerning the Eternity of 
the World ; which, he ſays, takes away a Chaos, and 
any beginning to the Farth, and conſequently the Sub- 
jet of his Diſcourſe, whereupon he writes thus. * It 
* has been the general Opinion and Conſent of the Lear- 
* ned of all Nations, that the Earth aroſe from a Chaos. 
© This is atteſted by Hiſtory both ſacred and profane; 
* only Ariſtotle, whom ſo great a part of the Chriſtian 
* World have made their Oracle or I40], both maintain'd 
© the Eternity of the Earth and the Eternity of Mankind, 
© that the Earth and the World were from everlaſting , 
* and in that very form they are in now, with Men and 
* Women, and all living Creatures, Trees and Fruits, 
« Metals and Minerals, and whatſoever is of natural Pro- 
* duction: We ſay all theſe things aroſe, and had their 
* firſt Exiſtence and ProduQtion not fix Thouſand Years 
* ago;z heſays, they have ſubſiſted thus for ever, through 
* an infinite Series of paſt Generations, and ſhall conti- 
* nue as Jong without firſt or Jaſt; and if fo, there was 
* neither Chaos, nor any other beginning to the Earth, ec. 


Having. 
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Having thus ſtated this Opinion , he urges firſt the 
Scriptures againſt it, and then many Arguments from na. 
tural Reaſon, which would be too tedious here to ſet 
down : but however, this point of Beginnings being very 
nice, and variouſly diſputed among(t the Ancients, and 
the foundation on which the Author propoſes to build 
his Theory, I muſt ſay a little of what I have confider'd 
on It. 

I find then that Ariſtotle was not the firſt Introducer of 
this Opinion of the worlds Eternity, as the Author inti- 
mates him to have been; and that thoſe who in their 
Accounts of beginnings deſcribe a Chaos, are not thence 
forc'd to deny the ſame Eternity. Ariſtotle is fo far from 
being the firſt that held this Opinion, that ev'n his Maſter 
Plato, according to the ſenſe of moſt of . his Expoſitors, 
as Crantor, Plotinus, Porphyrins, Jamblicus, Proclus, Ma- 
crobins, Cenſorinus, that excellent Chriſtian Philoſopher 
Boethius, and many others, who generally maintain'd the 
ſame, is concluded to have held that the World was al. 
ways, and always was from God, and flowed from him ; 
for they ſay, God always is, but that the World is always 
a making and flows; and if it be conlider'd as to a be- 
inning of time, the World may be ſaid not to have 
had any birth 3 bur if as flowing perpetually from God, 
its- continually brought forth. Nor may the World be ſaid 
leſs to depend of God, if it always has depended, and 
ever (hall depend of him, than if at ſome inltant of time: 
it began to depend, and may ceaſe from it : as the light 
would no leſs draw its Origine from the Sun, and depend 
of it, if it had always flow'd from it, and (hould always 
ſo do, than if it began at ſome inſtant of time to flow 
thence. 

Thoſe therefore, who maintain this Opinion, will ſay 
that God did not at any time bring forth the matter 
new, but from Eternity, and that likewiſe with its Orna- 
ment 3 altho'it be conceiv*d without its Ornament before 
than with it: for Nature wants its order, which it ex- 
pects from another z and ſince each thing is conceiv'd firſt 
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according to what it is, than according to what 1t re- 
ceives; It may properly be conceiv'd firſt without Or- 
der, being void of it in itſelf. So that when theſe men 
talk of a Chaos and Changes it underwent before 1t came 
to be an habitable World, they underſtand it only as to 
the natural order of things, according to our way of con- 
ceiving, 

Amonglt the Schoolmen, the Thomiſts, who generally 
take upon them to defend Ariſtotle, lay, It cannot be 
convinc'd by any natural efficacious Reaſon, that the 
World was not made from Eternity, but in time, be- 
cauſe the thing not implying Contradiction, it depended 
meerly on the willof God : and that when Ariſtotle ſaid - 
the World was from Eternity, he ſaid it only, as opining, 
becauſe nothing certain can be had in- thi: matter, but 


by the ſole light of Revelation and Faith, according to peb.r1.3; 


what the Apoltle ſays, By faith we underſtand that the 
worlds were fram'd by the word of God, Tho others ſay, 
Ariſtotle aftirm'd that God, as being a neceſſary Agent, 
made the World from Eternity, Cchers, that where he 
endeavours to prove the Eternity of the World, he keeps 
himſelt within the Principles of the Science he was treat- 
ing of, viz, Phyſiology, and thought himſclf not there ac- 
countable for Metaphyſical Birth. However this may be, 
I think it manitfelt that the Opinion was much more An- 
cient than Ariſtotle, Xenophancs, before him aſſerted the 
word to be "AiJtor x4; aplaproy. Philelaus likewile, that 
famous Pythagorean, whoſe Books Plato is ſaid to have 
bought tor a great price, of his Relations, and to have 
compes'd his -7:7#z44s out of them, maintain'd the ſame. 
Stobzus recording out of him; that this world was from 
Eternity and will remain to Eternity. Acd again, That 
the world may truly be call'd, the Eternal Energy or effe# 
of God, and of ſucceſſive generation. Fpicharnms allo, a 
Diſciple of Pythagoras, held it, and Ocel/us Lucanys, ac- 
cording to Philo, Neither need I to mention any that 
have maintain'd it ſince Ari/totle ( the Author being free 
to own that he has had followers ) as Pliny, Dicearchus, 
Simplicins, 
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Simplicius, £verrhoes, Saluſtins, Apnleizs, Taurus, Alci- 
nous, and indeed moſt of the Platonicks and Peripateticks 
after Chriſtianity : I ſay, I may paſs by theſe, the Opinion 
being much more Ancient than any of thoſe Perſons 1 
havenam'd, and indeed ſo ancient, that its hard to re. 
De Omn. trieve the Original : for Boemws tells us, colleRing I con- 
vent.Kite ceive from Diodorys 3 It was a conſtant Tradition amongſt 
(#3 the Chaldear Prieſts that the World had never any begin- 
ning, nor ſhould never have an end : which Tradition poſ- 
ſibly, with other corrupt DoCtrines, might have been 
deriv'd to them from times before the Deluge. And how 
indeed could they hold any other Opinion? when, as 
L. de Mi. Philo tells us, they held the World itſelf, pr the univerſal 
gra: 4- Soul within 1t to be God, which they conſecrated under 
Ae" thename of Fate and Neceſſity ; perſuading themſelves 
that there was no other Cauſe of things, hi what is 
ſeen; and that both' goods and evils were diſpenc'd by 
the Courſes of the Sun, Moon, and Stars; conformably to 

which Lacan introduces Cato, ſaying, 


FEſtque Dei ſedes niſi terra, & pontus, C& aer, 
Et celum, & virtws, ſuperos quid querimns ultra 2 
Jupiter eſt quodcunque vides, quocunque moveris. 


What Seat has God, but th' Eacth, the Air, the Seas, 
The Heavens, and Vertue ? Seek no Gods but theſe, 
Its Jove whate'er you ſee, move where you pleaſe, 


So again Pſelus, in his Expoſition of the Dogmata of the 
Aſſyrians and Chaldeens, ſays, that both of them held the 
World Eternal. 

I may add that the Ancient Druids held this Opinion 
of the Worlds Eternity, their Philoſophy being that of 
Pythagoras and Plato, which is concluded to have been ge- 
nerally the ſame (1 ſay not in this particular ) with 
that of Moſes 3 and Pythagoras himſelf is faid to have held 

Myth. 1.2. it by Cenſorinus. Natalis Comes allo tells us, that all the 
4 ancient Sages were divided into two Parties, one of than 
c 
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held the World Eterna!, the others that it had ſometime _ 


a beginning z on the. one hand were the moſt excellent 
Wits of the moſt famous Men, on the other were divine 
Perſons, and Men divinely inſtructed. And. even the An- 
cient Cabaliſts among the Jews, who think themſelves 
the only Perlons deep feen 1n Scripture-knowledge, and 
to whom Origen» ſeem'd inclin'd, held an Eternity of 
Worlds, tho indeed they ſuppog'd renovations of them 
from Chaos's at certain Periods z concerning which I ſhall 
{ay more in the nzxt Book. 

I have deliver'd this Account of the Opinions of Men 
concerning the Worlds Eternity, not but I wholly ac- 
quieſce in the Opinion commonly received among Chri- 
{tians, of the Worlds late Beginning, but only to give 
the Point its due Latitude, which I judg'd too much li- 
mited by the Author of the Tkeory. 

And upon the whole, when we conſider what is urg'd 
on both ſidesz as the Author has brought Arguments 
of ſtrength, to prove the World's late Beginning 3 fo I 
conceive there are as weighty Reaſons to be brought on 


the other part, and that many will ſtill ſay with Scaliger, Exerc. ad 


Sola Religione mihi perſuadetur mundum cepiſſe, & finem Cara. 61. 


Tacendio habiturum; and with Melan@hon, Neceſſaria eſt po 


diligentia in omnibus doQFrinis videre, que certd adjeverari mundo, 


poſſunt, que non poſſint, & de quibms rebus humana ratio 
certam &* immobilem doGrinam habeat, de quibys verb ar- 
canis, poſitis extra conſpedum hominum, erudiat nos vox ce- 
leſiis. Nenutrum humana ratio invenire per ſeſe poteſt, vi- 

elicet, fuiſſe nundum inde, uſq; ab Infinita Eternitate, aut 
conditum eſſe recens, ante annos 5507, And beneath. Bre- 
vitas temporum mundi a Moſe tradita Phyſicis ridicula is 
detur. Not a Man among the Gemtiles having dreamt of 
ſo late a Beginning of the World, as Moſes (ſeems to in- 
timate, 


And hence the learned Father Simon judges it pro» nip. cre. 
bable, that the Greek Doctors in the Septuagint Tranſia- c 4 


tion, believing that the World was more ancient than 
appears from the Hebrew Text, have took the liberty of 
| -D etching 
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etching out the time; eſpecially upon the belief they 
had, that when the body of the Canonick Scripture, 
which we have, was publiſht, the people had only given 
them what was thought neceflary for them. So thoſe, 
who will not allow Plato to have held the World Eter- 
na}, muſt at leaſt grant, he ſuppos'd it to have exiſted 
for a vaſt and unaccountable Succeſſion of Ages. And 
ſo we find what Simplicivs reply'd to Grammaticus, who 
urg'd againſt him a firſt Generation and a Beginning of 
time according to Moſes, viz. That Moſes's Relation was 
but a fabulous Tradition, wholly drann from Egyptlan 
Fables. 

Aquinas alſo ſeems to me to give an home hint to thoſe 
who from humane Reaſon will pretend to aflign a time 
for the Worlds beginning, ſaying, Mandum incepiſſe e/f 
credibile, now autem demonſtrabile, aut ſcibile 3 &+ hoc utile 
eſt ut conſideretur , ne forte aliquis quod fieri eſt, demon- 
ftrare praſumens, rationes n0n neceſſarias inducat que prebe- 
ant. materiam irridendi infidelibus, exiſtimantibus nos propter 
bujuſmodi rationes credere que fidei ſunt. So again, Picolo- 
mini. Qnonian principium originis mundilonge abeſt 4 nobis z 
& ejus creatio ſuperat nature vires, per cujus opera elevantur 
Philoſophi ad inventionem cauſarum, ideo mirum non eſt, ft 
Philoſophi, human du@i ratione, facile in hanc ſententiam la- 
buntur, qudd mundus owni ex parte ſit eternus : reverd enins 
per naturam, nec principio, nec fine valet eſſe preditus. 

Moreover, as to all thoſe learned amongſt the Gezt1ls, 
whoſe Opinions concerning the Worles Beginning; the 
Author applauds before Ariſtotle's; its manifelt they were 
more abſurd than him in what they held ;. for generally 
grounding themſelves on this Principle, Ex nihilo nibil fit, 
they either ſuppos'd. Corpulcles from Eternity, rowling 
without order in an immenſe Space; or that the ſaid Bodies 
lay lurking in a confus'd Chaos from Eternity, Now 
wherein do theſe men excel Ariſtotle 2 Is it, in that they 
have made a deform'd World from Eternity , which 
came in time to be adorn'd ? Is there leſs abſurdity and re- 
pugnancy in an infinite multitude of diſorderly m—_ 
than 
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than of ſuch as ſucceed in order? and 1n the Eternity of 
a deform'd Body, than of a beautiful 2 Certainly it was 
better Ariſtotle's way 3 who not having foreſeen any Im- 
pollibility of eternal Motions and Bodies, had rather 
have the Face of the World beauriful from Eternity, 
than at ſome time to have emerg'd from an eternal De. 
formity. 

Again, whereas the Author, in his ſecond Book, where 
he treats of the Coſmogonia Moſaica, will have it, that 
the Creation, according to the fixdays Works, ſet forth, 
Ger. 1. is deliver'd only nyzas, ad capum uſumue Populi ; 
and judges that ſome of the Antients have deliverd the 
Generation of the World more Philolophically. I muſt 
confeſs, if any Tergiverſation were to be allow'd from 
the Text of Moſes, I ſhould be more enclin'd to think, 
that either the World beirg eternal, as the fore-men- 
tion'd Philoſophers heldz or, at leaſt, that the time of 
its Riſe or Creation, being indefinite, and wholly in- 
ſcrutable by Man (as all the Gentiles, who held it not 
eternal, muſt have ſuppos'd it, not a Man of them, as 
far as I know, having aſlign'd or ſubſtituted any deter:- 
minate time for its beginning ), Moſes, as a divine Le- 
giſlator, ſubſtituted a time for its Creation or Riſe, and 
the Modus of it (whereas the Gemti/es ſubſtituted only 
the Modas according to their corrupt Divinity) there- 
by to carry on a Doftrine for the Good and Salvation 


I 


of Man; and that his Chronology, according to the + 


Lives of the Patriarchs, may poſſibly be reſolvable by 
Arithmantical Divinity, according to certain Symbolical 
Myſteries contain'd in Numbers : or I ſhould more rea- 
dily follow the Opinion of Auitiz, than any of thoſe 
Philoſophers 3 he _— that God created all things in 
an inſtant, without any ſucceſſion of time 3 which Opi- 
nion might as well have been conſider'd by the Author, 
as that of the World's Eternity, this equally taking away 
thoſe gradual Changes, which he repreſents in the Chaos 3 
ſetting the World. immediately in the State it is. And 
truly it ſeems much more rational to me, that all things 
D 2 were 
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the Form of the preſent Earth. 
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were {ct in theic perfe& State at firſt, whether it be ta- 


ken as the Text of Moſes literally imports, by a prope- 
rated Maturation or inſtantaneouſly, after the Opinion 
of Aſtin; than to ſuppoſe an Earth gradually qualif'd 
(as thoſe Philoſophers do) for the Production of Plants, 
and Animals, &c. So that their Earth, as it roſe from 
a Chaos, mult have been a long time in a Quagmire con- 
dition, and not affording a tolerable Habitation for an 
[Iriſh Bog-crotter ; till the Sun, I know not after what 


Revolution of Ages, had made it tenantable 3 which ap- 


pears but a meagre and unſatisfactory Story, of which 
I may ſay more elſewhere. Of Auſtin's Opinion alfo 
were the moſt rational amongſt the Jewiſh Doctors, Rabbi 
Moſes /Egyptins, Philo Judews, Abraham Judzus, and the 
Schools of Hillel, and Schammai, as Manaſſeh Ben Iſrael 
writes. Procopius Gazaus allo , -and Cajetan held the 
ſame. I may add, that Hermodorus the: Platonick, ſays 
that Linus writ the Generation of the World, the Cour- 
les of the Sun and Moon, and the Generation of Fruits 
and Animals; and that in the firſt Verſe of his Work, 
he affirms all things to have role together. And ſo 
much for this Point, which ſome, perhaps, may think 
more than need to have been, | 

I ſhall now proceed to (tate the Aurhor's Theory, 
for the Compoſition of his Earth, or how it roſe from 
a Chaos ; which runs thus: 

Firſt,, He ſuppoſes that all thoſe that allow the Earth 
an Origire, agree that it roſe from a Chaos (tho I have 
ſhewn before, that Auſtin, and rhoſe that are for inſtan- 
taneous Creaticn, could not agree to it, farther than 


to help out our way of conceivingyz becauſe no real 
. fucceſſive Changes could then have pals'd in the ſup- 


pos'd Chaos, in order to the Earth's Formation,) and then 
he lays down two Propoſitions to be made out by him. 

The firſt is, That the Form of the Antediluvian Earth, 
8r of the Earth that roſe from a Chaos, was differept ſrom 
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The Deluge and Diſſolution of the Earth. 

The ſecond is, That the Face of the Earth efore the 
Deluge, was ſmooth, regular, and uniform, without Moun- 
tains, and without 4 &a 

He proves his firſt Propoſition 3 firlt, becauſe, he ſays, 
he has ſhewn in his Second Chapter, that it the Earth 
had been always of the preſent Form, it would not have 
been capable of a Deluge. 

Secondly, he proves it from a Paſlagein the ſecond 
Epiſtle of S. Peter, Chapter the Third. 

Thirdly, He proves it from Reaſon, and the Contem. 
plation of the Chaos, from whence the Earth firlt aroſe. 

To the firſt Proof, I anſwer, that as I have intimated be- 
fore, it does not concern me here to ſhew how a Deluge was 
poſhible, according to the 'preſent Form of the Earth, 
which may ſtill rely on. Miracle, till more valid, natural 
Reaſons are aſſign'd for it, than any, perhaps, have hi- 
therto been; and all I undertake, 1s, to {hew that the 
Deluge could not have happen'd according to the Hypo- 
theſis laid down by the Author, which I concelve I ſhall 
make out in its due place. 

As to his ſecond Proof from S, Peter, firſt I have in- 
timated in my Advertiſement to the Reader , prefixt 
to this Book, that a right reverend Divine has already 
given ſome Explanation of the Paſſages of Scripture, con- 
tain'd in the Theory; and in this regard I ſhall not in- 
termeddle with them, farther than neceſſity of Argumene 
{hall enforce me thereunto. Secondly, as to Scripture 
Paſſages, I have this to offer in general, that ſince the 
End of the Scriptures is of an higher Nature, .than to 1n- 
ſtra& us in natural Hiſtory, and 1n Sciences grounded on 
ſecond Cauſes,. to which God has left them, as uſclels to 
the Salvation of Men; I think they ougat not to be ap» 
ply'd but in thoſe holy things, of Faith, and Morals, 
for which they were dictated: and poilibly it was on 
theſe accounts, that thoſe of the Antients, who are ſup» 
pos'd to have read the Books of Moſes, did not quote 
them in their Writings. Again, fince the Author is pleas'd 


to ſet by the firlt Chapter of Geneſis, as not c_-— 
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cally written, (tho certainly this, if any part of the Scri- 
ptures is defign'd for our inſtruttion, as to the original 
ſtate of the World, and the beginnings of things) Tknow 
not why he ſhould much infiſt on any part elſe, unleſs 
it be ſo (ſelf-evident, that it is not liable to various Ex- 
poſitions, as thoſe Paſſages he quotes, are by him allow'd 
to be, Neither to me do they ſeem cogent 3 tho I may 
allow ſome of them to bear a fair Expoſition enough his 
way, as others ſeem more natural in another ſenſe : But 
this I obſerve generally of Quotations; that, farther than 
they carry a fair ſtreſs of Reaſoning with themz what 
by various Explications, and comparing of Paſſages, they 
breed endleſs Cavillations, which rather nauſeate, than 
fatisfic a judicious Reader. And even that Pafſage of 
S. Peter, fo much inſiſted on by the Author, tho it ſeems 
to intimate to us ſome other ſtate of the Heavens and 
Earth before the Flood, than they have ſince ; we find 
the thing 1s not ſo fclearly hinted, that any Man fince 
could thence divine what that State ſhould have been : 
and I ſhall ſhew in the ſequel, by Arguments drawn from 
the Nature of the thing, that the Attempt the Author 
has made for explaining it, has been unſucceſsful : and 
ſo for his Tehom Rabba, or the great Abyſſe of Moſer, 
which he has alſo much urg'd 3 and for any other Palla- 
ges he has quoted, 

To come to the Author's third Proof, which is from 
Reaſon and the Contemplation of the Chaos, whence-the 
Earth roſe : this Proof, in effect, is not only for makin 
out, that the Earth, as it roſe from a Chaos, in its firſk 
ſtate, was of a different Form from the preſent Earth, 
according to tbe Authors firſt Propoſition z but, withall, 
is partly for ſhewmg that the Face of the firſt Earth was 
ſmooth, regular, and uniform, without Mountains and a 
Sea, as he has ſet forth in his ſecond Propoſition ; where- 
fore the ſcope of it being conneted with the Motions, 
Progreſs, and Separations, which he ſuppoſes to have 
paſs'd in the Chaos, for forming the firſt Earth, I ſhall 
_ ſtate them both together, as be has moe 
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He ſuppoſes then the Chaos as a fluid Maſle, or a Maſſe 
of all forts of little Parts or Particles of the Matter of 
which the World was made, mixt together, and floating 
in confuſion, one with another : Hence he ſays, there 
follows an impoſlibility that this Maſle (ſhould be of ſuch 
a Form and Figure, as the Surface of our preſent Earth 
is: Or that any Concretion, or conliſtent State, which 
this Maſs could flow into immediately, or firſt ſettle in, 
could be of the ſaid Figure, He proves the firſt of theſe 
Aſſertions, becauſe a fluid Maſs always caſts it ſelf into 
a ſmooth and ſpherical Surface: He proves the ſecond 
Aſſertion; becauſe, when any. fluid Body comes to ſettle 
in a conſiſtent and firm State, that Concretion, in its firſt 
State of Conſiſtence, muſt be of the ſame Form, that 
the Surface. was when it was liquid 3 as when Water 
congeals, the Surface of the Ice is ſmooth, and level, as 
the Water was before : And hence, when he has con- 
ſider'd the broken condition of the preſent Earth, both 
as tO its Surface and inward Parts, he concludes, that 
the Form of it now cannot be the ſame, with that it had 
originally ; which mult have been ſmooth, regular, and 
uniform, according to. his Second Propoſition... And to 
make this clear, he ſets forth the Motions and Progrets 
which he ſuppoſes muſt have pals'd in the Chaos, and 
how it ſettled it ſelf in the faid Form, when it became 
an habitable World. 

1. Firſt therefore, he preſents us with-a Scheme, which 
repreſents the Chaos, as is before expreſs'd, viz. as a ſphe- 
rical and fluid Maſſe, containing the Particles of all the 
Matter of which the World is compos'd, mixt together, 
and floating in confulion 1n it, 

2. The firſt Change which he conceives maſt happen 
in this Malſe, muſt be, that the heavieſt and grofle(t 
parts would ſubſide towards the middle of it, and there 
harden by degrees, and conſtitute the interior Parts of 
the Earth ; while the reſt of the Maſle, ſwimming above, 
would be alſo divided by the ſame Principles of Gravi- 


ty, into two orders of Bodies, the one like Water, the 
other 
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other volatile like Air ; and that the watery part would 
ſettle in a Maſſe together under the Air, upon the Body 
of the Earth, compoſing not only a Water, ſtritly fo 
call'd, but the whole Maſfle of Liquors, or liquid Bo- 
dies, belonging to the Earth, and theſe Separations in the 
Body of th- Chaos are repreſented to us in a ſecond 
Scheme. 

3. To liquid Waſſe, he ſays, 1ncircling the Earth be- 
0g not the mere El:zment of Water,, but a Colle&tion of 
all Liquors belonging to th- Exrthz ſome of them muſt 
be fat, oily, and light; others Jean and more earthy, 
like common Water. Now theſe two kinds mixt toge- 
ther, and left to themſelves, and the general ation of 
Nature, ſeparate one from another, when they come to 
ſettle ( which theſe muſt be concluded to have done ) 
the more oily and thin parts of the Maſle getting above 
the other, and ſwimming there,” as he repreſents in a 
third Figure. | | 

4. Next, he conſiders, that the Maſſes of the Air and 
Waters were both, at firſt, very muddy and impure, ſo 
that they muſt both have their Sediments; and there be- 
ing abundance of little terreſtrial Particles in the Air, 
atter the grofſeſt were ſunk down; thele leſſer alſo, and 
lighter remaining, would fink too, tho more ſlowly, and 
in a longertime ; ſo as in their defcent, they would meet 
with that oily Liquor on the watery Maſſe, which would 
entangle and ſtop them from paſſing farther, whence 
mixing there with the unctious ſubſtance, they compos'd 
a certain Slime, or Fat, ſoft and light Earth, ſpread on 
the Face of the 'Waters, as he ſhews in a fourth Figure. 

5. He ſays that when the Air was fully purg'd of its 
little earthy Particles 3 upon their genera] deſcent, they 
became wholly incorporate with the oily Liquor, mas 
king both one Subſtance, which was the firlt Concre- 
tion, or firm, and conſiſtent Subſtance, which roſe upgn 
the Face of the Chaos; and fit to be made, and really 
conſtituted an habitable Earth 5 which he ſets before us 


in a fifth Figute, 'and which 1 have alfo> fubjoyn'd; 


where 
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where A isthe firſt Sediment of che Chaos 3 B the Orb of Water, or 


— _ of the Abyſſe; C the Orb which made the firſt habitable 
arth. | 


6, Having thusrepreſented the Riſe ofthe Earth from the Chaos, 

. he adds, that whereas the Antients generally reſemble the Earth to 
an Egg, hethinks the Analogy holds as to thoſe inward Envolvings 
repreſented in the Figure of the Earth, and that the outward Figure 
of the firſt Earth was hkewiſe.oval, it being a little extended to- 
ward the Poles, which he repreſents to us in a fixth Figure, and 
which Lalſo here inſert; where, as the two inmoſt Regions A B 
repreſent the Yolk, and the Membrane that lies next above it; {0 
the exterior Region of the Earth (D)is as the Shell of the Egg, and 
the Abyſle C under it, asthe White thatlies under the Shell. 


— — —_—— 


This is the Author's Theory of the Earth, in refe- 
rence to the Compoſition of it, as it ſettled from the 
Chaos, in its firſt Statez which he ſays he has all along 
ſet forth according to the Laws of Gravity: And this 
muſt now be confider'd by me. p 

Firſt then, If I ſhould allow that the firſt Earth was 
form'd from a Chaos, according to thoſe Separations the 
Author has repreſented, it would no way anſwer his 
chief End, for which he gave itthis Conſtruftion, 4s. 
The Capacity of cauſing a Deluge, as I ſhall make appear 
in my Conſiderations on the next Chapter, But tho I 
might be free to allow it, as for any Deluge to be thence 
caus'd ; yet in other reſpects, I muſt not do it, becauſe 
I take upon me to maintain, that the World, from its 
firſt Exiſtence, had Mountains, a Sea, and the like, 'as it 
has now. And both in reference to the Author's Argu- 
ment from Reaſon, viz, That all fluid Bodies, and any 
firſt Concretion on them, muſt; keep to a ſperical Figure z 
whence he concludes, the Earth, on its firſt Concretion 
from the Chaos, to have taken itz and ſo asto the Sepa- 
rations he ſuppoſes to have paſsd in the Chaos, I have 
many things to ſay. 
| Not to itand therefore with the Author for allowing a 
Chaos, and- that it was a fluid Male, and of a circular Fi- 
gure (tho I know no reaſon why a Man ſhould: admit a 
Poſiulatum, which if the Authority of Moſes may be ſet 
by, as the Author does, .l-ſee-ng grgund for, unleſs-it be 
to ſerve a turn, for'trying whether 4 Mural Explication 
may be given of a Deluge, which I judg miraculous) and 
to reaſon with thoſe, who ſeernto have held'gradual ſuc- 
cc{tive Changes to have paſsd in*the Chaos ,, In order to 
the forming of the World ; The qnain Errotgy/as I con- 
ceive, on Which the Author has grounded his whole 
Theory for the Compoſition of his Earth, as it roſe from 
a Chaos, is, that he has here conſider'd the Chaos, not as 
a {trongly fermented Maſſe, which it muſt neceſſarily have 
been from the infinite variety of ſeminal Principles of a 
contrary Nature therein contained (as all-Antiquity has 
repreſented 
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repreſented-it) and from. this fundamental Etfror - has 
concluded, that in the Separations and Settlements of the 
Chaos, all things paſsd according to the common Laws 
of Gravity, obſerv'd in the ſubſiding of untermented Bo- 
Giesz no reſpect being had to thoſe Effets, which muſt 
neceſſarily have been produc'd by the faid Ferments. 
Can any Man caſt his Eye on the Contrariety of Na- 
tures which appears betwixt Superiors and Inferiors, and 
what we find in the Animal, Vegicable, and Mineral 
Kingdoms, which every where occur to us, and not pre- 
ſently thence conclude from the conſideration of a Chaos, 
where all theſe are ſupposd to have been confuſedly 
mixt, that the ſame Contrariety muſt have been there, 
and that turbulent and violent Commotions were thence 
rais'd in it? To go no further than Ovid, who has re- 
preſented the Nature of a Chaos, as well as any of the An- 
tients; where he ſpeaks of it, he ſays, 


Congeſidque eodent 
Non bene junttarum diſcordia ſemina rerum. 
And mingled there 
The jarring Seeds of il|-joyn'd beings were. 


And beneath, 


quia cor pore in uno 

Frigida pugnabant calidis, humentia ſiccis 

Mollia cum duris, fine pondere habentia ponaus. 
'cauſe in one Maſſe 

The cold things fought with hot, the moilt with dry, 
The ſoft with hard, the light with contrary, 


Indeed as he affirms, the World to have riſen from the 
Chaos, he immediately ſubjoyns, 


Hane Deus, & melior litem natura diremit. 


God and prevailing Good broke off this Strite, 


But how far this jarring Diſcord was taken away, 
according to what we may reaſon from ſecond Caules, 
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and what Effe&s muſt have been produc'd by them upon 
the framing of a World, muſt be conlider'd by us. 

It muſt not then be thought , that when the Chaos 
came to be ſeparated in order to the framing of a 
World, all the homogenious Bodies, or pure Elements, 
were rang'd by themſelves; a pure Element being a 
pure Chimera, no ſuch thing in Nature. Indeed if ſuch 
a Separation had been made; whereas there was a Mu- 
tiny before in the Chaos , "this would have eſtabliſh'd a 
Peace, but ſuch a Peace, that no habitable World, nor 
any Animal, Vegitable, or Mineral Productions could 
then have been. The Elements then, upon the ſepara- 
tion: of the Chaos, muſt have been mixt and blended to- 
gether, according to ſuch Proportions as to be able to 
produce ſuch Effects, as the-prime Author defign'd them 
for 3 therefore when we conlider his deſign was a World 
ſhould be produc'd, qualifi'd for the Produdtion, Sup- 
port, and Propagation of thoſe varieties of Species we 
find in Nature, and withal reflect what the Quantities 
and Qualities of thoſe Elements were, and are, which 
chiefly concern us in this Diſcourſe, vis. The Earth and 
Waters, we ſhall ſoon. find how this habitable Earth and 
the Sea thence aroſe. 

All the Water which the Author does account for in 
_ Nature (as I ſhall have occaſion to ſet forth in the ſe- 
quel) does not amount to enough to make an Orb of 
Water, to cover the Earth, as it lies in an even Conve- 
xity with the Sea, a quarter of a Mile deepz and whar 
15 this to the vaſt Body of the other Element the Earth > 
Not comparably fo much as a Sheet of the thinneft Pa- 
per laid on a Globe of three foot diameter, adds in 
thickneſs to that Globe, Indeed, notwithſtanding this 
diſproportion, if the Earth , when it firſt ſettled from 
the Chaos, had been an homogenious Body, without any 
Principle of Motion in it, ariſing from Ferments, through 
the Contrariety of Natures therein contein'd, the Wa- 
ters mult have cover it, az Moſes ſeems to intimate it 
did; Gen, x. but when thoſe Ferments, quickned by the 
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ordinary concourſe of the firſt Cauſe (not to inſiſt here 
on a miraculous fiat) came to exert their Force, can we 
think -chat leſs Effects could be wrought, than the' pro- 
duCtion of Mountains, and a Sca Channel, ſuch inconfi- 
derable Nothings to the Body which produces them ? 
the greateſt Mountains on the Earth being no more in 
proportion to the Earth, than the ſlighteſt Duſt on a 
Globe of three foot diameter , is in proportion to that 
Globe; as the ingenious. French Author of a late Book 
entituled, De L'Origine des Fountaines, has well made ap- 
pear 3 Where he has likewiſe ſhewn, that the little Pro- 
ruberances on an Orange, which are uſually compar'd to 
the Mountains of the Earth , are each of them a thou- 
ſand times greater in proportion to that Fruit, than any 
Mountain on the Earth 1s in proportion to that Globe. 
We find that many very ſmall yegetable Seeds contain a 
protrulive Principle in them, able to raiſe Bodies by 
degrees, containing many Tuns weigat, and can we 
doubt but the primigenial Earth, fermented with the 
Seeds of all things in it, had a force able to produce 
the Effe&ts mention'd* And tho the Author ſeems to 
{mile at thoſe, who have held that Mountains have been 
calt up as Mole-hills, or produc'd as Wens on the Bo- 
dy of Man; I know not whether it may be ſo eaſie to 
ſhew a Diſparity, and why the one 1s not as poſlible, 
and as probable as the other; for if the vaſtneſs of the 
Body will afford ir, and there be a proportional mover, 
neither of which, I think, any Man has reaſon to que- 
ſtion in the Earth, I know not why the Earth may not 
be judg'd better able to produce the one, than the Mole, 
or Man's Body the others. | 

I well know, that all Antiquity (I mean it of thoſe 
who held the World had a gradual beginning from-a 
Chaos) abets this Theory, as I have ſtated it, and the 
feign'd Story of the Gyant Typhoens (if it contains any 
natural dedution) relates here : Typhozus being that 
Enormontick, Spirit (if I may ſo call it) or that protru- 


ments, 


ſive Iwpetws, (till reigning 1n the Chaos, through Fer-. 
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ments, Winds and Inflamations, and cauſing the preſent 
Uneveneſſes in the Earth, and the retiring of the Wa- 
ters into a Sea-Channe], till at length all things being 
ſet in their apt Statez Jupiter, or a meet temperies of 
the World, compos'd theſe turbulent Commotions, and 
put a ſtop to their exorbitant Efforts. And this ſeen's 
to me a more apt Explication of the original Formation 
of the World, than that the Author would introduce, 

I may farther here note, that tho I think the origi- 
nal Formation of the World may be accounted for this 
way; yet I am of opinion there is no Mountain on the 
Earth now, that is an original Mountain, or that exi- 
ſted when the World firſt roſe, and conclude with Ar;- 
ſtotle, that the Sea and Land have chang'd places, and 
continue ſo to do; and I think it not poſſible for any 
Man fairly to ſolve the Phznomenon of marine Bodies, 
found in Mountains, by any other Principle ; eſpecially 
by a Deluge causd as the Author has propos'd. But 
It being not my buſineſs here to ſet forth a Theory of the 
Earth, but only to ſhew the Inconſiſtency of the Author's 
Hypothefis, I ſhall not enlarge at preſent in making out 
theſe things 3 but refer them to a particular Tract, I de- 
ſign to publiſh with what convenient ſpeed I may; the 
Demonſtrations whereof will refer to certain Cuts, ta- 
ken from a Colleftion of Fofi/s, I have by me; where 
I bope to fatisfie the Author in ſome tolerable way con- 
cerning the Riſe of Mountains, Iſlands, ec. and to ſolve 
all the Objections he has made againſt their Riſe any 
other way, but what he has propos d. 


-—- 


Cnape. VI. 


E are now come to the main drift of the Author's 

Undertaking, viz, How the Deluge was caus'd: 
And in this Chapter he propoſes to ſhew, that it hap- 
pen'd upon the Diſſolution of the firſt Earth, and that 
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the Form of the preſent Earth, then roſe from the-Ru- 
ins of the firſt, 

Firſt then, he here preſents us with a Figure of the 
Earth all ſmooth on the Convex part (as he conceivs 
it muſt neceſſarily have been as it roſe from a Chaos ) 
the great Abyſle ſuppos'd to be ſpread under it. And 
next he ſuppoſes , that at a time appointed by Provi- 
dence, this great Abyfie was open'd ; or that the Frame 
of the Earth broke, and it fell down into it: And this, 
he ſays, would firſt cauſe an univerſal Deluge, by the 
great Commotion and Agitation of the Abylle, on the 
violent Fall of the Earth into it : Then after the Agi- 
tation of the» Abyfle was aflwag'd, and the Waters, by 
degrees, were retir'd into their Channels, and the dry 
Land appear'd, we ſhould ſee the true Image of the pre- 
ſent Earth in the Ruins of the firſt. The Surface of the 
Globe, he ſays, would be thence divided into Sea and 
Land; the Land would conſi(t of Plains, Valleys, Moun- 
tains, with Caverns containing ſulbterraneous Waters, &*c. 
The Sea would have Iſlands in ir, and Banks, and ſhelfy 
Rocks on its Shoar, ec. And theſe things, in the fol- 
lowing parts of his Work, he examins piece-meal : bur 
firſt here he conſiders the general Deluge, and how aptly 
this Suppoſition repreſents it. 

Suppoſing therefore it will be eaſily allow'd, that 
ſuch a Diſſolution of the Earth would make an univer- 
ſal Deluge, he enquires in what order, and from what 
Cauſes the Frame of this exterior Earth was. difſoly'd. 

The great Cauſe he afligns for producing this great Ef- 
fect, is, the continued Heat of the Sun, which he ſup- 
poles in the Antediluvian World, to have always mov'd 
in the Equinox, there being then no Colds nor Rains, 
nor Change of Scaſonsz ſo that what by its parching 
Heat, ſucking out-the Moilture of the Earth, which was 
the Cement of its Parts; and fo drying it immoderately, 
and cauling it to cleave in ſundry places; and what by 
rarifying the Wacers under the Earth into Vapours, which 
would thence force a way for their Dilatatton and Eru- 
prion 3 
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ption, he concludes the Diſſolution followed, He exem- 
plifies his Dodrine firſt, by an Zolipile, or an hollow 
Sphere with water in itz . which, if the mouth of it be 
ſtopt, which gives the vent, the water when rarified by 
the heat of the fire, will burſt the Veſſel with its force. 
Secondly in an Egg, which being heated before the fire, 
the moiſture and air within being rarified, will burſt the 
ſhell: and he is the more free to inſtance this Compari. 
ſon, becauſe he ſays, when the Ancients ſpeak of the 
Doctrine of the Mundane Egg; they ſay that after a cer- 
tain period of time, it was broken. Thirdly, In Earth- 
quakes, which generally he ſays ariſe from the like 
Cauſes, and often end in a like effeR : viz. a partial De- 
luge, or innundation of the place or Country, where 
they happen, which may naturally lead us to conceive 
that a general one has ſo come to pals. 

Laſtly, He ſays the main difficulty propos'd,was, to find 
Waters ſufficient to make an univerſal Deluge, and that 
after ſometime it ſhould fo return into, its Channels, that 
the Earth ſhould become again habitable : for according 
to the common Opinion, he ſays, it was impoſhible, that 
ſuch a quantity of waters ſhould be any where found or 
be brought upon the Earth; and then if it were 
brought, that it ſhould be again removed : whereas this 
explication performs the ſame effect, with a far leſs quan- 
tity of water 5 which is eaſje to be found, and eaſily re- 
mov'd when the work is done; for he fays, when the 
Earth broke and fell into the Abyſs, a good part of it was 
cover'd by the meer depth of it: and thoſe parts of it 
that were higher than the Abyſs was deep, and conſe- 
quently would ſtand above it in a calm water, were 
reacht and overtopt by the Waves, during the agitation 
and violent commotions of the Abyſs; and to repreſent 
this commotion to us, he ſuppoſes a ſtone of ten thouſand 
weight, taken up into the Air a mile or two, and then let 
fall into the middle of the Ocean ; and believes that the 
daſhing of the water upon that impreſſion, would rife as 


high as a Mountain. But if a mighty Rock, or heap of 
Rocks, 
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Rocks, a great Iſland, or a Continent fall from that height, 
the daſhing muſt riſe even to the higheſt Clouds; and he 
thinks it is not to be wondred that the great tumult of the 
waters, and the extremity of the Deluge laſted for ſome 
months : becauſe, beſides that the firſt ſhock and commoti- 
on of the Abyſs was extremely violent,there were ever. and 
anon ſome ſecondary ruins, which made new Commotions 
laſting the time ſuppos'd , tif the waters by degrees were 
retreated ; the greateſt part of them conſtituting our pre- 
ſent Ocean, and the reſt filling the lower cavities of the 
Earth. And from things thus explain'd, he concludes, 
that this third and Jaſt Propoſition is made our, viz. That 
the diſruption of the Abyf or Diſſolution of the primeval 
Earth, and its fall into the Abyſs, was the cauſe of the uni- 
verſal Deluge, and of the deſiruttion of the old World. 

I have been the more particular in ſtating this part of 
the Theory, becauſe the main point under debate 1s here 
contain'd z which I muſt now examine. 

The Cauſes afſign'd by the Author for ſuch a difſolu- 
tion of the Earth as is mention'd, do not ſeem to me fo 
competent as would be expeRed for ſuch a Work, The 
Sun doubtleſs, ſuppoling (as the Author does) that in the 
Antedilunian World, «t always kept in the Aquinox, 
there being no Rains,Cold,nor changes of Seaſons z would 
heat, dry and cleave the Earth in ſome parts, eſpecially 
in the Torrid Zone conſiderably : but withal it muſt be 
conſider'd how far the action of the Sun could penetrate 
ſor producing the effe& proposd : its known that if a 
Wall be heated red hot on one fide, it till conti- 
nues cold on the other : Its alſo a known Experiment, 
that a good Thermometer, plac'd in a ſubterraneous 
Grottoof an ordinary depth, ſcarce varies perceivably in 
the hotteſt day of Summer and the coldeſt day of Winter : 
how-then thall the Sun penetrate three miles and three 


quarters deep into the Earth ( for ſe deep the Author 
ſeems to ſuppoſe his Orb of Earth to have been, as [ 
ſhall by and by ſhew ) and heat an Abyſs of waters ly- 
ing under it, ſo asto rarifie it into vapours, 


Qui 


Encret, 
1.6, 
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Qui queat lic ſubter tam craſſo corpore terra 
Percoquere, humorem & calido ſociare vapori ? 
Preſertim cum vix poſſit per ſepta domorum 
Inſiruare ſunun radiis ardentibus a ſtum. 


And indeed, Heat being not eſſentially in the Sun, but an 
cfic& of the light by whoſe beams its imparted to us ; 
where Light is excluded, Heat alſo mult of courſe. The 
Grotto, where no operation of the Suns Heat 1s found, 
has an open paſſage into ir, for the Suns operation, if it 
could there exert itz whereas the Author ſuppoſes the 
Artediluwwvian Earth to have been one continued ſub- 
{tance without ſo much as a Cavern in it. Again, we 
mult conſider of what nature the Torrid Zone muſt have 
been: and the Author, in his ſecond Book, concludes it 
a ſandy Defart : if ſo, Sand is not inclinable to cleave, 
but ſoon fills up any Cleft made in it; as I believe may 
be obſerv'd in all the ſandy Deſarts now extant : and if 
Rocks are ſuppos'd under the Sands; certainly horizon- 
dal beds of Rocks, as all muſt have then have been, are 


' Not liable to the Suns penetration, at leaſt by any per- 


ccivable Heat : and indeed Jet the nature of it be what 
it might, it comes much to the ſame thing, and every Man 
who has us'd himſelf underground knows how Intle the 
Sun has to da with its Heat there. Now tho the conti- 
nued Equinox Hat, then ſuppos'd, may ſeem to aggra- 
vate the matter, there muſt have bcen, at leaſt, a viciſſi- 
tude of days and nights, and thoſe (tI]] of equal length, 
ſo that the Earth would be always cool'd in the night, as 
well as heated 1n the day. 

Moreover, tho the Author ſuppoſes his 4ntediluvian 
Rivers to terminate as they came to the parts, on each 
ſide the Torrid Zone, being partly exhal'd by the Gun, 
and partly abſorpt in the Sands; yet their waters muſt 
necc{larily have paſsd in the Sands under Ground,through 
the parts of the Torrid Zone, which would ſoon fill up 
any clefts there made by the Sun, I ſay the Waters 

| mult. 
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muſt bave paſs'd ſo, becauſe his Anmtedilwvian Earth muſt 
have been porous, to percolate waters to all parts, other. 
wiſe its impoſhible the Inhabitants in the temperate Zones 
ſhould have been ſupply'd with waters to ſerve their 
neceſſary uſes, by Wellsz for no Man can indulge Fancy 
ſo far as to think the Arntediluvian Rivers could have 
been ſo thick, and riear enough each other, to afford 
a convenient ſupply for the Inhabitants of all the 
parts of the habitable Earth. . Men think it now very 
burthenſom to fetch water a mile or two, as in ſome 
places they are forc'd to do by their Situation remote 
from Waters, and I hope it will not be faid that the Ri- 
very were then within a mile, or two, or ten, or hun- 
dreds ſometimes of each other. 

As to the Compariſons brought in by the Author of the 
fEolipile, and the Egg, which are broken, when the moi- 
ſture within them is rarified, and turn'd into vapours by 
the heat of the fire. I anſwer, that when it ſhall appear 
to us, that the Sun could cauſe an Heat in the waters of 
the Abyſs, proportional to what the others have when 
broken, we may conſider more of itz mean while, 
ſuch an effeCt is ſo far from falling within my Concep- 
tion, that I look upon it in Nature impoſſible. And, as 
to the Doctrine of the Ancients concerning the Mundane 
Egg's breaking, I ſhall conſider it in the ſecond Book; 
tho I may ſo far take notice of it here, that whereas the 
Author here intimates as tho the Ancients by mention. 
ing the Mundane Egg's breaking, referr'd to a Deluge, its 
being caus'd that way 3 the contrary is manifeſt to us; for 
we know it was a general Opinion amongſt the An- 
cients, that the World had been renewed by many De. 
luges and Conflagrations, whereas if one Deluge had 
been caus'd by ſuch a diſruption of the Earth, any ſecond, 
or third Deluge had been impoffible. 

But, what 1s moſt urg'd, is, that the generality of 
Earthquakes ariſe from like Cauſes, and often end in a 
like effeFz viz. a partial Deluge or Inundation of the 


Place or Country where they happen. To this 1 anſwer, 
. 3 *% that 
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that tho fome. Philoſophers aflign the Cauſes of Earth- 
quakes after this -wanner, viz. That the ſtrugling of Va- 
pours rais'd and rarify'd by the Sun, in the Earth, ſome- 
times cauſe a Diſruption, the Earth thereupon ſubſiding 
into Caverns, whence Waters flow forth, &c. yet ir 
would be hard to expect that Men ſhould generally ſo 
far acquieſce in this Cauſe, as to allow it a fair ground 
to build an Hypotheſis of this weighl upon: When as a 
great, if not the greateſt, part of Philoſophers, aſſign 
other Cauſes for Earthquakes, and thoſe, perbaps, more 
probable. Some will have Earthquakes to be caus'd on- 
ly by certain ConjunGions of the Planets, ſome by the 
Motion of Comets near the Earth, others by ſubterra- 

neous Fires or Ferments ; which truly produce Heats and 
| Vapors within the Earth z the Sun having nothing to do 
in it, more than by a remote and general Cauſality z others 
will have them produc'd by the Motion of ſubterraneous 
Waters, others again by certain Moulderings or Foun- 
derings in certain Caverns of the Earth, and other Cau- 
ſes are aſlign'd for them. 

Laſtly, When the Author comes to the main Difficulty, 
(as he calls it) viz. The finding of Waters ſufficient to 
make an univerſal Deluge, which after ſome time ſhould: 
ſo return into its Channels, that the Earth ſhould be- 
come again habitable; both which, he ſays, are as eaſt- 
ly effected, according to his Explication (ſet down be- 
tore by me) as they are impoſſible any other way : I 
confeſs, I greatly admire at this his Aſſertion, and the 
Explanation he gives for thoſe Effedts, 

The firſt thing we ſhould have expected from the Au- 
thor in reference to this Point, is, that he ſhould have 
ſignified to us, of what Depth he ſuppoſes. his Abyſle 
to have been, and what Thickneſs he allows to his Orb- 
of Earth ; for unleſs we will reaſon by rote, it muſt be 
upon a due conſideration of theſe things, that we muſt 
conclude of what Effedts could follow, upon the ſup- 
pos'd diſruption, in reference to a Deluge, and the for- 
ming of the preſent Earth-( as he will have it) thence - 
an 


-* the Hypotheſis ſtands good, if neither any thing ante- 
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and indeed, if any Perſon propoſes a Theory, or an Hy- 
potheſis, and the Propoſitions he advances to build bis 
Do&rine upon, be not either ſelf-evident, or demon. 
ſtrated by him 3; the firſt thing he ought to do, is to lay 
down his Poſiulata, that a Man may clearly fee how he 
adjuſts his Reaſonings upon them. But to talk of a Bo- 
dy to be drown'd, and not to give us the Dimenſions of 
the Body, and of the Water to effeCt it, ſeems to me to 
have neither top nor bottom in itz and no more than 
to ſay, ſuch a thing muſt be done, but God Almighty 
knows how, We find the Author has been diligent 
enough, in ſhewing what Quantities of Waters would 
be required to make a Deluge, where he writes againſt 
che Opinicns of others: and it ſeems but Juſtice, that 
he ſhould bave been as careful in ſetting down what 
Quantities would be requiſic, according to his own : 
He ſaw there was no proper way to refute their Opi- 
nion, but by a particular Examination of what Quanti- 
ties of Waters would be requiſite to make a Deluge, 
according as they fancy'd it; and then to fhew, that if 
fuch a Quantity of Waters were once brought on the 
Earth, it would be impoſhible for the Earth to get rid 
of them again, ſo as to make an habitable World: And 
if he would help us to conceive how a Deluge ſhould 
happen, and the preſent Phenomena of the Earth be 
ſolv'd conſequentially to it, I fee not why he ſhould be 
backward to aflign us ſome poſhble Proportions of his 
Orbs of Earth = Waters in order to it 5 unleſs (which 
I-cannot think) he had rather involve Men in erroneons 


Thoughts, by offering only unlimited Generals, and make . 


them tancy a poſlibility where there is none. 

Ir's the buſineſs of Philoſophy to poſleſs us with clear 
and explicit Notions of things; and not to imbroil us 
in ſuch as are confus'd and obſcure. I may allow what 
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the Author ſays in his Anſwer to Mr. Warrez, That when c,, ;, 


the Nature of a thing admits a- Latitude, the original 
Quantity is left to be determin'd by the Effets; and 


cedent 


have contain'd only an Orb of Waters, not a quarter of 
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cedent, nor any preſent Phrnomena can be alledg'd againſt 
it: But I cannot ſee that the Nature of this thing ad- 
mits of a Latitude, ſo'that the preſent Phenomena of 
the Earth may not be alledg'd againlt it : And I believe, 
if Cares had ſuppoygd a Deluge to have been caus'd (as 
the Author does) on the Diſruption of his Earth (where. 
as he ſuppoſes only the Riſe of Mountains, a Sea, and 
The like by it, 'the Conceptions of which may admit of 
a Latitude in ſome more tolerable way ) but all Men 
would have juſtly expeted he ſhould have affign'd Pro- 
portions to his Orbs; and I am fo far from thinking that 


any Latitude aſſignable to Proportions of ſuch Orbs can 


be here admitted, that I am of opinion, when any Man 


{hall aflign any* Proportion whatſoever to an Abyile Orb 
for cauſing a Deluge (as the Author propoſes) I hall 
always be ready to ſhew him, either his Abyſſe Orb to 
be ſo ſhallow, that the Hypotheſis cannot ſwim in it, or 
ſo deep, that ir muſt drown 1n it. 

Now tho the Author has not aſlign'd particular Pro- 
portions to his Orbs, as it might have been wiſht, yet 
he has offer'd ſome Suggeſtions, by which we may gueſs 
what he would be at concerning them. What therefore 
T have gather'd from him, in diſperſt Notions, in his 
Work, 1n reference to thoſe Proportions, 1s as follows. 

Firſt, He tells us in his firſt Book, 'p. 77. and p. 84, 
and again, p. 127. Thatall the Waters, which were con- 
tained in the great Abyſle, are now containeg in the 


' Sea Channel, and the Caverns of the Earth. 


Secondly, In this ſame Book, p. 10. he computes the 
Sea to cover half the Globe of the Earth, and that ta- 
king one part of the Sea with another, it makes a quar- 
ter of a Mile depth throughout, 

Thirdly, In this ſame Book, p. 15. he fays, that if the 
Earth ſhould diſgorge all the Waters it has in its Bowels, 
it would not amount to above half an Ocean. 

From theſe three Aſſertions we find, that the great 
Abyſſe, which he ſuppoſes for cauſing a Deluge, muſt 
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Mile depth, as it was couch'd_ on the Face of the firſt 
ediment of the Chaos z which is ſuppos'd by him to be 
of a ponderous compact Subſtance, and not containing 
Waters. within it. And ſo much for the Proportion of 
his Abyſle. 

As.to the Thickneſs he allows to his Orb of Earth, I 
gather it from him as follows. 

Firſt, In his Second Book, p. 273. he ſays, that the 
whole primeval Earth, in which the Seat of Paradiſe 
was, was really ſeated much higher than the prefent 
Earth, and may be reaſonably ſuppos'd to have been as 
much elevated as the tops of our Mountains are now. 

Secondly, He has ſuppos'd in this Firſt Book, p. 1r. 
that ſome of the Mediterranean Mountains, taken with 
the general Acclivity of the Earth, from the level of the 
Sea, make two Miles in height above the ſaid level: or, 
at leaſt he does not there except againſt this Compura- 
tion, as he has occaſion to mention it (tho for his ſatis. 
faction, 1 ſhall ſtate alſo other Proportions to his Earth 
beneath, to ſee what will follow upon it), and [I believe 
all learned Men will allow this Proportion. To this I 
muſt add, that tho he has not nam'd- what depth he al- 
lows to the Sea, I muſt conclude that he allows it two 
Miles deep, as learned Men generally judg it to be ; 
where he ſuppoſes his Abyſſe to end ; part of the firſt 
Sediment of the Chaos, receiving the Waters of the Sea 
upon it, And thus we find from the top of the higheſt 
Mountains, to the bottom of the ſuppos'd Abylle, inthe 
deepeſt parts of the Sea, we have four Miles (as we may 
ſay) in viewz or, at leaſt, agreed to by our Author, 
and all learned Men, and that whereas he allows near a 
quarter of a Mile to the depth ot his Abyſle (as I have 
ſhewn before) fo his Orb of Earth muſt have been at 
leaſt three Miles and three quarters in thickneſs. 

All theſe things being thus eſtabliſh'd, let us now con- 
ſider how a Deluge could be hence made, according to 
the Deſcription of Moſes, If I ſhould but preſent a 


Scheme here, according to thoſe Proportions, allowing 
A 
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a quarter of a Mile to the Abyſſe Orb, and three Miles 
and three quarters to the Orb of Earth; I believe any 
Man, at firſt looking on it - to any Deluge to be thence 
caus'd) wult cry our, 'Impoſhbility ! The Abyſſe Orb be- 
ing but the twelfth part of the other, without coun- 
ting what muſt additionally accrue to the Orb of Earth 
from its much larger Circumference, as being the upper 
Orb. The Author aſcribes the cauſe of the Deluge to 
the Violence of the Commotion of the Abyſle, upon the 
tall of the Earth into. it; and to repreſent to us what 
this Commotion mult be, he ſuppoſes a Stone of a vaſt 
weight, carried up a Mile or two in the Air, and let fall ; 
and-tells us to what a vaſt height Waters muſt then be 
conceiv'd to fly. But I cannot allow this Inſtance to be 
fairly brought in: If a Painter be to draw a Ceiling- 
Piece in a Room of an high roof, we may allow him to 
draw the Piure (of a Man there, ſuppoſe) much big- 
ger than the natural, that it might deceive our Eye, to 
its advantage, when viewing \it at that diſtance, it takes 
it in a proportion to the Life, But to ſuppoſe a Rock, 
an I{land, or a Continent ( as he ſays) two Miles high, 
in the Air, and to conceive how high Waters would be 
thrown,upon their fall into the Sea z why ſhall this be done, 
to deceive our Reaſon ? When the AntediJuvian Earth 
is ſuppos'd before, not to have been ſuſpended in the 
Air, but couch'd cloſe on the Face of the Abyſle, as is 
repreſented by him in his Scheme of the diſruption of 
the Earth, Fig. I. p. 135. it being quite a different thing 
for a Body , couch'd on the Face of Waters, to ſub- 
fide in them, and for it to fall into them from an 
height. 

Again, when part of the Orb of Earth ſubſided into 
the Abyſle, there was no room for the Waters of the 
Abyſle to diverge 3 whereas when any Weight is thrown 
into a River, or the open Sea, the Waters may fly off 
every way. And, indeed, I think it manifeſt enough, 
that upon the ſubſiding of apy part, of ſuch an Orb of 
Earth, in a manner all the Waters, that could riſe there- 


upon, 
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upon; foul have been contain'd either in the Chaſms, 
or hollow places of its broken patts3 and that never 
any could come to make a Deluge on the higher parts 
of the Earth. Beſides, it's abſolutely contrary to Moſes's 
Natration, to make a Deluge by ſuch flights of Water in 
the Air; Moſes teHing us how the Waters roſe and fell 

radually, and that they exceeded the higheſt Mountains 

freen Cubitsz the Author's Explication of it being fo 
forc'd and unnatural, that, perhaps, in fo plain a Text, it 
was not fit to be put upoh ſo great a Prophet, 
But to put the matter beyond diſpute, ſuppoting the 
Proportions before-laid down,” to the Otbvot the Abyſle, 
and the Earth; we find a Mile and three quarters of the 
Orb of Earth mifling ; for if the Sea be allow'd but two 
Miles in depth, as learned Men generally Joo it to be; 
and that the Abyſſe there ends on the firſt Sediment of 
the Chaos (as the Author ſuppoſes) we haye then in Na- 
ture but as much Earth as will make an Orb of ewo Miles 
in thickneſs, as I ſhall ſhew beneath : and what then is 
become of the other Mile and three quarters Earth ? 

The next thing 'we have to confider, is this notwith- 
ſtanding'all the Suppofitions of ' the Author, ' before 'ſet 
down; when we come to view the Schemes he has gi- 
ven-in his Book; we find that contrary to his faid Sup- 
pofitions, in all of them, he his repreſented his Abyſle- 
Orb, thicker than his Orb of Earth, fo that counting 
the more large extent of the Orb of Earth, as being'the 
upper Orb, and the thickneſs'of the Abyffe Orb, which 
lies under it, we may judg them to be of equal con- 
rents in their Dimenſions, as you may fee 1n the Scheme 
before'given you. And I believe, a Reader, who ſhould 
peruſe his Book curſorily,' not finding the Proportions of 
his two” Otbs'clearly ſtated 3 and' perhaps, not tninding 
the Suppoſicions, before ſer down; which: the- Author 
was forct,” by the neceſlity 'of the Argument; to make 
on ſeveral occafions ;* when he-came to view this Scheme 
of his or | the--othersz would have' concluded that "the 
Author really ſuppogd his "two Orbs of ' the Propor- 

G tions, 
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tions ,he here. repreſents ;z as indeed it is but a. blmd Put 
upon our, Eye, as, well as our Reaſon, if he did nor. 

Now, tho I muſt declare, I cannot comprehend how 
this can ſtand with the Author's Suppoſitions . (as I con. 
ceive they are). before .ſet down, I am content to ſup- 
poſe, as all his Schemes ſeem to impart z that the Orbs 
of the Earth, and of the. Abyſſe, were, in their Con- 
tents of equal Dimenſions ;- and we ſhall examina what 
thereupon could follow, 1n order to a Deluge. 

I ſuppoſe then, that the Antediluvian Earth contain'd 
an Orb of two Miles: deep, or as much as would make 
two Miles deep/if it were coucht on the bottom of 
the Abyſle, as it then was on the ſurface of it : and that 
the Orb of the Abyſle, contain'd rwo Miles in depth 
likewiſez for I ſuppoſe here, with the Author, as before, 
that the two. Qrbs together made four Miles in height, 

To being ſuppos'd 3. when the Earth broke, and made 
a Deluge, I ask- what became .of the two Miles Water ? 
The Author tells us that the Sea containg a quarter of a 
Mile depth in Water, over half the Globe of the Earth: 
and ſays, that jf the Earth ſhould difgorge all the Wa- 
ters it has beſides in its, Bowels, .1t would not make half 
an, Ocean; and. he tells us again and again, that all the 
Waters of the Abyſle are contain'd in the Sea, and in 
the Caverns of the Earth% What then is become of the 
other Mile and three quaters Water ? -, 
© Having thus; dergon(tratively refuted , (as I 'conceive) 
the Author's whole Hypatheſis, both according to the 
Proportions he. ſeems to have. given. to his Orbs, in his 
Schemes; or to haye as intimated them.to have 
been in his Work ; I ſhall urge the matter alittle farther, 
and, plainly ſhew it, impoſhble,. either for, the Author, or 
any. Man. elſe tq aſſign; any Proportions whatſpever to. 
ſuch Orbs z. that a Deluge, and the Form of the preſent 
Earth ſhould be thence caus'd; ſuppoling only (as the 
Learned generally do) that the, Sea. is. two Miles deep 
in its deepeſt part 3 where the Author, will. have his A- 
byſle to; end, - on the firſt, Sediment of the 'Chaos. - or 
then 
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then, I fay; firſt, 'Fcorcervs-Mer' will' generally agree 
with what the Author has before Taid' down, viz. That 
there is in Nature but Water enough to make an Orb of a 
quarter of a Mile depth,” on the firſt 'Sediment of the 
Chaos, And ſecondly, As to the Proportion, which muſt 
be allow'd tothe Orb of Earth, its' manifeſt to us, that 
fince it's two Miles from the level of the'Sea to the dee- 
peſt part of it, and ſince it's all Earth, in all parts of the 
Globe to that depth, except what the Waters in the Sea, 
and in the Caverns of the Earth do amount to; which 
is but enough to make an Orb but of a quarter of a 
Mile depth, round the Earth; a good part of which Orb 
will alſo be countervail'd by that part of the Earth, which 
is above the level of the Sea; it mult follow, that no 
Proportion can be affign'd to an Orb of Earth, but about 
two Miles in depth, Now, we find, according to theſe 
Proportions; which are the only Proportions aſligna- 
ble to the two Orbs; that the Abyſfe.Orb is but a ninth 
part of the other ; a Proportion no way anſwering ſuch 
an Effect, as a Deluge, and the forming of the preſent 
Earth, which could not poſhbly thence enſue, | 

Thus I have been forc't to apply Arguments ſeveral 
ways, and to make a large Diſcourſe on a Point ; which, 
if the Hypotheſis had been clearly ſtated, I might have 
anſwered in a few Lines, And now I think, no more 
need be ſaid, the whole Contents of the Book falling of 
courſe ; only as the Author has faid in fome part of his 
Work, That he conceives what he has advanc'd may, at 
leaſt, ſerve to open the Inventions of ſome other Men ; 
ſo, poſſibly, ſome part of what I ſhall deliver 1n the fe- 
que), may conduce to the ſame end. 

If the Author does ſuppoſe, that ar the time of the 
Diſruption of his Ocb of Earth, there was an Orb of Air, 


or Vapours betwixt it,and his Abyſſe-Orb; rais'd there by | 


the conſtant Aion of the Sun on the Abyſle in the later 
Ages of the Antediluvian World, as in ſome places of 
his Works he ſeems to intimate: I think he ought to 


have repreſented ſuch an Air-Orb, in his Scheme of the 
G 2 Du- 
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Diſruption of. his Orb of urns > 135. Which he has not 
done : and therefore my. preceding Arguments have not 
related to any ſuch Air-orb. But it he pleaſes to be plain 
in the matter, and fairly-tells us (if he. ſuppoſes any 
ſuch Air-orb). how thick he ſuppoſes it, and what thick- 
neſs he allows to his other Orbs; I do here aſſure him 
I ſhall always be ready, either to ſhew him the impoſh- 
bility of a Deluge its being caus'd that way, ſo that the 
Earth ſhould be afterwards habitable z or treely to own 
that he has repreſented the Poſhbility of a thing to me, 
which upon long thinking hitherto, I cannot conceive fo 
to. have been. 


— = — 


Cray. VIL and VIE. 


N the ſeventh Chapter the Author endeavours to make 

out by Argument, and from Hiſtory, and particularly 
by ſome paſllages in the Scriptures, that the Explication 
he has given of an univerſal Deluge, is not an Idea only : 
but an account of what really came to paſs in this Earth, 
and the true Explication of Noah's Flood. And in the 
8th Chapter, he endeavours particularly to explain Noa#'s 
Flood, in the material parts and circumſtances of it, ac- 
cording to his preceding Theory : and concludes this 
Chapter with a Diſcourle, how far the Deluge may be 
look'd upon as an effect of an ordinary Providence; and 
how far of an extraordinary. ' 

I think it plain enough, by what I have ſet forth in 
the foregoing Chapter, that nothing contain'd in theſe 
Chapters, can be of any force z, wherefore I ſhall pats 
them by; only taking notice ot what. the Author ſays 
eoncerning an Ordinary or Extraordinary Providence 1n 
reference to the Deluge z for performing which, he will 
not have the Waters to have been created, or otherwiſe 
miraculouſly brought on the Earth : but allows, as there 
Was an. extraordinary Providence in the Lan”, Or 
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Compoſition of the firſt Earth, ſo there was alſo in the 
diflolution of it: and thinks it had been impoſhible for 
the Ark, to have ſubſilted on the raging Abyſs, for the 
preſervation of Noah and his Family, without a miracu- 
lous hand of Providence to take care of them. And con- 
cludes, that writing a Theory of the Deluge, as he does; 
he is to exhibit a ſeries of Cauſes, whereby it may be 
_ intelligible, or to ſhew the proxim natural Cauſes 
of it. 

Now as for any natural Cauſes to be found for the 
Deluge, the learned Johannes Picus, falling foul with A- 
[trologers, ſays thus : 

Aſtrologers aſcribe Noah's Flood, as well as all other 
Miracles, mention'd in the Scriptures, to their Conſtella- 
tionsz in which thing doubtleſs they are madder than 
thoſe, who deny any ſuch things to have been ; becauſe 
they believe them, as they are related, and nevertheleſs 
effected by natural Cauſes z when no greater madneſs can 
be imagin'd, than to think that any thing is done by Na- 
tures power, above Nature it ſelf; this being demon- 
{trably ſo ; becauſe nothing is more repugnant to Nature, 
than that it ſhould attempt its own deſtruction : where- 
tore it would never -bring that Injury on its (elf, that it 
could not free it ſelf from by its Power. And if it 
could not be according to the courle of Nature, that the | 
Waters exceeding the Mountains tops fifteen Cubits , 
Noah with his Cargo in the Ark ſhould be free from Ship- 
wrack twelve months; ſoit was not Natures purpole to 
drown the whole Earth with an Inundation of Waters, 
to the deſtruftion of all living Creatures. He adds alſo. 
particularly againſt Aſtrologers (who will bave the Stars 
to be Signs, at leaſt, if not the cauſes of ſuch effects) as 
follows. The courſe of natural things is ſo limited by 
God, according to the Order he has eſtabliſht ; and ſo 
disjoyn'd from thoſe things which are preternaturally 
done, by the divine Power and Will; that if all theſe 
were taken away, there would be nothing wanting-nor 


nothing abounding in Nature. Wherefore as by the = 
cr 
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der eſtabliſht by Gad, natural things are ſignified by na- 


tural Signs, and miraculous things by antecedent Mi- 
raclesz ſo Noah, being divinely inſpir'd, and to be pre- 
ſerv'd by the divine Power, fignified to the World that 
an univerſal Deluge was to come by a Miracle of the di- 
vine Juſtice, and he exemplifies the uſual proceedings of 
Providence in other inſtances of the ſame kind. 

And indeed, we have reaſon to think, that if there had 
been any natural Cauſes for the Deluge, ſome of the 
learned Perſons then in being, at leaſt upon Noab's warn- 
ing, would -have perceiv'd ſome growing diſpoſitions in 
the Heavens and Earth toward ſuch an effe&, and not 
have ſuffer'd themſelves to have been all ſurpriz'd 
when it came, as the Scriptures repreſent to us they 
were. 

Apain, fince the ten Plagues of Fgypt were miracu- 
lous 3 which were to teach only one obdurate King that 
there was a God, who commanded all things: certainly 
when that God pleas'd to execute his vengeance on a 
World conſummate in- fin z he would do it in an extra- 
ordinary and ſupernatural manner; that Poſterity ſhould 
have no Tergiverſation, but be forc'd to own that Divine 
controling Power, being certified of this a&, ſurpaſ- 
ſing all natural Cauſes whatſoever. And whereas the 
Author ſays, that he writing a Theory of the De- 
Juge, is to ſhew the proxim natural Cauſes of it : Ir will 
be anſwered, that when an effe& is thus miraculauſ]y 
wrought, by an arbitrary determination of the moſt re- 
mote Cauſe, we muſt not look after proxim Cauſes in 
Nature for it ; Effe&s being only accountable from any 
ſecond or proxim natural Cauſes, when things are left to 
Gods ordinary Concourſe. Not but God often uſes ſecond 
Cauſes in working Miracles, but then he raiſes that na- 
tural Power, othcrwiſe belonging to them to an height 
far tranſcending Nature ; ſo that the common Laws of 
motion and gravity, by which the Author pretends to 
eſtabliſh his Hypotheſis, have no place here, 
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I may add, that it's the general Opinion of Divines, 
that nothing of thoſe things which God'has made by him- 
ſelf, and without the concurrence-of any other Cauſe, 
will ever have an end, or total diſſolution (as the Author 
intimates this diſſolution of the Earth to be) for want 
of Principles in them ſufficient for their eternal ſupport; 
tho God, by his meer will may put an end to them, or 
diſſolve them as he pleaſes; and therefore as the Earth 
and other Elements were made by God in the Begin- 
ningz ſo according to their natures they will remain 
for ever without any deſtruction or diſſolution, as to the 
whole, tho they may undergo ſome pactial Changes. 
And in reference to this, the learned /aJeſcus, on that paſ- 


ſage of Eſdras, Conſidera ergo & tu, quoniam minori ſta- 1. ,.c.s. 


tur4 eſtis, pre his, qui ante vos, &* qui poſt vos minori 
quam vos, quaſi jam ſexeſcentes creature, & fortitudinem 
Juventutis pretereuntes. Says, but neither is that fourth 
Book of Eſdras receiv'd by Divines, nor could that Opi- 
nion ever down with me: for the World has Ages ac- 
cording to divine Ordinations, and the account of Times 
which God has with himſelf, but not according to Na- 
ture; ſince neither its riſe was from Nature, nor will its 
deſtruftion ſo happen. Indeed, it may be that this or 
that little part of the Earth, drain'd by long culture and 
ſowing may decry, but not the whole Earth; neither 
does any little part of it ever fo decay, as things which 
really grow old; fo that it can never after reſume its 
ſtrength, and, as it were, wax young again z but all things 
paſs away and return in a certain Circle, according to all 
and each of their parts, according to all, by vicifhitudes, 
ſome being decay'd, others render'd more fertile ; accord- 
ing to each, each of them being alternately decay'd and 
reſtor'd, And indeed, the Learned Dr. Hakew1i/, in his 
Apology, hag ſo well clear'd the Point again(t a general 
decay in the World, that I think it paſt time of Day now 
to have it brought in queſtion : ſo that ſuch a diſſolu- 
tion in the Earth, tending to its general decay, as-the Au- 
thor intimates, may not bc admitted, 
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I ſhall conclude this Chapter by obſerving, that be- 
ſides the miraculous Providence, which the Author al- 
lows in the ſaving of the Ark, his Hypotheſis forces him 
to introduce two or three Miracles more; as I ſhall ſhew 
in the Second Book : Whence we ſhall find, that what 
he has endeavour'd to ſave in one great Miracle, he has 
been forc't to make out in litthe ones. 


Cuavpe. IX. 


OW the Author comes to prove his Theory from 
IN the Effects, and preſent Form of the Earth 5 and 
in this Ninth Chapter , after having obſery'd that the 
molt conſiderable and remarkable things, that occur 
in the Fabrick of this preſent Earth, are; Firſt, ſubter- 
raneous Cavities, and ſubterraneonus Waters : Secondly, 
the Channel of the great Ocean: Thirdly, Mountains 
and Rocks, He proceeds to give an account of theſe 
according to his Hypotheſis : Beginning with ſubterra- 
neous Cavities and Waters: Saying that thoſe Cavities 
were made, upon the general Diſſolution of the Earth, 
according as the broken Fragments variouſly fell into hol- 
low and broken Poſtures: and that the ſubterraneous 
Waters are parts of the Abyſle, the Pillars and Founda- 
tions of the preſent Earth ſtanding immerſt in it, 

Now, I have ſhewn before, that ſuch an Orb of 
Earth, and Diſſolution of it on the Face of the Abyſle, 
for cauſing Noah's Deluge (as the Author has ſuppos'd ) 
was impoſhble, -and conſequently his Explanation here 
of ſubterraneous Cavities and Waters cannot hold, I 
might add ſome things here for ſhewing the neceflity 
of ſubterraneous Caverns in the Antediluvian Earth, 
which the Author denies to have been : But becauſe in 
the following Chapters, I ſhall ſhew the nececflity of a 
Sea and Mountains, in thoſe times; the Uſes uf which 
may be more conſpicuous; I ſhall paſs by the Cavities at 
preſent. CH AP. 
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FJEre the Author treats concerning the Sea-Channel, 

and the Original of it, the Cauſes of its irregular 

Form and unequal Depths: as allo of the Original of 
Iſlands, their Situation and Properties. 

He exaggerates much in the Deſcription of the Sea- 
Chanel ; where among(t other things he ſays thus, p. 128. 
* Whea I preſent this great Gulph to my Imagination, 
* emptied of all its Waters, naked, and gaping at the 
* Sun, ſtretching its Jaws from one end of the Earth to 


* another, it appears to me the moſt ghaſtly thing in Na- * 


* ture, And again, p. 131. *If we ſhould ſuppoſe the 
* Ocean dry, and if we look't down from the top of ſome 
* high Cloud, upon the empty -Shell ; how horridly and 
* barbaroufly would it look? And with what Amaze- 
* ment ſhould we ſec it under us, like an open Hell, or 
© a wide bottomleſs Pit: So deep and hollow and vaſt; 
*ſo broken and confusd, fo every way deform'd and 
* monſtrous, &*c. 3 

To this I muſt ſay, as far as I can conceive of the Sea- 
Channel, if it were empty, and had a Sword upon tt, 
and Trees, as the Land has; I can fancy no other Pro- 


ſpe(t could be there, than what the Earth now affords , 


us: We have Mountaivs now that appear as high to us, 
as perhaps any would, if we then ſtood in any part of 
the Sea-Channel; and fo for any other ſupposd Uneven- 
neſſes. Indeed to look upon many places of it naked, 
without a Sword on them, might not ſeem fo well ; ſo 
draw off the Skin from the moſt beautious Creature on 
the Earth, and fee how it will look: as for other Gha- 
ſtlineſs, I fancy none; for when all is ſaid, it is but a 


Veil ſpread over half the Earth, allow'd to afford a.quar- 


ter of a Mile depth to the Sea, taking one place with 
another thorowout, and not being above two Miles deep 
at 
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at the deepeſt part; and what is this in a Philoſophi- 
cal Conſideration, when compar'd with the yaſt Body it 
lies upon ? It's a placs fit to receive ſuch a poor Lake 
as the Sea; otherwiſe not worth naming, being not com- 
parably ſo much to the Body of the Earth, as the thick- 
neſs of 2 Leaf of the thinneſt Paper, drawn from one 
balf part of a Globe of three feet Diameter, takes from 
the bulk of that Globe. | 

Next the Author tells us, there are three things par- 
ticularly to be confider'd concerning the Sea- Channel, 
vis. Its general Irregularity, the valt Hollownefs of its 
Cavity, and the Declivity of its ſides, which lie ſhelving, 
tho with ſome Unevenneſs, from top to bottom. And 
theſe he thinks may be aptly explain according to his 
Hypothelis, by the fall of the Earth, and are not ex- 
plainable any other way 3 and he pives us two Figures, 
for repreſentipg the Fall of the Earth to effect theſe things: 
Fhe like he ſays for the Riſe of original HKlands ; which 
he counter-diftinguiſhes from fuch as are faCtitious; theſe 
being made either by the Aggeſtion of Sands, or the Sea's 
leaving the tops 'of fome ſhallow places that lie high, or 
by a Divulfion from ſome Continent , or a Protruſion 
from the bottom of the Sea, And he gives ys alſo one 
Figure to repreſent the Riſe of thole original Ilands, ac- 
cording to his faid Hypotheſis, 

To this I anſwer, That the Cauſes he has given for 


. theſe Phenomena relating to the Sea-Channel, are well al- 


ſign'd conſequenrially to his Hypotheſis; but, as I have 
already ſhewn a failure in his Hypotheſis, thoſe cauſes 
cannot be true, neither ſhall T be more particular on them, 
But as the Author has excluded a Sea from his Antedi- 
luavian Earch, I ſhall ſet down a few Reaſons, to ſhew 
the neceffity of a Sea from the beginning of the World. 

Firſt then, we find a neceflity of admitting a Sea, from 
the beginning, for the ſupport of Sea-Animals and Ve- 
getablesz which we cannot judg but to have been from 
the beginning : For, ſuppoſing that 'the Authority of 
Moſes, who tells us of a Sea, and great Whales, &#«. _ 
the 
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© the beginning ſhould be: evaded: I would ask whether 
all Sea-Animals and Vegetables were created de nove at. 
ter the Deluge, or whether they were kept in the An- 
tediluvian Rivers, or in the Abyſſe? Firlt to ſay they 
were then created de #ove, or that their Seeds had been 
preſerv'd in the Antediluvian World, till they exerted 
their Powers at the Deluge, it would no way be admit- 
ted: For this were in effe& to exclude, in a manner, half 
the Creation, in reference to Plants and Animals from the 
Antediluvian Earth z the Sea being the mot fertile of all 
the parts of the World, the generative Faculty being no 
where ſo luxuriatt, as there, Secondly, -they could not 
live ia the ſuppogd Antediluvian Rivers, which in all 
probability muſt have been all freſh, and without any 
Saltneſs in them, as I ſhall ſhew in the next Chapter : 
And again, when we conſider the various Genius's of 
Fiſhes, we find it inconſiſtent for them to have liv'd in 


thoſe Rivers; For, as Philo ſays, all marine Animals re- 1:5. de 


ceive not their Being in all places z ſome love a mooriſh _ 


and ſhallow Sea, ſome Ditches and Ports, neither paſſing 
up into the Land, nor ſwimming far from the Sea ſhoar ; 
ſome living in the deep Seas, ſhun Iſlands, Rocks, and 
Promontories, running out into the Sea z and others are 
delighted in calm and quiet Seas, others in tempeſtuous, 
ſo that being exercis'd with continual toffings, and ftri- 
ving againſt the Surges, they become (tronger and fat- 
ter, &c, Now how all theſe Diſpoſitions and a multi- 
tude of others could be anſ{wer'd in the Antediluvian 
Rivers, or the Abyſfe, I ſee not. The like may be faid 
of all Birds living always on the Sea Coaſts, and feeding 
on Sea Animals; and the like of Vegetables, which grow 
no where, but in, or by the Sea. Thirdly, as to the 
Abyile, certainly the Birds could not be prelerv'd theres 
if it be ſaid that the Fiſhes or Sea-Plants could, I defire 
one Inſtance in natural Hiſtory, where any Animal or 
Vegetable, has been found living twenty Fathoms deep 
in the Earth, where there has not been. a Communica- 
tion to the day; 1 well know there are:fome Fiſhes (I 
H 2 eannot 
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cannot ſay Vegetables) living in ſome ſubterraneous Ri 
vers and Lakes, which have ſuch a Communication, a 
I ſpeak of, but none otherwiſe. 

To conclude, the Author, in his Anſwer to Mr.Warrey, 
finding himſelf urg'd, againſt the living of Fiſhes in 
the Abyſle, through its cloleneſs ; inſtances that a Child 
can live many Months, ſhut up.in the Mothers Belly, 
where, he ſays, there is Cloſeneſs and Darkneſs in the 
higheſt degree; and thinks it likely that the Fiſhes were 
leſs ative and agile in the Abyſſe than they are now; 
and that their Life was more iluggiſh then , and their 
Motions more flow, as being (till in the Womb of Na- 
ture, that was broke up at the Deluge; and that they had 
Air enough for their imperfe&t way of breathing in that 
ſtate; and that poſſibly they might have ſome Paſſages 
1n their Bodies open'd, at the Diſruption of the Abytle, 
when they were born into the free Air, which were not 
open'd before, &*c. 

To this I reply, that it's one thing what a Man 1s forc't 
to ſay conſcquentially to an Hypotheſis , which he pro- 
poſes to introduces and another, what Reaſon dictates 
to him, upon free Thought : And I believe, if the Au. 
thor's Hypotheſis would permit him to be open and can- 
did , he muſt own that ſuch an Abyſle could be no pro- 
bable, nor poſſible . Habitation for Fiſhes. As for the 
Inſtance of the Child in the Mothers Belly 5 where the 
Author ſays there 1s Cloſeneſs and Darkneſs in the high- 
elt degree; we know it to be otherwiſe; the Mother 
being a living and breathing Animal, - and having a Body 
freely perſpirablez the Envelopings alſo with which the 
Infant is encompaſt, being very thin 3 nor can the Child 
ſubſiſt if the Mother dies. Now what Analogy with 
this has an Orb of dead Earth a Mile or two thick, 
with which the Abyſle is ſuppos'd to be invelted, where 
the Fiſhes are ſaid to live? Again, how unnatural is it 
for the Author to make the Fiſhes, in the Antediluvian 
Paradiftacal times, to be in. an embrionate imperfect ſtate!z 
{ſq that the Whale could not ſport himſelf, by ſpouting 


up 
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up Waters, .nor the Naxtilz ſay] before the Wind, nor 
any Fiſhes divert themſelves, according to their Genius, 
and what they enjoy in this pitiful degenerate World : 
So that at a time, when all things on the Earth are fup- 
pos'd to have flouriſht in a degree far tranſcending the 
preſent; the poor Fiſhes ( which leaſt deſerv'd it ) lay 
under a double Curſe; being wholly pent up in a dark 
Dungeon, impervious to the Light and Air, as great Blef- 
fings, as the World affords; and having no Food, but 
by preying on each other 3 whereas now, beſides Vege- 
tables, growing in the Seas, they have good Supplies by 
what the Rivers bring them, beſides other good Contin- 
gencies from the Shoars. I muſt confeſs that I know no- 
thing forct and unnatural in an Hypotheſis, if this be not ſo. 

Next, we muſt conſider the Neceſlity of a Sea in re. 
ference to its Uſe, as to the Earth; and to pals by its Uſe 
for Navigation, which is generally ſuppos#d not to have 
been pratisd in the Antediluvian timesz we find that 
the Antients unanimouſly plac'd the Sea all along the tor- 
rid Zonez many of them ſaying that the Body of the 
Sun, and other Planets and Stars were refreſht and nou- 
riſht by the Moiſture thence drawa: But however we 
wy look upon this Opinion, we mult (till ſay with the 

oct, 
Sed rapidus Titan ponto ſua Iumina paſcens, 


And that one of the chiefeſt Actions of the Sun's 
Rayes on this inferior Globe, 1s, to raiſe Waters from 
the Seas, ' to be pals'd thence by the Winds on all the 


parts of the Earth, to qualiftie the Air, for the Promo- - 


tion, Refreſhment, and Support of Vegetable and Animal 
ProduQions : and hence as Plutarch ſays, Fomer, in the 
Battle,oppoſes Neptune to Apollo; and hence Juno is ſaid to 
bave been born and brought up in the I{land Samos, and 
to have been educated by Oceanns and Tethys, or by the Q- 
ceanine Nymphs; the Air being chiefly ted by the Sea- Wa- 
tersrarify'd, And indeed it ſeems much more natural to me, 


that the great Magazineof waters, for ſupplyiog all the ous 
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of the Earth, ſhould, in good meaſure, be plac't on that 


j. part of it, where the ſtrongeſt Aion of the Sun is; 


thin to make it near the Poles, where its Rays have lit- 
tle or no Effe&; or in places remote from the ſaid parr. 
It's true, the Author may ſay, the Waters are brought 
round again, from the Poles to the Parts near the torrid 
Zone, by the Riversz and that the Rivers terminating 
there, theſe parts were all = and mooriſh; whence 
the Sun might as well raiſe Waters to ſupply the Earth, 
as from the Sea. But ſtitLfay it's unnatural not to place 
Waters where the ſtrongeſt Attion of the Sun is; and 
again, I cannot think thoſe other Waters would ſerve the 
turn, they being all freſh, whe notwithſtanding 
their flowing) a general Corruption mult have follow'd 
in them, as alſo in regard they were not refreſht by Rains, 
and frequent Fountains paſſing int6 them, at certain di- 
ſtances, as now : Neither do I conceive they could have 
aptly maintain'd a Vegetation and Propagation of Spe- 
cies in Plants and Animals. And I make no doubt, but 
if the Uſes of the Sea were duly inſpected and ſtated, 
its Waters, as now qualifi'd with an highly fermented 
Brackiſhneſs, would be found of as neceſfary uſe in car- 
rying on the Oeconomy of the Macrocoſm ; as the bilous, 
pancreatick, ſplenetick, .and other Jayces are for - per. 
forming the like Office in the Body of Man; or indeed, 
as the learned Palzopolitanys ſays, to take the Sea from 
the Earth, were the ſame as to drein an Animal of his 
Heart Blood. : 
To this we may add, that if the concurrent Vote of 
all the Men of Senſe of Antiquity ſignifies any thing, 
they are unanimous in the Afſertion of a Sea from the 
beginning z ſo as a Commentator on Ariſtotle has truly ob- 
ſerv'd, that all thoſe who have held the World Eternal, 
held the Sea (ſo too; and all thoſe that held the World 
to have had a beginning, hel1 the Sea to have exiſted to. 
gether withit, And we know that Neptune was always 
£ld an Antediluvian God ;z and fo we know the famous 
Diviſion of the World betwixt the three Brothers : J«- 
piter 
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piter commanding the Air, Neptuwe the Sea, and Dis or 
Pluto the inward Regions of the Earth, And indeed, 
we find the Ancients ſo tond of a Sea, that ſcarce any 
of them deſcribe a terreſtrial Paradiſe, but mention the 
Sea with it. 


Cruae. XL 


HIS Chapter treats concerning the Mountains of 
the Earth, their greatneſs and irregular Form 
their Situation, Cauſes and Ortgine. 

Firlt then, the Author here gives us an Eloge on Moun. 
tains, exprefling himſelf thus: _ 

* The greateſt objets of Nature are, methinks, the 
© mo(t pleaſing to behold 3 and next to the great Concave 
© of the Heav'ns, and thole boundleſs Regions where the 
« Stars inhabit, there is nothing that I look upon with 
* more pleaſure than the wide Sea, and the Mountains of 
© the Earth, There is ſomething augult and ſtately in 


* the air of theſe things, that infpires the Mind with great 


© Thoughts and Paflions. We do naturally upon ſuch oc- 
« calions, think of God and his Greatneſs, and whatſoever 
© has but the ſhadow and appearance of Infinite, as all 
* things have, that are -too big tor our Comprehenſion, 
* they fill and overbear the Mind with their exceſs, and 
«* cat it into a pleaſing kind of (tupor and admiration. But 
at laſt he concludes, that theſe Mountains, ſo ſpecious'\as 
they ſcem, are nought but great Ruins 3 and then expa- 
_ tiates much in ſetting forth their Greatneſs, irregular Form 
and Situation, and laſtly, aſſigns their Cauſes and Origine. 

Now,, as to the Cauſes and Origine of Mountains, and 
the accidents belonging to them; fince I have already 
ſhewn that the Account which the Author has rendred of 
them, upon the breaking of the Earth at the Deluge, is 
erroneous, I ſhall not here fay more to: them: efpecially 
having intimated already in the fifth Chapter, how [ 
con- 
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conceive Mountains, a Sea, cc. may be accounted for 
more rationally another way z but (hall offer ſome things 
concerning the neceſſity, and uſe of Mountains from the 
beginning of the World, as I have already ſhewn the ne- 
cefiity of a Sea. 

When a2 man conſiders the fair Encomium the Author 
has made on Mountains, tho ar laſt, concluding them to 
be but a Ruin, andexcluding them his Antediluvian Earth; 
he would be apt to ſay, it's pity that Earth ſuppos'd far 
to exceed the preſent, ſhould be without ſuch noble 
Ruins, and ev'n Paradiſe it (cif: and indeed as the An- 
cients ( according to what I have intimated before ) 
ſcarce ever deſcrib'd a Paradiſe without mentioning a Sea, 
ſo they ſeldom did it without naming Mountains, [ 
know not how all Mankind may ſtand afteted ; bur I 
know a great part will agree with me, thata level Coun- 
try can never beſo pleaſant, as a Country, diverſified in 
Site and Ornament, with Mountains, Valleys, Chaſes, 
Plains, Woods, cataraCtical Falls,and Serpentine Courſes of 
Rivers, with a Proſpe& of the Sea,c*c. What is a dull Le- 
vel to this? Where the ſight is terminated at the next 
Hedge ; and if you raiſe Towers to overlook it, it can 
never equal, or come near the Charming variety of the 
other. Nor does the Authors Inſtance, in his Anſwer to 
Mr. Warrer, c, 7, ſeem to me to clear the Point, where 
he ſays, we are pleasg'd with the looking upon the Ruins 
of a Roman Amphitheater, or a Triumphal Arch, tho 
time has defac'd its beauty. For the queſtion will ſtill 
lie, whether a Roman Amphitheater, or Triumphal Arch, 
in its Glory, were not more beautiful and pleafing to be- 
hold, than the Ruins of them : and I ſhall ſtil] be of Opi- 
nion, that the preſent Earth, on the accounts before ex- 
preſ\t, has a more delightful and Charming proſpect, than 
its Antediluvian ſtate, as by the Author repreſented, could 
bave afforded, but let us conſider the uſe of Moun. 
tains, 
 Wefind the Ancients call'd the Earth 84uymp our Mo- 


ther Earth; for as Plato ſays, the Earth does not imi- 
tate 
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"tate a Woman, but a Woman the Earth: and they com. 
par'd the Mountains on the Earth, to the breaſts of a Wo- 
man : and indeed if the thing be duly confider'd, we 
ſhall find that the Mountains are no leſs ornamental, and 
of neceftary uſe to the Earth, tor affording continual 
ſtreams of freſh Waters to ſuckle all her Productions; than 
the protuberant Breaſts of a Woman are, both for beau- 
tifying her Perſon, and yielding ſweet ſtreams of Milk 
for the nouriſhment of her Children, Hence alſo they 
call'd Naiure mAvuges, multimamma, and ador'd it by 
that name, under the figure of an Hermaphrodirte ; this 
Hermaphroditical Figure of Nature was to denote its 
double Power; becauſe the Ancients, and among others 
of them, Orpheus, Triſmegiſins and Soranus (aid, Nature was 
both male and female, and hence with the Greeks it's ſaid, 
0 4 n qvas. And Orpheas (tild Nature gvay oy, Deun 
Rs and the ancient Latins us'd Naturys as well as 
Natura, they gave it therefore an Hermaphroditical Fi- 
gure, but ſtill with many Breaſts, the Types of Mountains. 


8ccondly, The very learned Joannes Renchlin tells us, j,_;. 4 
that the whole Ornament of Nature, is from the admi- verb. mi- 


rable variety of- things found in it. And D. Hakewilt '* 
tells us, he ever conceiv'd that Variety and Diſparity in 
that Variety, ſerving for Ornament, Uſe and Delight, 
might thereby ſerve to ſet forth the Wiſdom, Power and 
Goodneſs of the Creator, no leſs than his greateſt and 
moſt glorious Works. We ſhall therefore conſider of 
what uſe Mountains are for promoting that Variety: of 
which we are ſufficiently put in mind by the learned D. 
Brown, in his judicious Account of his Travels, p. 89. 
where he ſays thus: | 

* Tho Az/{ria be more Northern than $tiria, or Carin- 
* thia, the Heats are there much greater; for there may be 
* as much difference, as to the temperature of air, and as 
*to heat and cold, in one Mile, as in ten degrees of Lati- 
*titudez and he that would cool and refreſh himſelf in 
* the Summer, had better go up to the top of the next 
* Hill, than remoye into a far more Northern N—_— 
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© And beneath. In the hot Country. of Arabia Travel- 
© lers complain much of the Cold they ſuffer in paſſing the 
«* Hills. The Mountains of Italy and Spain are cover'd with 
* Snow and Ice all the Summer, ſo is Mount Atlas; when 
* in Great Britain there is no ſuch thing, Henceit's eaſe 
to find of what Importance the Elevations of Mountains 
are for diverſifying 'Effe&s on the Earth: for it's mani- 
teſt that the Sun, that Father of Generation, joining 
with the central or ſeminal Mover in the Earth; does 
not only diverſihe Effetts here, by his gradual Ap- 
proaches, according to the ReRitude of his Rayes, on 
either ſide the /Equator: But does it rather in a grea- 
rer meaſure, according to the various Reflexions of his 
Rayes, through the various Sites and Elevations of the 
Earth 3 whence the Atmoſphere muſt be greatly varied 
M deep Valleys, on the tops of Mountains, and intheir 
various Acclivities, according as they regard ſeveral Fa- 
ces of the Heavens, Earth, and Seas. And fince in re- 
ſpect of Elevations ( as I have quoted from Dr, Brow» ) 
there may be as much difference, as to the Temperature 
of the Air, in one Mile of height, as in ten Degrees of 
Latitude; I wonder the Antediluvian Earth is ſupposd 
without this Advantage : the Beauty of Nature conſiſting 
in diverſify'd Effedts, and it being evident, that nothing 
can diverſifie ſo much, as ſuch Varieties of Elevations. 
Is 1t that the ſuppos'd Richnefs of the Antediluvian 
Soil could have ſupply'd all this? We anſwer, that ſuch a 
rich and fertile Soil is no way proper for many of Nature's 
Productions, which delight rather in ſuch Soils as are gene 
rally moſt barren. The learned Poet knew this whenhe ſaid, 


Nec ver terrg ferre omnes 011mia poſſunt, 
Fluminibus ſalices, craſsiſque paludibus alni 
Naſerniur, ſteriles ſaxoſis montibus orni, 

Littora myrthetis Ietiſſuma, denique apertos 
Bacchus amat colles, aquilonem &- ſrigora taxi, &c. 


All Soils produce not all things here below, 
Willows delight in Rivers, Alders grow 
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In muddy Marſhes, and the Wild: Aſh ſtands 

On rocky Mountains, Myriles on the Sands, 
Beſide the Sea, the Vine loves open Hills, 

The Iew, the cold North-Wind, and Winter chills. 


We know that many Herbs, ſet in a fat and moilt 
Soil, loſe their Nature and Vertuez becauſe they love 
Drought, And Hippocrates tells us, that Mountain Plants 
are of a more ſmart and vehement operation than others - 
And here a learned Botanift has a large Field to expa- 
tiate, in ſetting forth the variety of Plants, according to 
the various Sites and Elevations of the Earth. 

The like may be ſaid of Animals ; how many Species 
of them are there, which ſeem to be made for Moun- 
tains, and Mountains for them? Ot which a Man might 
ſay, as Virgil does of his Goats, 


. Paſcuntur verd ſylvas, &* ſumma Lycei, 


Horrentes rubos, & amantes ardua dumos, Geor, 1,3, 


Goats, and ſuch other Animals delighting in ſuch courſe 
Food, which unleſs eaten by them, would fall to noc- 
thing. And as Dr. Hakewil tells us, It's obſerv'd that 
the Inhabitants of Mountains, by reaſon of the Clearneſs 
of the Air, the Dryneſs of the Soi), and a more tempe- 
rate Dyet thereby occafion'd, are, for the moſt part, 
ſtronger of Limb, healthier of Body, quicker of Senſe, 
longer of Life, ſtouter of Courage, and of Wit ſharper 
than the Inhabitants of the Valley : And Mountains ſeem 
appointed by Providence to guard the lower Countries 
from the violence of blaſting and fierce Winds, to bridle 
the Fury of the enrag'd Sea, to mark out the Bounds and 
Borders of Nations, to ſtop the ſudden Invaſions of Ene- 
mies, and to prefcrve Hay, Corn, Cattel, Houſes, and 
Men from the danger of Land Floods, which overflaw 
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the Plains by the riſing of Rivers. And hence, as Ale- Gen. dier- 


xander ab Alexandro acquaints us, many of the Antients 
paid a Veneration to Mountains, extended on the Sca- 
I 2 Coalt, 
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Coaſt, as to a Deity, the Sea being thereby kept from 
over-flowing the Land. 

Again, the Author having excluded Mountains from 
his Antediluvian Earth, he excludes Metals and Minerals 
of courſe ; for xo Mountains, no Mines nor Minerals: And 
it will be hard to give an Inſtance in natural Hiſtory, of 
any Mines 1n level Countries, unleſs ſome Fragments of 
Metalline Oresare carry'd thither by a Torrent trom ſome 
adjacent Mountain. For Metalline-Ores lie not in Hori- 
zZontal Beds, as they are all in level Countries; but in 
Beds either (tanding perpendicular to, or ſome degree 
rais'd above, the Horizon; the Reaſons of which I 
may ſet forth in ſome other Traſt. The Author ſpea- 
king of theſe Mineral Productions, in the Sixth Chapter 
_ of his Second Book, ſays thus, 

* As for ſubterraneous things, Metals and Minerals, 1 
© believe the Antediluvians had none, and the happier 
*theyz no Gold, nor Silver, nor courſer Mctralsz the 
*Ule of theſe is cither imaginary, or in ſuch Works, as 
*by the Conſtitution of their World, they had little oc- 
* calion for : And Minerals are either for Medicine, which 
* they had no need of farther than Herbs, or for Mate- 
* rials to certain Arts, which were not then in uſe, or 
*were ſupplyd by other ways. Theſe ſubterraneous 
* things, Metals, and metalick Minerals are faCtitious, 
* not original Bodies, cozval with the Earth, but are made 
*jn procels of time, after long Operations and Conco- 
* (tions by the Action of the Sun within the Bowels of- 
*the Earth. And it the Stamina or Principles of them 
*roſe from the lower Regions that lye under the Abyſle, 
*as I am apt to think they do, it does not ſcem proba- 
' ble,, that they could be drawn through ſuch a Maſle 
* of Waters, or that the Heat of the Sun could on a ſud- 
* den, penetrate ſo deep, and be able to looſen, and raiſe 
©them into the exterior Earth. 

[ have intimated before, that the Author, upon his ex+- 
cluſton of Mountains, was forc't to exclude Minerals from 
his Antediluvian Earth 3 tho it be with this hard _ 

ance 
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ſtance, that there is a plain Text of the Scriptures againſt 
him, Ger. 4. where Tubalcain is ſaid ro have wrought in 
Braſs and : het long before the Flood, which ſeems to 
me unan{werable. So again, Gey, 2. it's faid that the Ri- 
ver Piſon encompaſs'd the Land of Favilah, where there 


was Gold. And it we give credit to the Book of Henoch, 


quoted by Zertullian L. de Idololat. Tubalcain wrought L. 4. de 
alſo in the other Metals, as Gold, Silver, &c. of which 419% 


afterwards Idols were made. Moreover the Author al- 
lowing the Hebrew Chronology, that ſuppoſes but 292 


Years from the Flood to Abraham: now as Ralegb ſays, Lib. 2. 
in Abraham's time Zgypt had many magnificent Cities, <4? 57: 


and ſo had' Paleſtine, and alt the bordering Countries ; 
yea all that part of the World beſides as far as India; 
and thoſe not built with Sticks, but with hewn Stones, 
and defended with Walls and Rampiresz and how all 
theſe Cities ſhould be built with hewa Stones without 
Iron, 1s not ſo eaſily imaginable: And to fay that the In- 
vention of it was after the Flood, and all theſe things 
done with it in ſo ſhort a time, will not paſs eafily with 
me, whatever it may with others. 

And that Gold and Silver were plenty in the time of 
Abraham, \t's evident, Gen. 13, where Abraham 1s ſaid to 
have been very rich in Gold and Silver; and again, Ch.20. 
Abimelech ſays to Sarah, Behold, T have giventhy brother a 
thouſand pieces of ſilver : and Ch. 33. Abraham lays to E- 
phron, I will givethee money for thy Field : Ephron alt- 
ſwers, The field is worth four hundred ſheckles of ſilver : 
which when Abraham had heard, he weighed to hims the Sum he 
had nam'd, in current Money, Again, it's recorded in Hi- 
ſtory, that the firſt Man that ſtamp'c Money in Italy, 
was Jan; whom Beroſus will have to be the Patriarch 
Noah : which Opinion alſo the Author abets, both 1n his 
Theory, and in his Anſwer to Mr. IWarrey, I could 
add many other. Inſtances relating hereunto, bur I think 
theſe ſufficient, 

Now, it's true the Author, in his Anſwer to Mr Warren, 
Chap. 10, as to the Paſſage of Tybalcain, replies, Ti he 
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does not believe Ironor Braſs to be once mention'd in all 
his Theory : Neither do I obſerve that they are there par- 
ticularly nam'd.z but, I believe, if any Man pleaſe to read 
that Paragraph of the Authors, before ſet down,. and du- 
ly weighs-ir, he will ſoon find (the whole Context of it 
con(ider'd) what it naturally imports; and that there is 
a difference betwixt an Evaſion, and-a ſatisfaftory An- 
ſwer. However I think it reaſon, that every Man ſhould 
be alloiw'd to be his own Expoſitor, And if the Au- 
thor does take upon himto maintain, that Braſs and Iron 
were before the Flood, but no other Metals ; I conceive 
what I have urg'd for the others Coexiſtence with them, 
carries ſome weight z and if this will not be allow'd: 41 
would ask what ſhould hinder the Generation of the other 
Metals, if thoſe were then generated : -For the main Dif- 
ficulty (till returns, .No Mountains, no Mines ; and I would 
gladly ſee an Inſtance or two, in natural Hiſtory (if there 
are any) where Metals are generated without Moun. 
tains; and have ſome colourable Reaſons allign'd, why, 
if-any of the Metals were generated before the Flood, 
others: ſhould not 3; ſince it's generally obſerv'd, that in 
the ſame Tracts of Lands, where one ſort of Metal is ge- 
nerated, ſeveral others accompany it. The Author in the 
later part of the ſaid Paragraph, intimates himſelf of 
Cartes's Opinion, viz. That the Stamina, or Principles of 
Metals roſe from the lower Regions, that Iye under the 
Abyſſez and thinks it probable, that they could not be 
drawn through ſuch a Maſſe of Waters: Now, tho this 
be a good Argument againſt him, Ad howinem, to ſhew 
that he cdfiges all Metals before the Flood; yet I ſhall 
not infiſt upon .it z 'becauſe I could never acquieſce in 
Cartes's Hypotheſisz and were he ſtill living, I ſhould be 
free to ſhew him the ground of my diſlike. Cares con- 
ſequentially to his Hypotheſis, ſuppoſes Metals to be al. 
together generated at the feet of Mountains 3 whereas, 
by Experience, we find them as often, if not oftner, in 
Plains.and Valleys on the tops of Mountains 3 and thoſe 
of a yery conſiderable. height, as in the ſides and __ 
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feet of them. - But this is no place to refute Cartes's Hy- 
potheſis. To conclude, whoever goes about to exclude 
Metals from the Antediluvian Earth, I believe that the 
Paſſage of Twbalcain will never admit of a fair Solution ; 
for it any Paflages, in the Scriptures, are ſo ſelf-evident, 
that they will not bear various Interpretations, I look up. 
on that to beone3 and it not ſeeming to coniain Myſtery, 
which may require to-be allegorically refoly'd : And again, 
as for the Nature of the thing, I believe no Man will be 
able thence to draw any Argument to convince us of 
their Non-exiſtence before the Flood: Nor have we 
reaſon to admit of - any precarious Hypotheſis tending 
thereunto. 

Moreover, when the Author excludes Minerals from 
his Antediluvian Earth ,* we ſhould know how far the 
Word extends; for among other Minerals, Salt is one; 
and indeed the Sea and Mountains being excluded, which 
are the two Magazines for 'Salt, I know not how the 
World could have been well ſupply'd : It's true, Men 
being generally ſuppos'd then to have eaten no Fleſh, it 
would be the leſs wanted: But whatever they eat, Salt 
is ſtill.a: good Seaſoner ; belides the Uſes it has in the 
World for maintaining Vegetation, and other ways, *(- 
pecially. in Marine Plants; which cannot be ſupported by 
the ordinary Saltneſs, drawn from the Earth. 


Whereas the Author ſays that Metals and Metalick. 


Minerals are faCtitious, /nor original Bodies, cozval with 
the 'Earth, e*c..I cannot allow this to be fo, at leaſt as 


to-their: Non-exiſtence before the Flood 3 for if he ſup-- 


poſes thoſe Rocks, which-are found on Mountains, with 
Metalline Ores betwixt them, *to hgye been primzval, and 
to have-fallen at: the Deluge, thoſe Ores muſt have been 
ſo-too03: for it's evident to him that views Rocks con- 
taining Ores betwixtthem, that the Rocks and 'Orts-were 
form'd together, as I may demonſtrate in ſome other 
Work, Add the Author allows the Rocks iti Mountains 


. to-have beea Antediluvian,and to have fallen attheF lood; : 
being; free to awn; that the great naked Rocks He ſaw in 


the 
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the Alpes, were ſome of the chief Motives, which prom 
pted him to this Hypotheſis. 


—— 
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N this Chapter the Author pives a review of what has 

been already treated 3 he ſets forth the ſeveral Faces 
and Schemes, under which the Eartb would appear to a 
Stranger that ſhould view it; firſt at a diſtance, and then 
more cloſely : he examines and endeavours to refute all 
Methods offer'd by others for the Explanation of the 
Earth's Form : and laſtly adds a ConjeQure concerning 
the other Planets, their natural Form and State compa- 
red with ours. 

There being little new in this Chapter, I have the lets 
to conſider in it ; neither will it concern me here to mind 
whether others have' duly explain'd the Form of the 
Earth, or not. [ ſhall therefore only take notice of one 
Paſſage here, becauſe it relates to what I-have elſewhere 
urg'd, where the Author :argues againſt ſome Divines; 
who ſay that God Almighty made the Mountains and 
Sea-Channel immediately when he made the World; 
which Point he ſtates as follows, 

Let us conlider the Earth in that tranſient incomplete 
Form, which it. had when. the Abyiſe encompaſs'd»the 
whole Body of it: We bath agree that the Earth 'was 
once in this ſtate; and they,ſfay it came immediately out 
of [this State into its preſent Form 5 there being made 
by a ſupernatural, Power, a. great Channel or Ditch in 
one part of it,. which» drew: off the Waters from 'the reſt; 
and the Soil which was ſqueez'd and forc'd out of | this 
Ditch, made the Mountains : Againſt this he urges as fol- 


. lows, .. 


if the Mountains were taken-out of the Channel of 
the Sea,,;then they are equal to it; :and would fill it up, 
if.; they-were thrown in: againz/: But! theſe Proportions, 
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upon examination will not agree: for tho the Mountains 
of the Earth are very great, yet they do not equal by 
much the great Ocean : the Ocean extends to half theſur- 
face of the Earth; and if you ſuppoſe the greateſt depth 
. of the Ocean to anſwer the height of the greateſt Moun- 
tains, and the midcle depth to the middle fort of Moun- 
tains, the Mountains ought to cover all the dry Land, 
to make them anſwer to all the capacity of the Ocean: 
whereas we ſupposd them upon a reaſonable Computation, 
to cover but the tenth part of the dry Land; and conſe. 
quently, neither they nor the Sea-channel could have been 


producd in this manner, becauſe of their great diſpro- 


portion to one another : And the ſame thing appears if we 
compare the Mountains with the Abyſſe, which cover'd 
the Earth before this Channel was made; for this Channel 
being made great enough to contain all the Abyſſe, the 
Mountains taken out of it, muſt alſo be equal to all the 
Abyfle 3 but the aggregate of the Mountains will not an- 
ſwer this by many degrees; for ſuppoſe the Aby(le was 
but half as deep as the Ocean, to make this Calculus An- 
ſwer, all the dry Land ought to be coverd with Moun- 
tains, and with Mountains as high as the Ocean is deep, 
or doubly high to the depth of the Abyſle, becauſe they 
are but upon one half of the Globe. 

Now, whatever may be ſaid of that Opinion of the 
Divines 3 which I do not take upon me here to maintain: 
the Reaſoning which the Author here urges againſt them 
is no way concluſive, but contrary to his own Aflertions 
and ſuppoſitions ; If he will be juſt to the Divines in al- 
lowing the whole Acclivity of the Earth, with the Moun- 
tains-to have been then taken out of the Sea Channel, and 
plac'd where they are. For then, I fay, he has ſuppos'd 
that the Sea covers half the Globe of the Earth, and al- 
lows it, as I conceive, two Miles deep in the deepeſt part 
( as it is eſteem'd in the computation of the moſt Judi- 
cious) and that there isa general declivity from all Shoars 
to the bottom of the Sea, in all its parts, tho that decli- 
vity be nut every where even, but ſometimes MEAS 
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ed, and the depth of the battom of it be various. So 
again, He has ſuppos'd in the ſecond Chapter, that the 
whole Earth. being, as it were a Mountain above the 
Sea; there is a general Acclivity in it, from the Sea- 
ſhores to its Mediterranean Mountains, and that this ge- 
neral Acclivity makes a Mile in height to the foot of the 
ſaid Mountains, and that ſome of thoſe Mountains are 
raiſed a Mile or more from the foot of them to their 
Summit : which makes an height proportional to the 
Deepeſt parts of the Sea, Hence, I ſay, according to the 
Authors own ſuppoſitions 3 if all the riſe of the Earth a- 
bove the level of the Sea, taking both the general accli- 
vity of it with the Mountains were par'd off and turn'd 
uplide down into the Sea-Channel, they muſt of ne- 
ceflity fill it : the higheſt Mountains anſwering to the 
deepeſt parts of the-Sea, and the general acclivity ot the 
Earth with the other Mountains, to the general declivity, 
and other deeper parts of it. Or it may be repreſented 
briefly thus : 

The Author ſuppoſes the Sea to cover half the Globe, 
and that taking one part with another of it, it makes a 
quarter of a Mile depth throughout: Now I believe 
the Author and all Men will agree, that if all the Moun- 
tains, taken with the genera] acclivity of the Earth, were 
caſt into a level, they would make an Area over the 0+ 
ther half part of the Globe, a quarter of a Mile in height 
above the level of the Sea; and conſequently accqrding 
to his own Hypotheſis, it muſt be able to fill the Channel 
of the Sea, if empty. 

For a Concluſion to this Book the Author confiders the 
other Planets, which he conceives to be of the fame Fa- 
brick./and to have undergone the like fate and forms with. 
our Earth, Particularly as to Venus, he ſays, 'tis a re- 


markable paſſage that St. Auſtiz has preſerv'd oyt of = 


Varro, which is as follows : 

That about the time of the great Deluge, there, was a 
wonderful alteration or Cataſtrophe happen'd to the Planet 
Veitts, and! that ſhe chang'd her colour, form, figure and 
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wagnitude. This the Author ſays is a great Preſumption, 
that ſhe ſuffer'd her Diſſolution about the ſame time that 
our Earth did, 

Now, Firſt, the Author ſeems not to have quoted Ax- 
ſtin's Paſſage right, ſaying that the Planet Yes chang'd 
her colour, form, fignre and maguitude; Auſtin's words 
being, «t mutaret colorem, magnitudinem, figuram O& 
curſum. 

et" This Paſſage, I conceive has been anſwer'd 
aptly enough long fince by Ra/egh, tho no great Philo- 
ſopherz where he ſays, * It is not improbable that the 
* Flood of Ogyges, being fo great as Hiſtories have report- 
*ed it, was accompany'd with much alteration of the 
© Air, ſenſibly diſcover'd in thoſe parts, and ſome unu- 
« ſual face of the Skies. Yarro, in his Book de gente Po- 
© puls Romani (as cited by St, Auſtin) reports out of Ca- 
* ſftor,that ſo great a Miracle happen'd in the Star of Yenze, 
© as never was ſeen before, nor in after times : for the Co- 
© Jour, the Greatnef, the Figure, and the Courſe of it, were 
* chang'd : This tell out as Adreſtus Cyzicenws, and Dior 
© Neapolites, famous Mathematicians, atfirm'd, in the time 
© of Ogyges. 

* Now, Concerning the Corſe of that, or any other 
© Planet, I do not remember that I have any where read 
© of ſo good 49-90 flouriſhing among the Greeks, or 
* elſewhere in thoſe days, as were likely to make any Cal. 
© culation of the Revolutions of the Planets ſo exacR, that 
© it ſhould need no Reformation. Of the Colour and Mag- 
© zitude I ſee no reaſon why the difference found in the 
*Star of Vexxs, ſhould be held miraculous 3 conſidering 
*that leſſer Miſts and Fogs, than thoſe which cover'd 
* Greece with ſo. long darkneſs, do familiarly preſent our 
* Senſes with as great alterations in the Sun and Moon. 
*That the Figure ſhould vary, queſtionleſs was very 
* ſtrange; yet cannot hold it any Phodians for it ſtands 
« well with good reaſon, that the fide of Venus which the 
* Sun beholds, being enlightn'd by him, the oppoſite half 
* ſhould remain Qudowed) whereby that Planet would 
K 2 * unto 
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<urito our Eyes, deſcrying only that part whereon the 
« Light falls, appear to be horn'd, as the Moon feems, if 
« diſtance ( as in other things) did not hinder the appre 
© henſion of our Senſes. 

* A worthy Aſtrologer, now living, who by the help of 
© Perſpe&tives has found in the Stars many things un- 
known to the Ancients, affirms fo much to have been diſ- 
© cover'd in Venws, by his late obſervations ; Whether ſome 
« watery diſpoſition of the Air might preſent as much to 
©them that liv'd with Ogzges, as Ga/ilens has ſeen with his 
© Inſtrument, I cannot tell : ſure I am that the diſcovery 
*of a Truth formerly unknown, rather convinces men 
© of Ignorance than Nature of Errour., So far Ralegh; 
Neither ſhall I add more here concerning the other Pla- 
nets, being willing firſt to ſee whether we can eſtabliſh 
any. thing »certain concerning this Planet we inhabit z 
concerning which we have much more hopes to arrive at 
ſome ſolid Knowledge, than of Bodies ſo remote from us ; 
and I little pleaſing my (elf in opining concerning things 
undeterminable by Man. 

I ſhall conclude this Book by confidering-one thing, 
which the Author greatly inſiſts on in ſeveral parts of it : 
viz. That the firſt order of things is regular and fimple z 
and that the deformity of this preſent Earth, as it appears 
all broken, and its incommodiouſneſs ſhew, rhat the preſent 

ſtate of it wasnot original, nor diſpos'd according to the 
Laws and order of Gravity ;z and he intimartes, that in the 
primigemous Maſs, the Earth muſt have held the lower 
place, and the other Elements their proper Seats, according 
to the ſaid Order, and as he repreſents in his Hypotheſis, 
Now, the true Do@rine (as I conceive) of the Site and 
Figure of the Earth, and other Elements runs thus, Al- 
tho the Earth be a terminated Body, and ſeems to have a 
certain Figure z yet the Elements have no proper and 
3.De celo, natural Figure, as Ariſtotle has truly ſaid 5 becauſe if they 
| had a natural-Form they would be corrupted if they loſt 
it, But beſide this Reaſon of Ariſtotle, there is another”: 
vis. That-to each fimilar Body »any Figure agrees, it ha- 
ving 
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ving none proper toit; nor does this hold only in the 
four Elements, but in all fimilar Bodies; and it therefore 
agrees to the Elements, becauſe they are ſimilar: and 
the reaſon why ſimilar Bodies have no proper Figure, is, 
becauſe a Figure was not neceſſary to them 3 a Figure 
being conſtituted by Nature for aftions; as an Arm has 
ſuch a Figure, becauſe by the benefit of that Figure the 
Arm exerciſes its ations: and by this Figure the Arm is 
an Arm, and ſuch a Figure being lo(t, it 1s no longer an 
Arm : fo in artificial things, an Hatchet is therefore an 
Hatchet, becauſe it has ſuch a Figure, which being loſt, 
the Hatchet is no longer an Hatchet, but only Iron and 
Matter 3 becauſe the aftion of the Hatchet flows from 
the Figure, which is to cut. A Figure is therefore ne- 
ceſſary in compounded things, but not in ſimilar 3 be- 
cauſe the uſe of Similars 1s not any Operation, but only 
this, that they be the matter of- others. Now tho. the 
Elements have not a proper Figure, yer of neceſſity their 
place muſt be circular, and of a ſpherical Figure, as Ar/- 
ſtotle ſays, by reaſon of the extreme evyennels of all their 
parts; ſo that an Element, being all ev'n, it has not where- 
by Angles ſhould be made. And this mult be under- 
ſtood of pure Elements, or ſuch as continue fluid : but 
our Earth, of which Mountains are made, is not pure Ele- 
mentary Earth, or a fimple Body, but is a certain Com- 
pound and aggregate of many Bodies: and when a Man 
conſiders the infinite variety of Soils and Foffils, of which 
it conſiſts, and their differing degrees of Gravity, he 
cannot imagine that an even Surface could be thence 
made, ev'n in that reſpe&, without confidering any pro- 
truſive force of an inward Mover. And whatſoever even 
ratundity the Earth were to have, according to its natural 
Conſtitution; ſince it. agrees mo{t to the: advantage of 
things, that certain parts of the Earth ſhould be high 
rais'd, others lying lower; it was fit they ſhould have 
ſuch a-Site, that ſo: through the diflcring Complexion of 
divers parts of the Eerth, the diverſitics of Minerals, Plants 
and Animals might ariſe, And fince things were on - 
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ſtituted by God, not only for having a Being in themſelves, 
but that they might be the Principles of others, therefore 
they were produc'd in a perfect State, in which they 
might be the Principles of others : And therefore, ag 
Philo fays, the World was created in its PerfeQion, and 
not left crude, and all Plants in their firſt Riſe were laden 
with their Fruits, otherwiſe than now 3 for now all things 
are generated in their ſeaſons, and not all together. So 


L 7, c16, Macrobins ſays, If we grant particular things to have had 


a Beginning, Nature firſt form'd all Animals perfect, and 
then gave them a perpetual Law, that they ſhould con- 
tinue a ſuceſſion by Propagation. And ſo Plwtarch ſays, 
Its probable that the firſt Generation was entire, and ac- 
compliſht from the Earth by the vertue and perfeQion 
of the Maker, without having need of thoſe Inſtruments 
and Veſlels, which Nature has fince invented and made 
in Females, which bear and ingender, by reaſon of its 
Impotence and imbecility, 

If we conſider Animals, in which Nature 1s much more 
polite than in forming this Compoſt of the Earth 3 we 
ſee how little the common Laws of Gravity and even'neſs 
in Figure are obſerv'd in them. What Mountain ſeems ſo 
enormgus in the body of the Earth, as the Bunch on a 
Camels back in that Quadrupede, or the Bill of a Bill-bird, 
in that Bird, or the head of a Rana piſcatriec 1n that Fiſh ? 
If it be faid that theſe are organical Bodies, and that 
thoſe parts are form'd ſo for certain uſes: I think it as 
ealie to ſhew Analagous uſes in the various Site and'parts 
of the Earth, And fo, as to Gravity in Animals, why is 
the upper Jaw plac'd above the lower? Or, why in 
Man are the Heart, Liver and Spleen plac'd above the Pan- 
creas, Reins and Bladder? ls it that they are lighter ? 
And why is the Soul it ſelf m the Body? The Globe of 
the-Earth therefore, as well as the particular Bodies in it, 
have been ſet in order by an Underſtanding Principle, 
and have every where a rational diſtribution of parts for 
their- proper Uſes: for otherwiſe, as Platarch ſays, If each 
thing were left to it{elf, all would return into a Chaodical 
Confuſion. And . 
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And I think Gaſendus, as he refle&ts on D. Flud, has Flud Þ4;. 
aptly enough expreſt himſelf to his Friend Merſennxs, 1, 


reference to thoſe, who take upon them to correct the 
Order obſerv'd in Nature, ſaying; Why, think you, are 
there Men that fancy Plants in Mountains, and the Stars 
in Heav'n might haye been ſet in a far better order than 
they are, but becauſe they judge no order apt, but 
that which the mind of Man fo diſcerns? Theſe are 
Men, who, if humane fagacity has excogitated certain 
artificial Contextures, which ſeem pleafing, preſently, by 
a narrownelſs of mind, ſtrive to transfer them to the na- 
ture of things, and think Natures works muſt then aptly 
conſiſt, when they are according to an Imitation of Art ; as 
tho beſides the mind of Man, there were not another 
mind, to whom other harmoniacal Laws may be more 
plealing. And beneath he adds, If Hypotheſes are propos'd 
as learned Inventions, which may exerciſe the Wit of Man 
by their ſubtlety, and by a certain ſhadowy Analogy 
to things themſelves ſeem not ungrateful, I freely allow 
them as ſo: but for Men to urge them, as tho the nature 
of things muſt conſiſt as they have fancy'd, 1 ſee no rea- 
lon we have fo to receive them. 
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The Second Boo x. 


Concerning the Primzval Earth , and con- 
cerning Paradile. 


Cuae. L and IL 


HE firſt Chapter is an IntroduQtion, ſetting © 
forth the Contents of the ſecond Book. The 


general (tate of the Primeval Earth, and of Pa- 
radiſe, And. its thus : In the firſt Book, he ſays, 
He ſhew'd/ the Primeval Earth to have been without a 
Sea, Mountains, Rocks, or broken Caves; and that it 
was one continued and regular Maſle, ſmooth, fimple, 
and complete, as the firſt works of Nature uſe to bez 
but here he muſt ſhew the other Properties of it 3 how 
the Heavens were, how the Elements, what accommoda- 
tion for humane Life, why more proper to be the Seat of 

Paradiſe than the preſent Earth. 
Concerning Paradiſe, he notes firſt two Opinions to be 
avoided, as two extreams : on placing Paradiſe = the 
jra- 


Confader ations )0n 
Extra-mundane Regions, as in the Air, or in the Moon ; 
the other confining it to a Tittfe fpor of promd m Meſo- 
fotania, or Tome other Country of 4fia;the Earth-being 
now as it_ was then. For, he ſays, It 1s not any ſingle 
Regien of. the Earth, that can be Paradiſiacal, unleſs all 
Nature conſpire, and a certain order of things proper 
and peculiar to that State 31a that both muſt be found 
out, viz. the peculiar order of things, and the particular 
Seat of: Paradiſe. Fa 

As to the peculiar Order of things 3” he ſays;” Ir's cer- 
tain there were ſome Qualities and Conditions of Para- 
diſe, that were not meerly Topical, but common to all the 
reſt of the Earth at that time 3; and that the things that 
have been taken notice of as extraordinary and peculiar 
to the firſt Ages of the World, and to Paradiſe; and 
which neither da, nor can obtain on the preſent Earth, 
wert HrſPar perpernat Spring and Eqinox.” Secondly, 
The Longevity of Arkmals.. "Thirdly, Their Produ. 
ion out of the Earth, and the great Fertility of the 
Soil in all other things, The Ancients, he fays, have 
taken notice of all theſe in the firlt Ages of the World; 
or in their golden Jge; and: whav. they/ have aſcrib'd to 
to this Age, was more remarkably true of. Paradiſe : tho 
not ſa peculiar to it, but that it did, in a gopd, meaſure, 
extend to other parts of the Earth at ,that time. And 
he ſays, *Tis thanifeſt, their Golden Age was comtem- 
porary with our Paradiſs. they making it ro begin imme- 
dately after the Produgion and Inhabitatian of the 
Earth (which they, as well as Moſes, raiſe from rhe Chaos) 
and ta-degenerate by degrees till the DeJuge. And as 
the'Author avers the Whole Earth to have been in ſome 
fenfe Paradiſiacal” in the firſt Abs of the World; and 
that there was' beſides ſome portion of it that was pecu- 
liarly fo, *and tore the denomination of Paradiſe ; ſo 
the Ancients beſides their golden Age, which was com- 
mon to all.the Earth, noted ſome parts of it, which did 
more. patticutarly anſwer to Paradiſe; *as the Elyſian 
Fields, Fortunate Iſlands, Gardens of Heſperides, Alci- 
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. The firſt-CharaQet then af Antiquity, concerning the 
ficlt and Pacadiliaeal ſtare of things, was a perpetral Spring, 
and conſtant ſerenity of the Air : for this he quotes 

Virgil, Ovid, and other Poets of the Gentils, and Chri- 
ſtian Authors for the ſame: and adds, that Jewiſh Au- 
thors have ſpoken of Paradiſe inthe ſame manner ; 3 lay- 
ing, that the days there were always of the ſame length 
thorowout the whole Year, which made them fancy Para- 
diſe to lie under the Equinoxial. 

The ſecond Charafter was the Logevity of Mer (and 
he thinks it probable of all other Animals/m proportion) 
and this he ſays is well atteſted, and beyond. all. Excep- 
tionz having the joynt Conlent of ſacred and prophane 
Hiſtory. 

The third. CharaQer was the Fertibry af the Soil, and 
the Production of Animals aut..of.the-:new.made Earth: 
Hence alſo he ſays, all Antiquity, fpeaks of the\'Plentywaf 
the golden Age, ang of their Pligdiſcs,. whether Chri- 
ſtian or Heathen; and fo of the ſpotitaneous ww. ount of 
living Creatures out, of the fir&Earth + +. 1+ «+ 
. Now, as to the time of Qurationz':He Gm, ald —_ 
be noted, that theſe, three: Phendmend of the firſt World 
did not-laſt alike. The Longevrity of Men andthe 
Temper of the Heav'ns laſted to the Deluge : bur that 
Fertility of the Soil, and;the fimple-and inoftenſwe way 
of living tail'd by degrees from\the' firſt Ages. ;-+* 121 10 

In the fecond Chapter, the Author, upon a mote: al 
ſtia& Cophideration of the three-Charattts before nlen- 
tion'd,, repreſents the great Change ( ashe- ſuppoles ). of 
the World lince. the Floods ing. It as ur be 
Civil Warld,as; the natural 5..afd endeavours 'ro/fhew 
that the| Earth, under, its prefent; form, could not be Para- 
difiacal,.nor,aoy part of it. -\'!i/.- 1: 

I thought | it neceſlary to ſtate: the Coments o ts 
two Chapters; here & that the Reader: mighr- vow 4.00 
ſels IT of Le Authors Dodtine — O chis 

tho 1:{þ4l-pfio:inabmg agaiiit  pteſent, 
teter. whar 1 have 40:64 vom 10 ahpwootders 
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tions on the next, and ſome following Chapters, where 
the Contents of theſe two will come more properly un- 
der Examination. 


Cuave., II. 


HF RE the Author ſets forth th' Original differences 
of the firſt Earth from the preſent, or Poſt-dilu- 
vian, He propoſes to find the CharaQers of Paradiſe, 
and the Golden 4ge in the Primitive Earth, and gives a 
particular Explication of each CharaQter, 

The Differences of the Primzval Earth from the Pre- 
ſent, He ſays, were chiefly three, vis. The Regularity of 
its. Surface, it being ſmooth and even : the Situation or Po- 
ſtxre of its Body to the Sun, which he affirms to have been 
dire8, and not as it if preſent, inclin'd, and oblique , and 
the Fignre of it, which was more apparently and regularly 
oval than it is now. From theſe Differences, he ſays, 
flow'dia great many more inferiour and fubordinate, and 
which had: a conſiderable influence on the moral World 
at that time, as well as the Natural ; but he takes upon 
him to obſerve only here their more immediate effects”; 
and that in reference to thoſe three general Charatters, 
or Properties of the Golders Age, and: of Paradiſe, before 
expreſt. -: P\. 5 

The moſt fundamental'of the three Differences men- 
tion'd, he ſays, was that of the Right Situation and Po- 
ſture of the Earth to the Sun; for | wk this immediacely 
followed a perpetual Equinox; all the Earth- over,” or, if 
you' will,:ar; perpetual Springs} and that was the preat 
thing that made it Paradifiacal, or capable of being o : 
the other two-Properties, of Longevity, and of ſponta- 
wiv and: vital Fertility; being thence alfo- eaſily 'ex- 
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he: ſyn; needs no proof; beſides ins owl evidence” it be- 
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ing th' immediate reſult, and common effe& of Gravity 
or Libration, that a Body freely left to itfelf in a fluid 
medium, (hould fettle in ſuch a poſture as beſt anſwers to 
its Gravitation 3 and this Earth whereof we ſpeak, being 
uniform, and every way equally ballanc'd, there was no 
reaſon why it ſhould incline at one end more than at 
the other toward the Sun. Wherefore, he ſays, the Earth 
at the Deluge was ſo broken and diſorder'd, that ir loſt 
its equal Poiſe, and thereupon the Center of its Gravity 
changing, one Pole became more inclin'd toward the Sun, 
and the other more remov'd from it, and fo 'its right 
and parallel Situation, which it had before to the Axis 
of the Ecliptick, was chang'd into an Oblique, in which 
skue poſture it has ſtood ever fince, and is likely ſo to do 
for ſome Ages. And from this Change and Obliquity of 
the Earth's Poſture, he iatimates the change of the form 
of the Year to have happened, it bringing in the ine- 
quality of Seaſons. | 
The Right Situation of the firſt Earth to the Sun being 
therefore ſuppos'd by the Author, making a perpetual 
Equinox, or Spring to all the World, anſwering to the 
firſt and, fundamental Character of the Golden Age and 
Paradiſe ; which Character, he ſays, had hitherto been 
accounted fabulous, as it was giverr them by the ancient 
Gentilz, and Hyperbolical as by the ancient Chriſtians; He 
comes to explain the other two CharaQers, viz. the ſpon- 
taneous fertility of the Earth, and its Production of Ani- 
mals at that time 3 which he will have to proceed partly 
from the Richneſs of the Primigenial Soi}, as he has ſet 
it forth in his firſt Book, and partly from this conſtant” - 
Spring, and the benignity of the Heav'nsz and concludes, 
that what makes Husbandry- and: humane Arts ſo neceſ: 
ſary now for the Fruits and Productions of the Earth, is, 
partly the decay of the Soil,- but chiefly the diverſity of 
the Seaſons, whereby they periſh if care be not taken of 
them. And for Animals, he {uppoſes their Eggs, as well 
as the ſeeds of Plants ( there being a great Analogy be- 
tween them ) to have been in the firſt Earth, _ 
UIterul, 
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fruitfal equally with them, by the Heav'ns or Ather, ſap- 
plying the Influence of the Male, and imbibing nouriſh- 
able Juices from the well temper'd Earth, for carrying on 
their growth to PerteQion, 

The third CharaQter, viz, Longevi'y, he ſays, ſprung 
from the ſame root with the other, becauſe taking a per- 
petual Equinox and fixing the Heavens, we fix alſo the 
life of Manz the Courfe of Nature being then more 
ſteady and uniform, whence followed a ſtability in all 
rhings here below. The Change and the contrariety 
of Qualities we have now, being the fountain of Cor- 
raption, ſuffering nothing to be much in quiet, either 
by Inteſtine motions and termentations excited within, or 
outward Impreſlions, 

This is the ſubſtance of what the Author has deliver'd 
in:this third Chapter, againſt which I ſhall now proceed 
in order; conſidering Geſ the three Differences he aſ- 
ſigns to his Primzval Earth from the preſent ; and then 
the three Characters or Properties he aſcribes to it, as 
riſing from them, | 

The firſt Difference of the Primzval Earth from the 
preſent, affign'd' by the Author, is, The Regularity of 
its Surface, it being all ſmooth and even, without Moun- 
tains, a Sea, cc. Now, as for this difference, I have re- 
futed it in my firſt Book, there ſhewing his Hypotheſis, 
as: to the riſe of Mountains, a Sea, e&+c. to be erroneous 
and null; and having propos'd a way more ptobable, ( as 
I conceive) for their Production from the beginning of the 
World. | 

- The ſecond difference he has afſign'd, is, The Situati- 
an or Poſture: of the Earth's Body to the Sun; which, 
he afficms-to* have: been dire, and-not, as it is at pre- 
ſent, indin'd and oblique 3 and ſubjoyns the reaſon which 
I have before ſet down'for-it, viz. That the firſt Earth 
being} uniform and every way equally ballanc'd, there 
was no reaſon. why-it' ſhould: incline at one end, 'more 
than-atthe'other toward the Sun, tHV ar the Deluge, bY: 
16g:broken;'it loſt its cauar Poſe. © OR WOO 
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'To this I anſwer firſt, as is intimated juſt before, I 
have ſhewn ta my firſt Book, that the Author has faild 
in making out by his Hypothefis the Artediluvian Eartb 
to have been more uniform, or otherwiſe equally bat 
lanc'd, than it- is now; and conſequently his Reaſon 
here has no place. I have alſo (ſhewn in the ſaid Book, 
that common Gravitation gules not all 1n the diſtribution 
of the parts of the World (as he ſuppoſes it does) but 
rather, that there is a rational diſtribution of them in 
order to certain Uſes: and when a Man conſiders the 
preſent Poſture of the Earth to the Sun, where one Body 
ſo fucce(ſively enlight'ns the whole, that in an annual 
Revolution, one time confſider'd with another, it bal. 
lances light and darkneſs in every part of it 3 and where- 
by the Earth 1n all its parts is rendred as habirable as ic 
may be, can this be lookt upon as a forc'd, unnatural, 
Contingent, or unprovidential Situation of it, as the 
Author intimates it to be, happening only upon a Ruin. 
And if the World in its preſent Poſture carries the face 
of Erernity : and there has been no decay 1n it from the 
beginning, nor will ever be, according: to the otdinary 
courſe ot Nature, as [ think Dr. Hakewi4/ has leatnedly 
made out, it looks odd to me that this Poſture ſhould 
be call'd Forc't and Unnatural; ſince nothing is more con- 
trary to Reaſon, than that Bodies ſhould be held in an 
Eternal violent State z nothing being more- certain with 
Philoſophers than that zothing violent can be Eter- 


nal, And indeed Dr. Hakewil”s Apology of the Power- 


and Providence of God in the Government of the World, 1s 
one continued Argument againſt th' Author's Hypothefiss 
which had he perusd with attention, I believe'itt might 
have caus'd him to have ſav'd his pains in compo+ 
ling it, | 

Again, The Author ſeems to have greatly fail'd here, 
in not conſidering the Vaſtneſs-of the Earth's Globe, 
and that no conceivable, or pollible Change, happening 
upon any Diſſolution of ſuch a pitiful Epaermical cover- 


iog of it, as he intimates his Orb of Earth to have been, 
ws , could. 
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could have made it change from a dire to an oblique 
or inclin'd Poſture, through a-fancy'd loſs of its equal 
Poiſe 3 and this, whether the frame of the Earth be ſup- 
pos'd (as vulgarly) to confift by an Equilibration of parts 
to the Center of Gravity ; or —_— to the ſoundelt 
Philoſophy ) by a Magnetick Vigour ſtrongly binding 
its parts together. For ſuppoſe his Orb of Earth, a Mile 
or two thick, as he ſays it was in his Book of the Corfia- 
gration ; this can be no more to the whole Globe of the 
Earth, than the thickneſs of a ſheet or two of Paper is 
to a Globe of three foot Dameter, as I have ſet forth in 
my firſt Book : Now ſuppoſe a Globe of three foot Dia- 
meter, ſuſpended as the Earth is by Libration, or Mag- 
netiſm 53 what conceivable alteration, in as much on the 
furface'of it as comes to about the thickneſs of a ſheet 
or two of Paper, could cauſe any Change in its Libra- 
tion ? Or what alteration in ſuch a proportion of a 
Magnetick Terre//a three foot Diameter, could make it 
decline from its wonted Points of bearing? When the 
Author pleaſes to explain theſe things to me, I may think 
more of it z mean while, I muſt conclude the bare Pro- 
propoſal of this matter to be a plain Refutation of his 
Hypotheſis, Nay, Let bim ſuppoſe his Orb of Earth, 
ten Miles thick if he pleaſes, or more, [ deſire him to ſhew 
us ſome poſhible way, how upon its diſruption, ſuch a 
proportion of either Hemiſphere ſhould be brought on 
the other, as to be able to make it change the Poſiti- 
on it had before. Beſides, if any ſuch diſruption of an 
Orb of Earth, as the Author ſuppoſes, caus'd the Earch 
to change its Poſture ; it muſt have inclin'd to the North, 
and not to the South, as he ſays it didz becauſe from 
what appears to us on the Globe of the Earth, it's mani- 
feſt that we bave much more Earth in the Northern He- 
miſphere, than there is in Southz and conſequently its 
inclination mult have been this way. 

- / But becauſe the Author lays a great force on this Site 
of the firſt Earth to the Sun, infiſting on it, as the moſt 
fundamental of the three Differences in the firſt ar 
: rom 
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from the preſent, and-eſtabliſhing it as; the Ground for 
making . out the three great Characters, Properties, or 
Phenomena of the Golden Age of the Ancients; and of Pa- 
radiſe 3. I ſhall be a little mone full in this Point, and ſet 
down a few Reaſons again(t this Doctrine, leaving it to 
Philoſophical Heads to conſider how.far.it.can bear. Nei- 
ther has it been unconſider'd, by many learned Men al- 
ready, what the Conſequences muſt be, 1f the Sun ſhould 
conſtantly hold this Equinox Root, or the Earth had al- 
ways a right Poſture to the Sunz which makes me ſome- 
what the more admire how this Doctrine.ſhould now be 
offer'd ar. 'corm | 
We read of a King of Arragon, who was wont to (ay, 
that if he had been with th* Almighty when he made 
the World : he would: have given him Councels, as to 
Heats, Colds, and other Particu/ars, as to the frame of it, 
that it ſhould have been in a better (tate than it now is: 
and this may paſs among the extravagant Fancies of an 
inconſiderate Man. But when we come Philoſophically 
ro aſſert a thing, it would require a more than ordinary 
Conlideration, before we. go about to unhinge a Frame 
of Providence, as thinking to put it in a better ſtate, 
than an- Infinite Wiſdom has done, And fo diſtin& is 
the Relation, and ſo artificial the Habitude of this inferi- 
our Globe to the Superiour, and ev'n of one thing incach 
unto the other, that the more we conlider them , the 
more we -may admire them, and I think, the more de- 
{pair of ever contriving them in a better, or more advan- 
tageous Site than-they are in. And tho all the advan- 
tages of the Suns preſent Courſe, or of the Earths Situa- 
tion to it, may not be known by Man; yet I believe 
whoever ſhall go about to alter it, let bim frame his Hy- 
potheſis as finely ashe pleaſe, he ſhall never be able to 1n- 
volve humane Reaſon ſo far, but it may ever be made 
appear to him from what is known, that he has been 
guilty of no leſs a miſtake than that of Phattor, in not car- 
rying an ev'n hand as to Heats, Colds, Light and Dark-. 
neſs, &c. and that it cannot conſiſt with the general an 
| M | fit 
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nefit of the Earth. And hence Theodovet, in his firſt Ser- 
mon concerning Providence , ſharply taxes thoſe who 
would be finding fault with the Seaſons : Sed exurget for- 
taſſe ingratws quiſpiam, qui ea quoque que bene C& pulcnre fatta 
ſunt, fimulq; ſapienter & commode adminifirantur, repre- 
hendere wel culpare volens, dicat : Cur ſodes iſte anni con- 
verſiones fiunt £ & quanam ex hiſce anni partium ſuceeſ- 

bus ad nos mtilits redit ? &c, And tho according 
to the ſcantling of our Reaſon, we might fanfie ſome 
poſture of the *Heav'ns more commodious to the Earth 
than' the preſent, yet thence preſently to conclude that 
ſuch a thing mult really have been ; we having no ſolid 
hiſtorical Ground for itz I cannot fee but it renders us 
liable to that reprehenfion of Auſtix; Tam ſiulti ſunt 
homines ut apad artificem hominem non audeant vituperare 
qie ignorant, ſed' cum ea widerint credunt eſſe neceſſaria, 
xt -propter uſus aliquos inſtituta ;, in hoc autem mundo, cu- 
jus conditor ' + adminiſtrator predicatur Deus, andent 
meulta reprehendere, quorum! caſas non vident, & in ope- 
ribus atque inſtrumentis onmipotentis artificis volunt ſe vi- 
deri ſcire quod ne(ciunt, |. 1. de Gen. contra Manich. c.16. 
But to proceed-in Reaſoning. 

Firſt then, The Author making the Sun m the Ante- 
dilnvian times to hold conſtantly the Equinox Root, or 
giving the Earth a right Poſture to it, burns the middle 
Zone, making it wholly uninhabitable, and unpaſhible 
(as he owns himſelf) ſo rhatin the Antediluvian Earth there 
was 0o poffible Communication, betwixt the Men, or o. 
ther Animals inhabiting the two Temperate Zones 3 which 
is followed with theſe Abfurdities ( eſpecally with the 
Avrhor, who ſeems very thrifty of Miracles ) that, firſt, 
when God turrd Adam out of Paradzſe ( which he fup- 
pofes to have been in the South Temperate Zoe, and 
the Torrid Zone to be the Flaming Sword ) he muſt have 
wrought'a Miracle to have thence convey'd him and 
Eve into this Temperate Zone. ,Secondly, aftcr Adam had 
gor Children here, the Author owning rhe other Tem- 
' perate Zone to have been” inhabited before the F _ 
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God muſt have wrought another Miracle, to have con- 

vey'd ſome of Adaw's Children thither to- people it. 

Thirdly, at the time of the Deluge, he muſt have wrought 

a third Miracle, to have brought of every Species of 
Animals in the other Temperate Zone, into this, to have 

been receiv'd into the Ark; unleſs the Author will ſay, 

that the Earth here produc'd all the ſame Species of Ani- 

mals, that were in the other Zoxez which a Philoſopher, 

conſidering that diffus'd Variety Nature delights in, may 

be content to ſmile at, but will never allow or unleſs he 

can make out: ſome other way the Conſervation of thoſe 

Species beſides the Ark, ' which- will be conlider'd by us 
in the ſequel. 

Secondly, By this DodGrine the Author drowns the two 
Polar Zones, ſuppoſing it to have then rain'd. continually 
therez and that all che Rivers-that ſupply'd the.Earth,, 
thence aroſe z no Rains falling 11 the Torrid, of enher of 
the Temperate Zones. But in reference to the Srate of the 
two Polar Zones, in caſe the Sun always kept the Aquinax 


Root, we muſt confider what the Learned Dr. Browne © © © 5 


ſays in his Valgay Errors, where he hasia Digrefſion con» 
cerning the Wiſdom of God in the Site and Motion of the 
Sun : It is as follows; If the Sun movd in the Zquator, 
unto a parallel Sphere, . or to ſuch as have the Pole for 
their Zenith, it would have. made neither.perfect Day, 
nor perfect Ni ft: For —_— the: Hquater, it: would 
interſeRt their ; derive, and be halt above, and+balt be- 
neath: Or rather, 'it would haye made perpetual Night 
to bothz - for-tho -in - regard'-of the rational Horizor, 
which b:ſe#s the Globe into equal parts, the Sun in the 

or would interſect rhe —_ yet inireſpet of 
the ſenſible; Horizon (which is definid:by;the-Eye:) the 
Sun - wouldi)be [viſible unto nexher.s For  i6;} as: oculhr 
Witnefles report, and ſome alſo do write, - by. reafon-iof 
the Convexity of the Earth, the:Eye of Man;; under the 
FEquator, cannot difcaver bath che »neitlier wouldt 
the Eye, under \the.;Poles, diſcover the Sun che Agnes 
tor. , Henee: we find, that contrary TR On 
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«Fruits; inthe Hivrer it's compteſt to/Uigeſt 'thett ; ' in 
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in the AEquator, there would be a total abſence, or in a 
manner. as good, of the Sun in the Polar Parts 3 whence 
vehement and continual Froſts muſt be there caug'd, 
which would render them-impofhible Sources for his ſup- 
pos Rivers. 

Thirdly, we may conſider whether'the Sun, keeping 
always in the Aquator, ſo as to make a continual Spring, 
withour a variety of Sealons, would make better, for the 
Riſe, Support, and Propagation of the Earth's Produ- 
ions, even in the' Temperate Zones, than by its preſent 
Courſe. - Bede, conſidering'nt, ſays, that if the Sun kept 
it {cit always at ar equal diſtance from us in the qua- 
tor, this great Evil would thence enſue, that the Earth 
would never conceive within, which it does in the Winter, 
nor- would Fruis, if any 'then grew, come to a matu- 
rity;' without which* Animals cannot-live. And indeed, 
how the Sun, always keeping in the Aquator, and ma- 


| king ſtill equal Days and Nights in all parts of the Tem- 


perate Zones, ſhould carry on Vegetation in the remote 
parts' of them, 'is not to me intelligible: For now, 
when the Sun is in the Aqninox., we find its Heats but 
faint to-us, 'and were it not that we are holpen out, by 
its approach to us toward the Tropick, and thereby ren- 
dring our Days mach longer than' the Nights, we have 
reaſon to doubt. how our Fruits would be brought to a 
maturity 3 ' much- more'thoſe who live 'inithe more nor 
therly parts, where the' Vegetation wholly depends, ' on 
their continued Days, in"'the Summer, with little'or -no 
intermiſſion of Night. - And hence'the Diverſity of Sea- 
ſons hasibetn always tookt upon as neceſfary, of which 
Cicero-ſays,'* In Autumn the Earth is opened to conceive 
«the Spring it's open'd to+bring'them forth 3 in the Sm- 
*xer, being brought-to a maturity, - they are- either 
© mellow'd -or dry'd. © In the-Summer” the 'Bodies* and 
Branches. of Vegetables are increalt 3” in Wintexithe Koats 
are ſtrengthned; and what is-rais'd inthe — _ 
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folidated. We ſee generally in'Plants and Animals how 
Nature pleaſes it ſelf in moving by interchangeable ſtarts, 
they require a time of re(t as well as a time of labour : 
One while, upon the Sun's acceſs, they bring forth their 
Fruits, another while, upon its. retreat they reſume their 
Strengths + Some Fruit-trees, indeed, in ſome Parts, bear 
all the Year, but to conclude thence that all may. do fo 
every Where, is more than their Natures will bear; a 
Viciſhtude of Seaſons being neceſſary for them : which 
Viciſhitude ſeems ro me plainly intimated in the Scri- 
ptures to have been from, the beginning: For when at 
the Ceſlation- of the Deluge Ged fays to Noah, That 


he will no more curſe the earth for the ſake of man, and that G5. 22+ 


thence forward all the days of the earth, ſced-time and har-_ 
veſt, heat and cold, ſummer and winter, day and night ſhall 
20t ceaſe. This plainly denotes that ſuch things had paſt 
before, which having been interrupted during the De- 
luge, ſhould now return in their common courſe z for 
otherwiſe thoſe words Summer and Winter, Seed time and 
Harveit, had not been intelligible to Noah, as never ha- 
ving ſeen or heard of ſuch Seaſons before. And Pererixs; 
on the foreſaid Paſſage; ſays, it plainly appears to. be fa- 
bulous, and full of, Vanity and Ignorance, what Ovid. 
had ſaid, Mez. 1. That this Inequality of Seaſons was not 
in the Golden- Age of Saturn, but that then there was a 
conſtant Spring, ; and that afterward the Age degenera- 
ting, this alternate. Succeſſion by Changes was brought 
on the World, | W- 

So again, when it's ſaid, Ger. 1. Let lights be made 
in the firmament of heaven, and let them divide day and 
night, and let. them be for ſigns aud ſeaſons, and days and 
gears :+All expound thoſe Seaſons tor the four Goa ons 
of the Year. And here I may, add, that by this alter- 
ing the Sun's Courſe, and making but one Seaſon, it 
ſubverts all antient Aſtrozomy, which, if any Learning, 
is concluded to have been dezived to. us from rimes be- - 
fore the Deluge. << Tb iryar” ord. 
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And this Argument alone is convincing with me, T 
cannot ſay it will with all Men, that fince all agree, 
Clavem Magie naturalis eſſe clavem Aſtrologicam, and fince 
the former Science has certainly been convey'd down to 
us from Arntediluvian Times, the Clavis to it muſt of 
courſe; now that Clavis is known to be according to 
the preſent Diſpoſition of the Heavens to the Earth ; 
whence I abſolutely conclude that the ſame has ever 
been, And we know, that among the Prieſtly Orna- 
ments of Aaror, which carried the Types of the whole 
Univerſe, the Breſt-plate was one of the chief, in which 
the twelve pretious Stones, among, other Significations, 
typifi'd the twelve Signs of the Zodiack, and their be- 
ing rang'd in four Ternaries, denoted the four Seaſons 
of the Year; which I believe had never been, unleſs 
thoſe Seaſons had been according to the molt perfect 
ſtate of the World, And that the Avtediluvien Patr;- 
archs, as well as the Poitdiluvian, were in their reſpe- 
Give times, the moſt abſolute Maſters of the foreſaid 
Science, of any Men on the Earth, and that from them, 
it has been convey'd down in its Pureneſs to us, is 
what I know not how to disbelieve. 

Fourthly, The Diverſity of Nature's Productions be- 
ing conſider'd, the Diverfity of Seaſons will be found 
abfolutely neceſſary for them. For tho. the Sun, keep- 
ing always in the Equator, there would be a Diverſity 
of Climates, according to the different Latitudes from 
it : Yet no Man can think that this alone would 'ſo much 
diverſifie Effes, as withal the Sur's Acceſs and Receſs, 
according to the Latitnde of the: Zodzack, in the. Eclip- 
tick; the Sun'being the chief univerſat Cauſe in Nature's 
ProduQtions ; and tho general} Canſes do not fpecifie 
alone, yet particular, or'proxim Cauſes eannot- exert 
their Power, without thefe gradual Approachments and 
Retirements of the Sun. ,Ariftotle is plain in this Matter, 
vis. That the Sun, _ lique Motion, and'notby 
its dire&, diverfifies Effe&ts: Becauſe the Surt being 'm 
anunequal diſtance, its Motion muſt be unequal, when the 
variety 
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variety of /Effe&s is caus'd, Or we may fay thus, if the 
Sun cauſes things by its Heat and Motion, and gives a 
differing Impulſe by its Motion, according to the Re- 
fitude of its Rayes, it cannot but diverſifie upon ſuch 
gradual Acceſſes and Receles. 

To conclude, the four Seafons of the Year ſeem ſo 
natural, as nothing more, if we conſider their Analogy 
with the four Elements, the four Humors in Man's Bo- 
dy, the four Quarters of the World, the Ages, the parts 
of the Days and Nights, &c. And every Seaſon istem- 
pered or ſeaſon'd by another, and all Fruits receive their 
Temperament in the Seaſons from Heat, Cold, Rain,e>c. 
ſo that they are call'd Seaſons from their Seaſoning, and 
have a mutual Connexion and Dependence on each other 
for the general benefit of the Earth : and as the Learned 


Dr. More ſays, conſulting with our own Faculties, we 4,4;2: 
obſerve that an orderly Viciflitude of things 1s moſt plea- again 


ſant to us, and much more gratifies the contemplative 7 
Property in Man; fo that on all accounts I mult con- 
clude the four Seaſons to have been from all Ages, And 


hence the Learned Vzves ſays, Nom ſemper eſt idem habi- De Peric: 
13d.1-I. 


tus Celi + Soli, quum nibil ordinatins cogitari poſſit, ant To 
deſcriptinus, mutantur enim rerum perpetnarum O&* immuta- © 
bilium aftiones, prout expedit iis ad que referuntur. And 
[ believe that all Men conſidering the State of Nature as 
it is, will ſay with Maxis Thrins, Natura eſt perfe&iſ- 
ſima harmonia. 
| Now, if the Reaſons which I have given againſt the 
ſuppos'd Site of the Sun, or Earth to it, before the Flood, 
have any Weight ; as ſome of them ſcem to me to carry 
a demonltrative Force, in ſhewing the Nullity of the Au- 
thor's Hypotheſis in this Point 3 then the three general 
Characters or Properties, which he aſcribes to the Go/- 
den Age and to Paradiſe, viz. The perpetual' Spring, 
(_ which I have alſo particularly urg'd ſome Rea- 
ons) the ſpontaneous Fertility of the Earth, and the Lon- 
gevity of Animals and Vegetables; all being chictly 
grounded by him on the ſuppos'd Site ot the _ « 
arta: 
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Earth to it, muſt fall of courſe, unleſs other Reaſons are 
aſſign'd for them, than this he has urg'd, 

There ſtill remains the third Difteretice, which he afligns 
to the Primeval Earth from the preſent, viz, That the 
Figure of it was more apparently and regularly oval, 
than it is now; which Difference I ſhall refute in my 
Conſiderations on the Fifth Chapter 'of this Book, where 
he treats particularly of this oval Figzre of the Earth. 

Now, as to the Longevity before mention'd, belides 
what the Author has ſaid of it in this Chapter, | he has 
added another Chapter particularly concerning it, the 
Contents of which I ſhall firſt ſet down, and*then offer 
what I have fo (ay upon it, 


_—_—._ 


Cnaye. IV. 


Ere the Author, by way of Digreſſion, treats con- 

cerning the natural Cauſes of Longevity: He ſets 

forth that the Machine'of an Animal conſiſts of Springs, and 

which are the two ' principal; and endeavours to make 

out, that the Age of the Antediluvians is to be compu- 
ted by Solar, not Lunar Years. 

He ſays therefore that in our Bodies, we may conſi- 
der three ſeveral Qualities or Diſpoſitions, according to 
each whereof they ſuffer Decay. Firſt their Continuity : 
Secondly, that Diſpoſition whereby they are. capable of 
receiving Nouriſhment, which we call Nutribility: and 
Thirdly the | Toxe or tonical Diſpoſition of the Organs, 
whereby they perform their ſeveral Funions. In all 
theſe reſpe&s they would decay in any ſtate of Nature, 
but far ſooner and faſter in the preſeat ſtate, than in the 
primeval, 

As for their Continuity, he ſays all conſiſtent Bodies 
mult beileſs durable now, than under -the firſt order of 
the World, becauſe of the unequal and contrary Motions 
of the Elements; or of the Air, and Ether that pene- 

We. trate, 
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trate, and pervade them, But it is not the groſs and 
viſible Continuity of the parts of our Body that firſt de- 
cays, there are finer Textures that are ſpoyl'd inſenſibly, 
and draw on the Decay of the reſt, ſuch as ares Se- 
condly that Diſpoſition and Temper of the Parts, where. 
by they are fit to receive their full Nouriſhment 3 and 
eſpeciaily that Conſtruction, and Texture of the Organs, 
that are preparatory to this Nutrition, Theſe being al- 
ſo wrought upon by external Nature, whole Courle, 
while it was even and ſteady, and the ambient Air mild 
and balmy preſerved the Body much longer in a freſh and 
ſm temper to receive its full Nouriſhment, and conſe- 
quently gave longer bounds both to our Growth and Lite. 

But the third thing, he fays is the molt conſiderable; 
the Decay of the organick Parts, and eſpecially of the 
Organs preparatory to Nutrition, 

To explain this Point, he ſays, that all the Organs of 
the Body are in the nature of Springs, and that their A- 
Gion is tonical, for that no Matter that is not fluid, has 
any Motion or ACtion in it, but in vertue of ſome Tore: 
If Matter be fluid, its Parts are actually in motion, and 
conſequently may impe], or give Motion to other Bodies: 
But if it be ſolid, or conſiſtent, the Parts are not ſepara- 
ted, orſeparately mov'd from one another z and therefore 
cannot impel, or give Motion to any other, but in virtue 
of this Toxe, they having no other Motion of themſelves. 

This being obſerv'd, he conſiders upon which of the 
dos gr of the Body Life depends more immediately, 
and the Prolongation of it: He ſays then, that 1n the 
Body of Man there being ſeveral Setts of Parts, the 
Animal and Genital Syitem have no Influence upon long 
Life, being Parts nouriſhed, not nouriſhing : Wherefore 
laying theſe aſide, there remain two Compages more, the 
Natural and Vital, which confiſt of the Heart and Sto- 
mach, with their Appendances. Theſe are the Sources 
of Life, and all that is neceſſary to the Conſtitution of 
a living Creature. Wherefore we conſider only theſe firlt 
Principles and Fountains of Life, and the Cauſes of their 
natural and neceſſary Decay. N Now, 
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Now, he fays, Whatſoever Weakens the Toze or 
Spring of theſe two Organs, ſhortens the natural du- 
ration of Life; and therefore in the? primitive Earth, 
the Courſe of Nature being even, ſteady, and un- 
changeable, without different Seaſons, it muſt have 
permitted Bodies to have continued longer in their 
Strength and Vigour , than they can poſhbly do, un- 
der theſe Changes of the Air. 

For a Concluſion to this Chapter, he argues againſt 
thoſe who ſay, the Age of the Arntediluvian Patriarchs 
is to be computed by Lynar Nears, or Months, and not 
by Solar or common Years, and he refutes that Opinion 

Now, it appears from what I have urg'd againſt 
the laſt Chapter , That the Sun could not be ſuppos'd 
with any ground, to have (till moy'd in the Aiquinox in 
the Antediluvian World : So that tho the Reaſons the 
Author here gives for Longevity, may be plauſible 
enough , if apply'd and conſider'd according to the 
order of things we now find eſtabliſht in the World, 
and which we have reaſon to conclude, mult have 
been ſo from the beginning, we muſt not go about 
to alter the: Frame of the World to gratifie them. 
Yet ſince he urges that the Antediluvian long Lite 
ought to be aſcribd to the /Equinox Courle of the 
Sun, making always one Seaſon 3 we ſhall confider-, 
firſt, whether one even and continu'd Seaſon, ſuch 
as that Courſe muſt cauſe, would make moſt for the 
Prolongation of Life, or ſuch a Change of Seaſons 
as we have now; and Secondly, what other plau- 
ſible Reaſons may be aſlign'd for the Aztediluvian Lon- 
gevity, beſides this Courſe of the Sun, which the Au» 
thor urges for. 

The Learned Weindrichizs, in his Problems, treats this 
for one; Whether it were not better that Nature had inſti- 
tuted only one Conſtitution of the Tear, as that of the Spring, 
or to Change it into four different Seaſons, and why neceſ- 
farily there have been four. And concludes, it was far 
better: that Nature has conſtituted theſe notable ua 
O 
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of the Air, than otherwiſe it would be, The effe& of 
his Reaſoning runs thus : If any Man ſhall ſay, that an even 
Seaſon, which holds a mean, is more proper for thoſe 
Bodies which are duly tempered, as being apt to pre- 
ſerve them in that Temper, which a Change by exceed. 
ing Qualities would be apt to corrupt: we alſo confeſs 
that thole Corpora Quadrata, ſuch asdelicrib'd by Galen, 
require ſuch a Conſervation; but becaule it's extreamly 


rare that ſuch compleatly ſound Bodies are to be found, as £ 2:4 
Galen faysz therefore Bodies could not be preſerv'd in 7,,, 


that temper, which they had not, For almoſt all Bodies 
exceed in ſome Quality, which muſt alſo have held in the 
Antediluvians, tho we may allow them to have- been ge- 
nerally of a ſounder Conſtitution than Bodies are at pre- 
ſent) and if at any time there be a Body of an exa&t 
temper, it's ſo, only for an inſtant : and therefore ſince 
Bodies could not be conſerv'd by one Seaſon always alike, 
Nature foreſaw, that if there were one Seaſon, in which 
Cold and Moiſture reign'd, as the Winter, then old 
People, and all thoſe who were of a cold and moiſt Tem- 
perament would die, becauſe the Diltemper would be 
more encreaſt : wherefore it made a notable Change, 
in which an exceeding Heat ſhould ſway, which Seaſon 
1s calld Summer: during which that notable Moiſture 
remits, and is diminiſht, and by this means ſuch as are 
moiſt become Temperate, th'Errour committed in the 
Winter and Spring, by reaſon of their Humidity being 
thereby corrected, Again, Young People, and thoſe that 
have hot and dry Bodies muſt neceſſarily die if it were 
alway Summer, becauſe they would be wholly dryed by 
its Heat ; therefore Nature to prevent this made a Winter, 
cold and moiſt, to correct the Errour committed in 
the Summer. And in fine, fince all Bodies have ſome 
excels of Quality, there ought to be different Seaſons, 
that ſome may live more commodiouſly in this Seaſon, 
others in another. For by this means, all Bodies ſuc- 
ceed in Life, and ſo th' Order of th' Univerſe is con- 


ſerv'd, 
N 2 Weindrichins 
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Weindrichius adds. But what ſhall we ſay tothe Autho- 
rity of Hippocrates, ſaying, The Changes of Seaſons bring 
forth Diſeaſes. For inſtance an hot Seaſon, as the Spring, 
ſtirs up ſtore of matter which is gathered together in 
Bodies in the Winter, by its cold Conſtitution, which 
being ſtirr'd and mov'd it brings forth Diſeaſes, whence 
many Diſeaſes in the Spring are engendred. But Hippo- 
crates ſays, this is not done through the fault of the 
Spring it ſelf, that it generates Diſcaſes z of it ſelf, it be- 
ing the healthieſt part of the Year 3 but by reaſon of a 
multitude of -ill Humours gather'd together in the Win- 
ter : whence we ſce that thoſe who are free from i] Hyu- 
mours, live very healthy in the Spring. This Seaſon 
therefore is ſaid to generate Diſeaſes, becauſe the Hu- 
mours Jurking in the Body before, and which were not 
mov'd, are ſtirr'd now, and being thus agitated, ſtir u 
Diſeaſes : for Hippocrates ſays, they bring forth, becauſe 
they do not make, but ſtir up the Humours which after- 
wards are the Cauſe of Diſeaſes: nay, the Changes of 
Seaſons are ſo far from ingendring Diſeaſes, that they 
ſolve them, as Galen alſo ſays, and this we ſee very often 
done: for if a £2wartay, rifing in Autumn, be not folv'd 
in the Winter, it's ſolv'd as the Spring comes on, as Galer 
likewiſe ſays, and if it be not ſolv'd in the Spring, it's 
afterwards ſolv'd in the approaching Summer. 

Wherefore it's better that Nature has diſtinguiſhe 
the Year by theſe four Changes: becauſe tho perhaps 
one Individimm might enjoy its Health more in one Sea- 
{on than in another, becauſe it would more agree with 
it : yetſince Nature has not made Seaſons in refped of this 
or that Individunm, but of all together, or of a' whole 
Species and Species's : therefore that the Order of the U- 
niverſe might be preſerv'd by a certain heavenly and di- 
vine diſtributive Juſtice, whereby it has forn'd ditfe- 
rent Bodies as to their Temperatures, it would alſo di- 
ſtinguiſh the Seaſons of the Year, and make them diffe- 
rent, and: not of one kind, -that theſe ſhould live well in 
the Summer, thoſe in the Winter ; and that the Diſcaſes' , 
engen- 
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engendred in preceding Seaſons ſhould be folv'd in the 
tollowing. And we conclude that thoſe Seaſons then 
eſpecially agree with living Creatures, when they keep 
in their proper Nature, as the Summer hor, the Winter 
cold,&c, So far IVeindrichins, concerning this Point. 

As for Cauſes aflign'd by Authors, or that may be af: 
fign'd for the Antedilnvian Longevity, befide that of the 
Suns (t11] moving in the Equinox, urg'd by the Author, I'di- 
vide them into three kinds: they are either Divine, Cele- 
/tial,or Sublunary. By Divine, I mean ſuch as are from a par- 
ticular Providence, as Auſtin, Rabbi, Leni and others ſay, 
thoſe Antediluvian Fathers had long Life granted them 
by a particular Providence, that the firſt World, by a 
few, might be peopled in a ſhort tiwe, it being not to 
laſt long ; and that they might more-convenjently learn 


things by a long experience. $0: Joſephus tellsus, that mig. 


, 


God gave long: Life to thoſe Fathers that' ar dre. t Jud. t, 1 


teach Vertne, and praQtiſe with conveniency thoſe things 
which they had invented in A/fronomy and eometry : the 
Demonſtrations whereof they had never attain'd,” uhileſs 
they had liv'd at leaſt ſix hundred years, the great Year 
being accompliſht by that Revolution, 263 

As for Celeſtial Canſes, the boldeſt Afſertor I find, is 
Petrus Apponenſis, who ſays, we mult by no means envy 
thoſe of the firſt Age for having hv'd a longer Serjes of 
years than us 3 the diſpoſition of the Heav'ns being by 
Nature more benign and propitious to them : for then 
there were two Animal Circles together co-operating, 
one in the ninth Sphere, and the other m the eighth , 
where the Firmament is3 being ſo diſpos'd that Aries 
anſweted' diametrically to Aries, Taurus to_ Taurus, Ge- 
mini to Gemini, &c. They lo fortifying the Celeſtif1' In; 
fluences, that Herbs, Roots, ſtanding Corn and Fruits 
grew then' much more wholeſorn than fince, that Society 
through' a long motion being diſſolv'd ;* whence the 
oy Inferiouc World began to ''grow difeasd” and 

ecay. * 
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For S»blunary Cauſes, firſt we may allow, as the Au- 
thor does, that the Stamina, or Principles of Life of the 
Antediluvians were much ſtronger than Men have at 
preſent, by which they had a more vigorous natural 
Conſtitution. Secondly we may allow them to have 
been better circumſtantiated and regulated, as to the 
Six Nou-Natural things: as firſt, that their Atmoſphere 
being throwly impregnated with balſamick Particles, 
ariſing from that pure primigemal Soil, the Celeſtial In- 
fluences had a more kindly Co-operation with them, 
forming an Air far tranſcending ours now in the heal- 
thieſt part of the Earth, for prolonging Lifez and in 
this the Author is free to expatiate as he pleaſes. Se- 
condly, as to their Dyet, it's conceiv'd that the Ante- 
diluyian Soil being excellently temper'd, brought forth 
better and more wholſome Fruits than are fince the 
Deluge, that it has been tainted with the Saltneſs of the 
Sea z and that the Fountain Waters were alſo then more 
wholſom, and that thoſe Fathers were endued with a 

reater Knowledg to diſcern what was good and bad 
or them, and obſerv'd a greater Temperance than is 
now us'd. Thirdly, it's conceiv'd, that if Man had not 
ſo many-extrinſical Cauſes ; as Pleaſures, domeſtick and 
publick Cares, and other Troubles to diſcompoſe him, 
he might live a much longer Age; in which it's thought 
the Antients were not ſo much concern'd, leading a 
more ſedate and calm Life. And ſo, as to the other 
Non- Natural things, they may be conceiv'd to have gp- 
vern'd themſelves better in them than Men do now. 
And upon the whole it may be ſaid, that tho we may not 
aſcribe the Antediluvian Longzvity to any , one of theſe 
ſublunary Cauſes fingly, yet taken: altogether, they may 
be lookt upon as competent Cauſes for,-it: But.,ro go 
about to alter the Sun's Courſe, or the Earth's, Poſture 
to it to make it out, I. believe it's what will never. paſs 
among learned Men. _.. Sd\cel i-otthi 


| Having 
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Having aſſign'd ſuch Cauſes, as, perhaps, by ſome,may 
be thought tolerably plauſible for the Antediluvian Longe- 
vity: in the laſt place I (hall give my opinion of the 
matter 3 which 1s, that I look upon the Jong Lives of 
the Patriarchs to have been from a particular Providence. 
I cannot ſay it was for the reaſon aflign'd by Auſtin, 
that the-firit World, by a few, might be peopl'd in a 
ſhort time; for on that account long Life ſeems as ne- 
celſary to others, as to the Patriarchs ;, beſides that, each 
of the Patriarchs, as far as we find by Scripture, ſpent 
many Years, as Adam above an Hundred, others above 
an Hundred and Eighty before they got Children, 
whereas before that time they might have got Children 
enough to have peopled many Countries: tho, as Rabbi 
Gedalia ſays, according to- the opinion of many Jewiſh 
DoGors, the Patriarchs did not live ſo long before they 
had Children, as the Scripture ſpeaks of, but that it 
makes mention of thoſe only from whom they receiv'd 
the Tradition, not taking notice of many others, whom 
there was no. neceflity of medling withal. But I am of 


the opinion of that Adept Philoſopher, who in his late Lib. de | 
Anſwer to. the learned Dr, Dickinſon, affirms long Life hi. Bp 
to have"been granted the Patriarchs from a particular'|yf. circa 
Providence, that they might the better learn and- propa- finem. 


gate Arts. and Sciences, and convey down with more 
Certainty the Tradition of the Creation, the Fall of 
Man, God's Judgment upon him, and the Hope of 
his Redemption, &c. and I know not why we ſhould 
make a Difficulty of admitting a particular Providence, 
when ſuch particular Deſigns of Providence are to be 
carried on by it. 

I rejeft therefore Lunar Tears with the Author, tho 
as to the Teſtimony he quores from Joſephus, laying, 
that. the Hiſtorians of all Nations, both Greeks and Bar- 
barians, aſcribe Longevity to the firſt Inhabitants of the 
Earth; many of the Authors, whom he names, averring: 
them to. have liv'd a Thouſand Years : I value it nots; 


and much doubt whether the Author himſelf gives credit: 
to: 


Bnft.Crit. 
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to thoſe Hiſtories : For either they relate to Antedilu- 
vian or 'Poſtdiluvian Times; if to the former, I know 
no colour of Reaſon we have for relying on any thing 
as Authentick, deliver'd by Greeks or Barbarians con- 
cerning thoſe times: If to the latter, I cannot think the 
Author believes any Man to have liv'd a Thouſand Years 
fince the Deluge. So we find that Pliny conſidering 
what many of the Greeks and others had writ concer- 
ning the length of ſome Mens Lives, plainly ſays, they 
have writ Fables inſtead of true Hiſtories, through their 
Ignorance of the various acceptation of Years and Ages; 
an Age ſignifying with ſome, Thirty Years, with others 
only One Year, and with others an Hundred Years, 
And the ſpace of a Year being determin'd by ſorn®, by 
one Revolution of the Moon, by others it's made Tri- 
meſtrial, and by others to confiſt of Six Months. And 
Father Simon tells us, It's certain that even the antient 
Jews, not finding in their Hiſtories Genealogies enough 
to fill up the time, made one fingle Perſon to live ma- 
ny Ages, whence there is nothing more common 1n their 
Hiſtories than theſe long liv'd Men: ſo that we ought 
not over eaſily to give belief to Jewiſh Hiftories, which 
make their Do@&ors ſurvive, till ſuch a time as they can 
find another to joyn him. Nay, a great many of the 
Jewiſh Doors, who have ſo great a Veneration for the 
Scriptures, are fo far from acquieſcing 1n what Joſephus 
urges from the Greek and Barbarian Tradition, that they 
have aftirm'd, as Father Simon tells us, the Patriarchs to 
have liv'd no longer than other Men, and that the Ho/y 
Scripture makes only mention of the Head of a Family, 
to whom it immediately joyns the laſt of the ſame Fa- 
mily, without taking notice 'of thoſe who have been be- 
twixt both; thoſe Doors believing that when any Head 
of a Family had ordain'd certain Laws, and Methods of 
living to the Family, he was made to live till the Jaſt 
of the Family, who had obſerv'd thoſe Laws'were dead; 
ſo'that 'he'is ſuppog'd to have'livd all this while in his 
Family.” And' T doubt that all Men who are not con- 
i tent 
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tent to have recourſe to a particular Providence, for 
upholding the Ante and Poſtdiluvian Longevity, will 
be forc'd to relapſe here, for any thing that can be made 
out from Authentick Hiſtory or Reaſon in the Caſe : 
Not but we have ſeveralyInſtances of late date, of Per. 
ſons, who have liv'd-two or three Hundred Years and 
upwards : But this has not been ſucceſſively, as in the 
Patriarchs; and there is odds betwixt three or four Hun- 
dred Years, and near a Thouſand. And whereas the 
Author urges for a general Longzvity among the An- 
tediluvians, as well as for ſome time after the Flood, we 
do not find it authoriz'd by Scripture. And that it was 
granted only to the Patriarchs and ſome few others by a 
particular Providence, and this through the means of a 
gertain Panacea, well known to the Myſte, I am fatisf'd, 
according to what is written of it, by the foremention'd 
Adept Philoſopher : But leeſt inſtead of open reaſoning, 1 
ſeem to obtrude Myſtery on the World, which by ſome 
may be interpreted vain Oltentation ; I refer the Rea- 
der to the Book it ſelf, where he may read, at leaſt, 
what is written, and if hapily he does not fully appre- 
hend what is ſaid , he may believe or reject . what he 


rhinks good, 


Canaan 


& this Chapter the Author treats concerning the Wa- 
ters of the Primitive Earth : what the ſtate of the 
Regions of the Air was then, and how all Waters pro- 
ceeded from them. How the Rivers aroſe, what was 
their Courſe, and how they ended : He applies alſo: ſe- 
veral places in Sacred Writ to confirm this Hydrography 
of the Earth, eſpecially the Origin of the Rainbow, 

He ſays then, that the Air being always calm and e- 
qual before the Flood, there could be no violent Me- 
teors there, nor any that proceeded from extremity of 
Cold, 
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Cold, as Ice, Snow and Hail, nor Thunder neither: nor 
could the Winds be either impetuous or irregular in that 
ſmooth Earth, there being one ev'n Seaſon, and no une- 
qual action of the Sun; But as for watery Meteors, or 
thoſe that riſe from watery Vgpours more immediately , 
as Dews- and Rains3 there could-not but be plenty of 
thoſe in ſome parts or other of the Earth 3 the ation 
of the Sun being ſtrong and conſtant in railing them, 
and the Earth being 'at firſt moiſt and ſoft; and ac- 
cording as it grew more dry the Rays of the Sun would 
pierce more deep into it, and reach at length the Great 
Abyſſe, which lay under the Earth, and was an unex- 
hauſted ſtorehouſe of new Vapours. He adds, but the 
ſame Heat which extracted thele Vapours ſo copi- 
ouſly would alto hinder them from condenſing into 
Clouds or Rains in the warmer parts of the Earth; and 
there being no Mountains at that time, nor contrary 
Winds, nor any ſuch Caules to ſtay them, or compreſs 
them, we muſt conſider how they would be diſpos'd 
off. | | 

To this, heſays, as the heat of the Sun was chiefly to- 
wards the middle part of the Earth, ſo the copious Vapours 
rais'd there, being once in the open Air, their Courſe 
would be that way where they found leaſt reſiſtance 
to their motion, which would be towards the Poles and 
the colder Regions of the Earth : for Eaſt and Welt they 
would mcet with as warm an Atr, and Vapours as-much 
agitated as themſelves, which therefore would not yield 
to their progreſs that way. So that the regular and con- 
{tant Courſe of the Vapours of the Earth would be to- 
wards the extreme parts of it; which when arrivd in 
thoſe cooler Climates, would be there conden(t into 
Dews or Rains continually. 

This Difficulty, he fays, for finding a Source fsr the 
Waters in the Primeval Earth, was the greateſt he met 
with in the 7heory 3 which being thus ctear'd, he finds_ 
a ſecond'Difticulty, vis, how thoſe Waters ſhould flow 
upon the.even ſurface of the Earth, or form themſelves 

into 
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into Riversz there being no deſcent or declivity for 
their Courle. And he has no way to explain this, but by 
giving an oval Figure to that Earth, in which the Polar 
Parts, he ſays, muſt have been higher than the Aquino- 
ial, that is more remote from the Center; by which 
means, the Waters that fell about the extreme parts of 
the Earth would have a continual deſcent toward the 
middle parts of it : and by vertue of this Deſcent, would 
by degrees form Channels, for Rivers to paſs in through 
the temperate Climates, as far as the Torrid Zone. 

And here he meets a third Difficulty, eiz. What Iſſue 
the Rivers could have, when they were come thither ? 
To this, ſays he, when they were come towards thoſe 
parts of the Earth, they would be divided into many 
Branches, or a multitude of Rivulets : and thoſe would 
be partly exhal'd by the heat of the Sun, and partly 
drunk up by the dry ſandy Earth. For he concludes, as 
thoſe Rivers drew nearer to the EquinoQtal parts, they 
would find a leſs declivity or deſcent of Ground than 
in the beginning or former part of their Courſe: for that 
in his ſuppos'd oval Figure of the Earth, near the middle 
part of it, the Semidiameters, he ſays, are much ſhorter 
one than another; and for this ak the Rivers when 
they came -thither, would begin to flow more (lowly, 
and by that weakneſs of their Current ſuffer themſelves 
eafily to be divided and diſtracted into ſeveral lefler 
ſtreams and Rivulets ; or elſe having no force to wear a 
Channel, would lie ſhallow on the ground, like a-plaſhof 
Water, 

As for the Polar parts of the Earth, he ſays, they would 
make a particular Scene by themſelves: the Sun would 
be perpetually in their Horizon ; which makes him think 
the Rains would not fall ſo much there, as in other parts 
of the Frigid Zones, where he makes their chief Seat and 
Receptacle : whence ſometimes as they flowed, they would 
ſwell into Lakes, and toward the end of their Courſe, 
parting into ſeveral ſtreams and Branches, they would wa- 
ter thoſe parts of the Earth like a Garden. 

O 2 Having 
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Having examin'd and determin'd of the ſtate of che 
Air and Warers in the Primitive Earth, he confiders 
ſome Paſſages in Holy Wriz, which he conceives repreſent 
them of a different Form from the preſent order of Na- 
ture, and agreeing with what he has ſet forth, Firſt he tells 
us, that the Rainbow, mention'd by Moſes to have been ſet 
in the Clouds after the Deluge, makes out that thoſe Hea- 
vens were of a difterent Conſtitution from ours: And 
ſecondly, that St. Peter (ays, the Antediluvian Heav'ns had 
a different Conſtitution from ours, and that they were 
compos'd or conſtituted of Waters, &c. He urges con- 
cerning the Raznbow, that it was ſet in the Clouds after 
the Deluge as a Confirmation of the Promiſe or Cove. 
nant, which God made with Noah, that he would drown 
the World no more : that it could not be a Sign of this, 
er given as a Pledge or Confirmation of ſuch a Promiſe, 
if it were in the Clouds before, and with no relation to 
this Promiſe : He adds much more concerning the Na- 
cure of Signs, givn by God, mention'd in the Scrip- 
tures, which I think too tedious and needleſs hereto inſere. 

Now concerning the firſt Difficulty, which the Author 
has endeavoured here to explain, mn reference to the 
Sourceand Origine of the Artediluvian Waters, I have 
this to offer. 

He ſuppoſes that copious Vapours were continually 
rais'd from the Torrid.Zone, and the parts of the Tem- 
perate Zones next it, and that they were hindred by the 
heat of the Sun from condenſing 1nto Clouds or Rains, 
there being then no Mountains or other Cauſe to ſtay 
and compreſs them, till having paſt through the Tempe- 
rate Zones, they came towards the extreme parts of the 
Earth, or the Poles, where they were continually con. 
denſt into Clouds, Rains, and Dews. 

Now this, I conceive, is what no Meteorologiſt can 
allow : for firſt, though I ſhould grant there were no 
Mountains before the Deluge ( for the exiſtence of which 
from the Beginning, I have already argued ) at leaſt 
there muſt have been other Cauſes no- lefs powerful 
to 
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to ſtop and compreſs the Vapours then ariſing, notwith- 
ſtanding the Author either has not taken notice of them, 
or has here forgot them. Certainly there were Woods 
before the Flood, and thoſe in a great plenty, which 
( to uſe the common Expreſſion) are known to attra&t 
Vapours as freely as Mountains z and the Author allows 
the Trees then to have been of an imcomparably more 
vaſtand lofty growth than now ; the largeſt of our Trees 
being but ſhrubs to the Trees then: and would not 
theſe attrat Vapours in a plentiful meaſure, whence 
Clouds and Rains would. be produc'd to ſerve all the 
parts of the Earth? It's known that 1n ſeveral parts of 
the Weſt-Indies, wont to be much infeſted with Rains 
and Tempeſts, after the Woods were there cut down, 


thoſe effe&ts ceaſt, Georg. Agricola tells us of a Valley j Ber: - 
in a Mountainous Trad in Germany, which in Autumn and mann. 


Winter was wont to be continually inveſted with thick 
Fogs, hindring the fight of the Sun 3 but at length, the 
Woods being there cut down, and ſome Adits driven in 
Mines for the Waters to paſs, thoſe Fops ceaſt, * I know 
alſo ſome Woods in Erglazd ftanding much on a Leve), 
which always caſt forth a great ſmoak, and have a Claud 
over them againſt Rain, the Country people thence | ta- 
king their Prediction of itz We know that in the I/c 
of Ferro, there being not Fountains to ſupply the Inha. 
bitants with freſh Water, there grows a Tree, over which 
a Cloud ſettles iticlf every Morning, ..and refolves into 
Water, which ſtreams down from the. Branches, and is 
receiv'd in Veſſels underneath for uſe. And can we think 
but ſome of thoſe ſtately Antediluvian Trees, in caſe 
there had been no Rains, would have perform'd this good 
natur'd Office to Man? as indeed they had been bound 
to do it to Beaſts: for Men poſhbly might have then 
been ſupply'd with freſh Water in all the parts of the 
Earth by the means of Wells, but how ſhould the Beaſts 
be ſupply'd, remote trom Rivers. 

Theſe Inſtances from natural Hiſtory, I think, are ſut- 


ficient to ſhew that Woods, as well as Mountains at- 
trak 
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tra Vapours, and cauſe Rains, and muſt have done it 
in the Antediluvian Earth. 

Secondly, to paſs by Mountains and Woods, and to 
conſider the Quality of the Primzval Earth, which the 
Author ſuppoſes to have been at firlt ſoft and bogpy ; 
can it be imagin'd that Vapours rais'd from. it in the 
Torrid Zone, and in the parts of the Temperate Zones 
next it, ſhould be convey'd to the Polar Zones for a 
Series of Ages, without being condens'd into Clouds and 
Rains by the way; when at the fame time the Days and 
Nights are ſuppos'd to have been conltantly of an equal 
length 5 and when the Weakneſs of the Sun's Action , 
ariſing from the Obliquenelſs of its Rayes in a good part 
of the intermediate Diſtance, is duly confider'd. 

C.deVen. Cartes, in his Meteors, has well demonſtrated, as 1 
885. conceive, the Courſes obſerv'd by the Vapours, raigd 
from the Earth by the Sun's ARton, in order to Clouds 
and Rains: and he repreſents it thus. Let the Earth be 
EB FD, - Poles EF, where 
Ids the Earth being not much hea- 
SI (OS ted by the man, I muſt be much 
SD NM 7x cover'd by Miſts and Clouds, 
and at B, whete the Sun ſends 
on it diret and-perpendicular 
Rayes, many Vapors are rais'd, 
which being agitated by the 
Aion of the Light they ſwiftly 
get aloft, till they come ſq far, 
that being preſt by their Weight, 
they readily fly off to the ſides, 
and hold their Courſe towards | and M, above the Clouds 
G and K, rather than aſcend farther upwards, and where. 
as the Clouds G and K are alſo heated, and rarify'd by 
the Sun, the Vapors going thence rather goe freely to 
H, and from K to L, than either to E or to F, becaule 
the groſs Air which is under Poles, more (trongly re- 
fiſts them, than the Vapours riting from the Earth to- 
ward the South, in regard theſe being ſtrongly agitated, 
and 
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and ready for Motion every way, cafily. yield them 
place, | 

Now, - this plainly ſhews, that the Vapours raigd by 
the Sun in the torrid and temperate Zones, could ne- 
ver reach near the Poles, before they were condensd in- 
to Clouds and Rains, even tho the Earth were all ſmooth, 
and the Sun always kept the AZquinox Root, as the Au. 
thor ſuppoſes the ſtate of things then was. | 

Thirdly, how ſhould Vegetation have been maintain'd 
for ſixteen Hundred Years, without Rains to refreſh the 
Plants? It's true, there are ſome parts now which -have 
Iittle Rain, but either they lye nearthe Seas, where they 
are plentifully ſupply'd with Vapours, or have ſome an- 
nual Inundations, as Agypt, &c, which could not have 
held in the Antediluvian Earth. Indeed the Earth be- 
ing ſuppos'd ſoft at fir(t, it might poſſibly have ſupply'd 
Moiſture for ſome Ages; but after five Hundred or a 
Thouſand Years, what Moiſture could that Earth have 
afforded? And to talk of the Sun's pumping up Waters 
from the Abyſfe, lying two or three Miles deep 1n the 
Earth, to ſhpply Waters ior the Rivers to run, when 
the other Moiſture was ſpent, it ſeems to me too incon» . 
liſtent to deſerve naming. 

Again, it's known that Rains. are no leſs neceſſary 
now and then , for purging the Air , than a Doſe of 
Phylick may be for the Body of Man: And tho it may 
be ſaid that the 'Air then could not have beea infeſted 
with evil Vapours, as now, the Quality of that Soil 
not affording them : Yet, as Purges are ſometimes pre- 
ſcrib'd, not only to evacuate «the Body of evil Humours, 
but in Caſes of mere Plenitude, when the Humours. 
are not peccant : ſo the Atmoſphere then could not bur 
be ſometimes troubled with an Hazyneſs and Stagnation, 
through the great plenty of Particles rais'd by the Sun's 
conſtant. Ation : and unleſs it were now and: then purg'd 
by Rains, Winds, and ficry Meteors, which are all de- 
ny'd, it could not have been duly qualifi'd for the ſap- 


port of Animals and Vegetables: to which I may ads 
that 
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[that were it not for Rains many: times, all the Fruits of 


L.2.c$. 


Countries would be deſtroy'd by Inſets devouring them 
in their firſt tender growth. 

Laſtly, whereas the Author ſays, that when the Va- 
pours were arriv'd 1n the frigid Zones, they would con- 
tinually be there condens'd into Clouds, Rains, and Dews; 


I reply, it that holds true, which I have ſuggeſted from 


Dr, Brown , that the Sun keeping in the A#quator , it 
would be always Night or Twilight in a more confider- 
able part of the frigid Zones, the Sun never rifing above 
the Horizon :' and fince the Author ſuppoſes thoſe Zones 
to have been continually inveſted with Clouds, which at 
leaſt, muſt have caus'd a Cimmerian Darkneſs there, whe- 
ther we can conceive any thing but continu'd Froſts and 
Snows to have been there, which muſt have made them 
incapable of being Sources for thoſe Waters he has ſup- 
pos'd. 

As to the ſecond Difficulty the Author meets with here, 
vis, for making the Waters flow on the even Surface 
of the Antediluvian Earth, to explain which he has ſup- 
pog'd that Earth to have been of an oval Figure, 1n 
which the Polar Parts were higher than the AXquino- 
Ctial, to afford a Deſcent to the Waters, to form Chan- 
nels to the extreme Parts of the Temperate Zones, next 
the Torrid; there are many things here to oppoſe. 

Firſt, the Author's main Reaſon for the oval Figure 
of the Earth, ſeems not to me to hold good , where 
he ſays, in his Latin Copy, ſince the Bulk of Waters in 
the firſt Formation of the Earth, when it was yet an 
aqueous Globe, was much more agitated under the A- 
quator, than the Water. towards the Poles, where it 
made-leſs Circles, thoſe Parts, ſo-greatly agitated, endea- 
vouring to recede from the Centre of their Motion , 


| fince they could not wholly ſpring up and fly away, by 


reaſon of the Air every where preſling on them 3 nor 
much flow back, without the Reſiſtance of the ſaid Air, 
they could not otherwiſe difingage rhemſclves, than by 
flowing off to the ſides, and ſo making the aqueous = 

| ome- 
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fomewhat;oval. '; This, I ſay,. is contrary, to Experiment; 
for the more rapid any Courſe of Waters is,.the more 
it draws all neighbouring Waters :t0-joyn with them in 
their Courſe, and forces them not to recede from them 
into calmer Parts, where the rapidneſs of their Courſe 
is check'd by a {lower Motion; and if this. ſhould be 
done to ſome diſtance, can it. be imagin'd but their na- 
tive Gravity, when rais'd conſiderably above their level, 
long ere they reacht the Polar Parts, would make them 
fall back. again to the lower. XquinoGtial, Current :, And 
the native Nitency of the Waters 1n both. Hemiſpheres, 
on each fide the Torrid Zone, would much more (ſtrongly 
repel any Waters there raisd above their leyel, than the 
Rapidneſs of the FiquinoQial Current could force them off 
Again, fince the Earth, conſider'd as a, Spherical Body, 
1s allow'd to be above 7000 Miles Diameterz and. fan 
to enlarge a Circle into a moderate oval Figure, its Arte 
muſt be made a quarter as big again - at leaſt, . one: way 
of its Diameter, as it was before (as Mr.Warren, has de- 
monſtrated). it follows)that the Antediluvian Earth, . at 
each Pole, muſt | have been. nezr goo Miles, extent 10 
- the ſuppos'd oval State, more than it it had been exaCtly 
round. And ſince this Earth inclos'd an. Orb of Waters 
within it; I deſire to: know how. many- Miles Depth 
of the goo Miles the Author allows, to,, his 'Qrb . of 
Waters; he muſt allow it Miles enough: to , make an 
oval- Orb, for ſo his Water was ſuppos'd. to be, before 
the Orb of Earth was form'd upon it : and conſequen- 
tially to what is ſaid, he cannot atiow his Orb of Wa- 
ters to be leſs than 450 Miles deep at each Pole, to 
make any thing of an oval. Now, ro fay that,any De- 
trufion of Waters toward the Poles, by the refiltence of 
of the ſuperambient Air, could form a Mountain of Wa- 
ters, 'at each of- the ſaid Poles, about 450 Miles in 
Height, above their Spherical] Convexity, ſeems to me 
a (trange. and. unaccountable Paradox in Hydrography, 
eſpecially the Ocb under the Abyſle being ſuppos'd Sphe- 
rical, as the Author has repreſented it in all his Schemes, 
P {o 


bog 
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ſo that there was nothing to bear 'on- the Detruſion of 
the Warers,' | | 

© Tr's true; as the Author ſays in his Anſwer to Mr.Warrey, 
we ſee the Waters flowing towards and upon the Shoars 
bythe Prefſure.of the Air under the Moon, tho-it- be 
an Afcent both upon the Land and into the Riversz but 
F anſwer, ' this flowing is only to the Height of ſome few 
Fathoms, and befides, it's maintain'd by a bulk of 
Waters then ſwoln in the Sea, near as high , as any 
protraded on the Land, and carrying a Pondus able to 
ſupport them : But what Force ſhall be able to ſupport 
a Body of Waters in a violent State, carried 450 Miles 
10 height, above their natural tendency, as they all are 
when» paft the ſpherical Convexity. For the Author 
owns the Demonſtration of Archimedes, conceriiing the 
ſpherical —_ off Water to be true; and ſays that a 
fluid Body,'be it Water or.any other Liquor, always caſts 
it felf into'a, ſmooth and ſpherical Surface, and if any 
parts oY chance, or by ſome agitation become higher than 
the: reſt; they'do not' continne-ſ6 Jong,” but'glide: down 
every wa ”Into the lower' places, 'ti]l 'they all come ta 


| make a Sinface of the ſame height,and of the ſame diſtance 


every where fromthe Center, By whatagitation or reſiſt- 
ence” then of the ſ{uperambient Air can'Waters be driven 
on and held rogether for 456/Miles/aſcent in the open Air; 
fo as not to diverge, and fall off by their natural tendency. 
Befides, iF according ro what T have ſaid before, the 
Author allows his Abyſs Orb to be 450 Miles deep at the 
Poles, he muſt allow it of a depth proportional to its oval 
Figure in its other parts, and ſo for his Orb of Earth, 
and how this can ſtand with the proportion' he ſeems t6 
align to his Orbs, according- to what T have ſet forth 
/. 1. c.6, and how a Deluge according to theſe proportions 
could be caus'd, and the Waters go off, ſo-as to make 
an habitable World, may require * his conſideration, - | 
Apain, ſince the Sun, according tothe Authors Hypo- 
thefis moving always in the Afquinox, before the Flood, 
would- conſtantly have held as'remote,- if- not _ 
rom 
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from the ſuppos'd: rainy-Region,,than.jt-js now from us 


*, in the depth of. Winter 5 and ſince! we find: the: Moun- 


tains now, which are of any. conſiderable height, even in 
the temperate Zones, are ſo cold that they are generally 
cover'd with Snows, notwithſtanding the Sun ſhines more 
on them than on the Countries lying beneath them, and 
that, even in the Summer, when the Sun is neareſt to 
them, and the days are muctylonger_ than. the nights ; 
it follows that the two Polar Mountains, in all reſpe&s, 
muſt always have had Colds in the greateſt exceſs, both 
in regard of their, great diſtance. from the Sun, and-of 
their being Mountains, and of their having little or-no 
Day; nay if it were conſtant Day at the Poles themſelves, 
and there were as much Day as Night-in the ſuppos'd 
rainy Regions, as. the Author can pretend to no more 
therez this could not, prote&t them, againſt continual 
Froſts and Snows, as appears by what I have. faid of. the 
Mountains in the temperate Zones. I may add; that, (as 
Mr. Warren has obſery'd ) ſeveral Navigators, attempting 
to find out a nearer Courſe to China, have. been frozen 
to death, tho they ſaiFd not ſo far North,. as the ſupposd 
rainy Regions in the oval Earth, and choſe the molt ſea- 
ſonable time for their Enterprize, viz. When the Sun 
was on this ſide the Equator, and the days then in thoſe 
Regions were much longer than the Nights, if they had 
any Night at all: Beſides what experience all other Say- 
lers have had, of the great Colds, and continued Froſts 
and Snows in thoſe Countries, notwithſtanding the Va- 
pours of the Sea, or any nearneſs of the Sun, and length 
of days, which might help to remit them, bx 
Laſtly, Whereas the Author conceivs the preſent Earth 
to bealſo of an oval Figure, we know the general Senſe 
of Men, according to all experience and obſervation to 
be contrary, and that whether the: Conſtitution of the 
Farth be confider'd according to Gravity or Magnetiſm. 
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Ariſtotle, who confider'd it according tothe former, ſays, INF 


that all the Particles of the Earth have a f Aa Gravity (5. c. 
nter, whence **. 


which carries them towards the mid(t or 
P 23 - a ſphe- 
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aſphericalFigure'of it muſt beczus'Y;as he explains at Jarpe 
and concludes that the Figure of he Earch tu ters 
be Spherical, or natarally Spherical; *and thit every thing 
muſt be ſaid to be ſuch as it uſes to be, or is by Nature, 
and not what it may be by force or preternaturally, and 
in a violent ſtate. The ſame may be ſaid of the Earth's 
Figure, -if it be confider'd according to "Magnetiſm ; the 
Experiment of the Terrel/4, according to the various In- 
clinations of the Needle to it, (ſhewing the Earth to be 
Spherical. . And whereas the Author ſays, that Circum- 
#avigation; the appearing and Occularion of Moud- 
tains and'Towers*to 'Saylors, as alſo the Stars, and the 
like, prove -indeed the Earth'not to be plain, but con- 
vex, but does not plainly prove whar that Convexity is, 
whether Spherical or Oval: We find that Clavias was of 
contrary: Opinion, he thinking to have well prov'd the 
Spherical Figire 'of 'the Earth, 'if meaſur'd either from 
- Ealt 'to Weſt, '6r (from North to South, by ſhewing that 
if a Man keeping the ſame Meridian, pa es from North 
ro South, there 1s that proportion ſtill 'obſerv'd in the 
decreaſe of the-eleyition of the Pole, which can only 
agree to a ſpherical Figare : and fo if any Man travels 
from-Eaſt to Weſt, betwixt two Parallels, he may till 
obſerve that to a City fifteen degrees more Eaſterly than 
another, the Sun always riſes and ſets an hour'ſooner or 
later, than tothe other 3 which anticipation of the riling 
and ſetting of the Sun could not keep the ſaid propor. 
t2on, unleſs we piyethe Earth a ſpherical Figure. 

As to the third Difficulty that the Author finds, and 
the Explanation he endeavours to give of it, viz. What 
Ihe the Rivers would have' when they were come to. 
the parts. near the Torrid Zone, to Which he ſays, That 
then they would be divided into' many Branches or-a 
mukitude of Rivulets, and thoſe would be partly exhal'd 
by the heat of the Sun, and partly drank up by the dry 


. ſandy Earth : This ſeems not to, me fairly to account for 


the Rivers Iflue, It's true; we have now accounts of fome 


or which any where-pals ifto the Farth,” have their Tue 
avait' at ſome other place, -eirher paſſing into the Sea, or 
emerging again on the Land : bat what became of thoſe 
Antediluvian Waters, (which muſt have been in valt'quan- 
tities )- abſorpt in the Sands? Did the Circumgyration 
of the Earth carry them back again, under ground, upon 
an Aſcent, toward the Poles? Or did they (ink into the 
Abyſſe? This muſt have been full before for many Apes, 
till the Sun had cloven the Earth, and drawn our great 

uantities of the Abyſſe Waters ;. and the other way of 
their Iſſue ſeems not ty me conceivable. But I ſhall inſiſt 
no farther on this matter. 

The Author, in the laſt place, urges that the Rainbow 
ſet in- the Clouds after the Deluge, makes out that the 
Antedilnvian Heav'ns, were of a different Conſtitution 
from ours, the Raznbow having not been ſeen in the Clouds 
before. , 

Now, concerning the Rainbow mention'd Ger. 9. many 
have faid many things, but the moſt natural Interpreta- 
tion of it ſeems to me to be thus. We find in the fore- 
going Chapter when Noah and his Family, by Gods Com- 
mand were come forth of the Ark, and that Noah had 
rais'd an Altar, and facrific'd to God ; God accepting his 
Sacrifice, aſſur'd him that he would no more deſtroy e- 
ucry living Soul as he had done, but that Seed-time and 
Harveſt, Coll and Heat, Summer and Winter , Night 
and Day ſhould not ceaſe, or ſhould continue. They having 
been interrupted for a years time before. And in the gth 
Chapter, after having bleſs'd Nyahb, and his Sons, he 
made a Covenant with them againſt any future Deluge, 
and to comfort them, gave them the Raizbow, as a pre- 
ſent fign of the Air's ſetling in its wonted way, the Sea- 
ſons which he had mention'd before to Noah being to 
ſucceed in Courſe. And the Rainbow thus appearing at- 
ter the Delage, carried ſomewhat new in it, as the Au- 
thor ſays a Sign ought ro have done, becauſe it had not 
beefi ſeen for a year before, and in its niture appearing 
after Rains, it betokens fair Weather,as appearing after fazr 
Weather, it betokens Raius. Where- 
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Whereas the Author ſays, he does-not look apenthe 
Rainbow as a voluntary Sign, and by. divine Inſtitation, 
but that-it ſignified naturally and by ConneQtion with the 
effe&t, importing that the ſtate of Nature was chang'd 
from what it was betore 3. and fo chang'd that the Earth 
was no more in a condition to periſh by Water 3 This 
ſeems to me without any ground. I agree with him ſo 
far, that the Rainbow (ignified naturally, and by Conne- 
{tion with the effe&, becauſe appearing after Rains, it be- 
tokens a remiſſion of the moiſture, and conſequently fair 
Weather; and this with Gods Promiſe ro Noah, and his 
ſeeing the Waters retir'd from the Earth, I think was ſuf- 
ficient for Noahs f{atisfaftion, he: having had experience 
that God was Maſter of his Word before, when he had 
reveal'd to him that he would bring a Deluge' on the 
Earth. But to ſay that the appearance- of the Rainbow 
imported the ſtate of Nature to be fo chang'd, that the 
Earth was no more in a condition to periſh by Water, 
this will not be allow'd; for if the Deluge was miracu- 
louſly caus'd (as I conceive it to have been,) what na. 
tural ſign could foreſhew its coming, or no return of it? 
Wherefore in this reſpe&, I look upon” it to be only a 
voluntary Sign and by divine Inſtitution: And we know 
ſome have been ſo far from thinking the Rainbow to 
denote a change of Air towards a Conflagration, that 
they plainly ſay it denotes a Dominion of moiſture in the 
Air, and that on this account it will not appear forty 
years before the Conflagration happens. Neither do I 
believe that Noah, or perhaps any Man ſince him, beſides 
the. Author, could find by any natural fignality in the 
Rainbow, that a Deluge ſhould ne'r return. 

Indeed '( as the Author ſays) if Noab had never ſeen 
a Rainbow betore, on its firſt appearance, it could not 
but have made a lively Impreſſion upon him, for his aſ- 
ſurance: fot its probable it would have rais'd a ſt#por 
in him, and he would have lookt upon it as a Miracle 
wrought by God for his ſatisfaftion : whereas the Rules 
of Providence are otherwiſe, God never giving a-mira- 
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culous Sign, but'of 'a miraculous Effet, which the preſer- 
vation of the"Earth'from a ſecond Deluge was not to be, 
but only the Earth left to-itſelf, with thoſe ſecond Cauſes 
that attend it, for its own preſervation. And thoſe in- 
ſtances of Signs which-the Author has quoted from the 
Scriptures are miraculous Signs of miraculous Effects, and 
therefore of another nature from this here under Confi- 
deration. 

Again, its well known, that many Inſtitutions in the 
Law of Moſes were/made dire&ly in oppoſition to cer- 
tain Cuſtoms among the Gentils : Now whereas Iris, a- 
mong the Gertils, was made generally the Meſſenger of 
Diſcord, whence it was call'd Iris quaſi texs , why may it 
not be thought, that in oppoſition to this, which might . 
have been deriv'd down:from the corrupt Artediluvian 
times, God would have the Rainbow to be his fign of 
Love and Concord, it ſignifying in its Nature indifferently 
Rains and fair Weather, as Pliny ſays. 

As to the exiſtence of the Rainbow before the Flood, 
certainly all the Gerzils were of that Opinion ; J«»o mult 
bave been an Antedilnvian Goddels, who was never with- 
out her Nymph. [ris, ſhe being the moſt diligent Atten- 
dant ſhe had, alway ſtanding ready at her Elbow, and 
more ofticiouſ]y ſerviceable to her than the other thirteen 
Nymphs that belong'd 'to her : among other ſervices, 
ſhe is faid to have. made” Juno's Bed, and was repre- 
ſented with Wings, and a Robe of divers Colours, half 
tuckt up, to ſhew her readineſs to obey the Commands 
of, her Miſtris on all occaſions. The two predominant - 
Colours of her Robes were blew and red, denoting the 
tworgreat deſtructions of the World, the b/ew that which 
happen'd byithe-Waters at the Deluge, and the Red che 
general -Conflagration to; ſucceed by Firez fo that-the 
Rainbow. carries a mixt ſignality. And indeed the aatient 
Philoſophers might-properly. enough make her the Mel- 
- ſengerof Diſcord, ſhe carrying the Types ofthoſe two con- 
trary Elements, Fire and Water z and God might make 


her higMeſſenger of Peace, he controuling and —_—y 
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- all natural Powers, and re-eſtabliſhing a Concord betwixt 
thofe two contrary Elements, whereof ſhe carries the 
Types in thoſe Colours ſhe bears. 
I may note in the laſt place, that Father Simor cenſures 
Luther of Ignorance in the ſtyle and. ſymbolical ſenſe of 
the Scriptures, for ſaying, that there was no Rainbow be- 
fore the Deluge, and that God created it for thoſe very 
Reaſons ſet down Ger.g, But though there may be a 
known ſymbolical ſenſe contain'd under the Rainbow, 
which may far morerequire our attention than the Sym- 
bol it ſelf : yet I ſhall not here take upon me to de- 
meg how far Lzther may ſtand affe&ted by thar Cen- 
ure: 
As'for what the Author urges from the Paſlage of Sr. 

Peter, viz. That the Antedilawvian Heav'ns had a different 
Conſtitution from ours z containing only watery Me- 
teors : I do not find he makes out that there were more of 
thoſe watry Meteors in the Air then, than there are now, 
ſo that a Deluge ſhould be thence particularly caus'd ; 
on which account St. Peter intimates that different Dif. 
poſition to have been: and when the Author has faid all 
he can of it, he plainly-concludes in. his Latin Copy, 
That he cannot find, or diſcover by Reaſon, whence that 
Glut of Waters roſe at that time, or wherefore after fif- 
teen Apes after the World was made, that Immenſe Glut 
of Waters, gather'd together in the Air, diſcharg'd itſelf 
on the Earth, it might bave been, he ſays, from ſupgrna- 
tural Cauſes, And in his Anſwer to Mr. Warrer, he ſays, 
the Rains that made the Flood, were extraordinary, and 
out of the Courſe of Nature. And whar is this in effect, 
but to own that the Deluge'is not explicable by humane 
Reaſon, and that Miracles are to be allow'd m it 5 but 
they muſt be the Authors own way, . and not as others 
have faid; which perhaps by many may* be intexpreted 
to carry more of Humour than Reaſon. 44S 
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" IS Chapter contains only a review of what the 
Author has ſaid concerning the Primitive Earth, 
with a more full ſurvey of the ſtate of the firſt World 
Natural and Civil, and the Compariſon of it with the 
preſent World.; fo that here is little new : wherefore [ 
{hall note only the following Paſſage, where the Author 
ſays, I cannot eaſily imagine, that the ſandy Deſarts of 
the Earth were made o at firſt immediately from the Be- 
ginning of the World. 

To this we may reply, That if the ſenſe of one Man 
may be oppog'd againſt that of another, Lucas ſeems of a 
contrary Opinion, where he ays, 


Syrtes, vel primam mundo natura figuram 
Ruum daret, in medio pelagi terraque reliquit. 


When Nature fram'd the World, at its ff birth, 
It left the Buick ſands twixt the Sea and Earth. 


Cuae. VII s 


ERE the Author comes to the main Point to be 
confiderd in this Book, vis. the Seat of Paradiſe; 
and ſays, that its Place cannot be-determin'd by the Theory 
only,nor from Scripture only ; and then gives us the ſenſe 
of Antiquity concerning it as to the Jews, - the Hea- 
thens, and eſpecially the Chriſtian Fathers, ſhewing, that 
they generally place it out of this Continent 1n the Sou- 
thern Hemiſphere. | 
He declares that conſidering the two Hemiſpheres 
according to his Theory, he ſees no Natural Reaſon 
or 
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or occaſion to place it in one Hemiſphere more than in 
the other ; and that it muſt rather have depended on the 
Will of God, and the ſeries of Providence that was to 
follow in this Earth, than on any natural incapacity in one 
of thoſe Regions more than in another, for planting 1n it 
that Garden, Neither do the Scriptures determine where 
the place was. As to Antiquity, he ay, the Jews and 
Hebrew Doftors place it in neither Hemiſphere, but under 
the EquinoCtial; becauſe they ſuppos'd the Days and 
Nights to have been always equal in Paradiſe. - Amon 
the ancient Heathens, Poets and Philoſophers, he finds 
they had ſeveral Paradiſes on the Earth, which they ge- 
nerally, if not all of them, place without, or beyond this 
Continent, in the Ocean, or beyond it, or in another Ocb 
or Hemiſphere, as the Gardens of the Heſperides, the for- 
tunate Iſlands, the Elyſian Fields, Ogygia, Toprabane, as it 
is deſcrib'd by Diodorws Siculys, and the like. 

As to Chriſtian Antiquity, or the Judgment or Tradi- 
tion of the Fathers in this Argument ; he tells us, that 
the Grand Point diſputed amongſt them was, Whether 
Paradiſe were Corporeal ; or Intellectual only, and Alle- 
gorical, Then of thoſe that thought it Corporea), ſome 
plac'd it high in the Air, ſome inacceſſible by Defſarts 
and Mountains, and many beyond the Ocean, or in ano- 
ther World, but nam'd no particular Place, or Country 
in the known parts of the Earth for the Seat of it : and 
upon the whole he brings it to this Concluſion, that tho 
their Opinions are differently expreſt, they genefally con- 
center 1n this, that the Southern Hemiſphere, beyond the 
ZquinoCtial, was the Seat of Paradiſe, And this No- 
tion of another World or Earth beyond the Torrid Zone, 
he ſays, he finds among Heathen Authors, as well as Chri- 
ſtian, and that thoſe who ſay Paradiſe was beyond the 
Ocean, mean the ſame, for that they ſuppos'd the Ocean 
to he from Eaft to Weſt betwixt the Tropicks : the Sun 
and Planets being there cool'd and nouriſht by its moi- 
.ſture. And having quoted many of the Fathers and 0- 
thers in reference to the Seat of Paradiſe in the other 

Hemil- 
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Hemiſphere, he concludes, that in this particular he is 
willing to fefer himſelf wholly to the report and majo- 
rity of Votes among the Ancients, whether Chriſtians or 
others, who ſeem generally to incline to the South, or 
South-eaſt Land. | 

After ſo large an Apparatus for making out the Place 
of Paradiſe, and a new World made for it, a Man would 
have expected that ſome Circum(tances at leaſt, ſhould 
have been brought, for pointing it forth, and not barely 
to fit down, by ſaying, I wholly refer my ſelf to the 
major Vote of Antiquity, eſpecially having promis'd us 
in the firſt Chapter of this Book a juſt account of it. 
Since chen there is nothing brought from Scripture or 
Reaſon for proving the place of Paradiſe; I ſhall only 
conſider the Authority of Antiquity for it, as the Author 
has done ; but withal I muſt fr declare, it is not with- 
out a ſacred dread that I commit Pen to Paper on this 
Subje&t, well knowing of what weight it is, and what 
Diſpofitions could be requir'd in a Perſon to treat of it 
according to its Dignity ; a Man ought to have had a due 
Inſticution amongſt the Myſi# (by ſuch, I mean thoſe excel- 
lent Genii, whoſe better Stars have ſo diſpogdtheir Under- 
ſtandings, that they have penetrated the AZegories and 
FErigma's of the ancient Sages; and are able readily 
to run through the whole ſyſteme of Nature, every where 
adapting Superiours to Inferiours according to thole 
Scales of Numbers which a learned Adept:ſt has (et forth ) 
and to have ugd great diligence in Study, undiſturb'd by 
worldly Circumſtances ; both which I well know to have 
been wanting in me, A Man ought to be thorowly ſeen 
in the Analogies betwixt the Intelle&tua], Celeſtial, and 
ſublunary Worlds, and of the Microcoſz: to them all ; for 
otherwiſe he ſhall never be able to diſcern what is de- 
liver'd literally, what figuratively by the Ancients: and 
for want of Perſons being thus qualified, thoſe infinite 
Tautological Volumes have been written by School-men 
and others, on this and . other Parts of the Scriptures. 
We know how difficulc it is ſomerimes ta: diſcern, 'even 
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in Heathen Writers, whether they write literally or figu- 

' ratively; as in Plato's Times, the Relation of the War 
betwixt the Athenians and the Atlantiques, | is ſaid by 
Crantor, Plato's firſt Interpreter, to be a plain hiſtorical 
Relationz others ſay it to be a meer Allegory; and 0- 
thers again will bave it to be a true Hiſtorical 'Narra- 
tion, but withal to carry on an Allegory. Certainly the 
ſenſe of the Scriptures in many Places, and perhaps in 
this of Paradiſe, is more difficult to be underſtood than 
any part of Plato's Works is : and therefore I ſhould ra- 
ther have been content to have kept my ſelf within the 
bounds of natural Hiſtory, in all my Conſiderations on 
this Theory, But ſince the occaſion offers, that I fay 
ſomewhat concerning the Seat of Paradiſe, I ſhall lay 
down what I conceive the ſence of the Ancients to 
have been in it, humbly ſtanding the CorreQtion of meer 
Judges. 

Firſt then, (to paſs by what the Author allows, viz, 
that the Jews and Hebrew DoFors plac'd Paradiſe under 
the ZquinoGtial, and nct in the Southern Hemiſphere; 
where he, at laſt concludes it to have been. ) As forthe 
ſeveral Paradiſes of the Antient Heathen Poets and Philo- 
ſophers, which he will have us particularly obſerve to 
have been generally plac'd by them without, or beyond 
this Continent, as pointing at the other Hemiſphere, I * 
have this to offer concerning them : That I truly look 
upon it as trifling in any Man tothink that any» of thoſe 
Poets or Philoſophers judg'd any place on the Earth really 
Paradiſiacal or meant any place fo, deſcrib'd by them; 

It ſeems to me plain enough from them that they alway 
meant Paradiſe Caleſtial, or Intellectual, as the Allego- 
rical Fathers did. It's. true, many . of them took ſome 

lace on the Earth, noted for Salubrity and Pleaſantneſs, 
ora ground of their Allegory : it being uſual with'the 
— when they had any Dottrine figuratively 
to ſet forth, to take ſome hiſtorical Ground, whether 
Natural or Civilz and thoſe were lookt upon the moſt 
ingenious, who in the delivery of ſuch figurative Do- 
arine 


Arine could make the hiſtorical Truth quadrate without 
addition : but when any important Doctrine was to be 
deliver'd, where the hiſtorical . Truth could not hold, 
then they either wholly feign'd ſome hiſtorical Narra- 
tion, by Analogy to which that Truth they deſign'd 
might be ſet forth, or to ſome true hiſtorical Ground 
they took, they added what Flouriſhes they thought fir, 
for making it ſerve to carry on their Allegory, as in the 
caſe of Paradiſe they have proceeded both ways, 

To confider particularly the Paradiſiacal places they de- 
ſcribe, what have the Fortunate Iſlands, the Gardens of 
the Heſperides, Alcinous, &c. ( being places known to us 
in this Hemiſphere, as literally underſtood ) to do with 
the other Hemiſphere > Some Authors, as Virgil and 0- 
thers, to ſhew themſelves openly Allegorical, plac'd the 
Elyſran Fields in the ſubtcrraneous Regions, where they 
thought no Man in his wits would ſeek for them : and 
I think it plain enough to any thing but wilful blind- 
neſs, that thoſe who plac'd Paradiſe beyond the Ocean, 
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in. the Air, ec. did it on the ſame accountz as we may,” Phe- 


judge by the pure ztherial Earth deſcrib'd by Plato. 

The Author intimates more than once, that the Per-: 
file Gardens of Alcinow muſt be expounded by the Pen- 
file (trufure of his Paradiſiacal Earth, as it hung over the 
Abyſle, before the Deluge : whereas it's well known 
what theſe Gardens were: they were that Penfile Vault. 
banging over our Heads, 


Alcinous folem, lunam,. fielaſque micantes, 
Et celum eternm credidit eſſe Patrem, 


where ſhould his Gardens-of Pleaſure, or his Paradife be, 
but. where lis Gods were, in the Society of whom he 
drank Ne#ar and Ambroſia; or, to exprels it according 
to Chriſtian Divinity, in the: Love, and Contemplation 
of whom he was raviſht-with:Delights-? - Mythology, tells 
us,: that the Gardens of. the. Heſperades,/ ſaid (to, be ſeated 
ia the. Weſt; were noi ethers 5 CC 
G. APA big) 40139 0! Khal wind 
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thoſe Golden globous Bodies, with which the Heavens are 
adorn'd, and the watchful Dragon being that Dragon at 
the North Pole -( or the Zodiack Circle, according to o- 
thers ) ſaidto be always watchful, becauſe it never ſets 
to this part of the World, which was the only part known 
to the Antients, It was faid to be ſeated in the Weſt, 
becauſe as the Sun fſers in the Welt the Stars appear, 
the light of the Sun hiding them in the day-time. The 
Gardens of Adonis are the ſame; Adonis being the Sun, 
that glorious Leader of the Caleſtial Holt, And theſe 
' are the three Paradiſiacal Gardens, which (as Pliny 
tells us ) were moſt celebrated by Antiquity ; tho even 
theſe muſt refer higher, I mean to the IntelleQual and 
Archetypal Worlds, till which the Mind of Man can ne- 
ver reſt, Thoſe delightful Gardens of Adonis are ſaid, 
by ſome, to have been taken by the Gertzls, from the 
Eden of Moſes, that word with the Hebrews (gnifying 
Pleaſures and Delights, as ny) does with the Greeks, 
and as the word Pardeis does with the Chaldeans and 
Perſians,” whence the Greeks took the word azendeoos, 
and the Latins Paradiſaus. Theſe arethe Gardens where 
the never-ceaſing Nightingale fings. 


Ubi ſaavis cantat Aedon. 


C Apollo beitty famous for his Charms) he foments his 
Eggs in his Breſt, and ſolaces the waking Jabour ob the 
tedious Nights with the ſweetneſs of his Songs ; retiring 
in the Winter-time from theſe parts of the Earth to others 
then more Pleaſant. 

Concerning the Elyſian Fields, the Author takes an oc- 
cafon'to intimate 'as tho they were aa the other Conti- 
nent, as he reflets on thoſe, who he concerves have miſ- 
repreſented Paradiſe, ſaying, theſe have corrupted and 
miſrepreſented the notion of our Paradiſe, juſt as ſome 
medernPeets havethe notion of the Elyſraz Fields, which 
Homer andthe \Amiems placd inthe. extremity of the 
Earth; wndi theſe Foult make alle green Meadow in 
Campania Felix to be the fam'd Elyſium. Coen- 
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Confidering Hower and others of the Antient Gentilc, 
I fee not why they muſt be- interpreted to have plac'd 


thoſe Fields in the other Hemiſphere; as for that Speech 
of Proteus to Menelaws in Homer, 


Sed te qua terre poſtremws terminus extat 
Ehſmm in in campunt celeſtia numina ducunt. 


Strabo interprets this of-the Fortunate [ſiands, or the.Ca- L 3: 


naries, famous for a ſalubrity of the Air, and gentle Ze- 
phires peculiar to that Region lying in the Weſt. Plutarch 
tells us, that by thoſe extreme parts of the Earth is meant 
the Moon; where the ſhadow of the Earth, and theſe 
ſublunary Regions terminate. Macrobixs tells us, that 
according to Antiquity, thoſe extreme parts of the Earth, 
where the Elyſian Fields are, is the Sphera «rays, where 
the pureſt Minds refide. But to pals by theſe Interpreta- 
tions, it's well known to the Myſte, what Homer would 
be at by his extreme partsof the Earth z it implying only 
a paſſing from the Fleſh into the Spirit, where the Earth 
truly ends, and where St. Pan/ found a real Paradiſe ; 
and there is a Torrid Zone to pals e*'re we come to it, and 
paſſable only by thoſe 2»i ſolis meridiantis ſulgidiſſamuns 
Jubar ferre poſſunt, it being hardcoming near thoſe Cce- 
ſtial Fires without being melted by their heat, But I 
ſhall ſay more beneath concerning what ſome of the An- 
cient Gentils meant by ſeeming to place their Paradiſes in 
the other Hemiſphere. 


Virgil, (as I have intimated before) repreſents the E- 4.3.55. 


Iyſian Fields, as well as the place where the wicked are 
tormented, in the bowels of the Earth. And Servizs 
tells that thoſe Fields are at the Center, abounding with 
all Delights, and that 


= Solemgque ſuun ſua (ydera norunt. 


Hither it was the Sibyl carried Ange, an Enterprize 
(he had not undertaken, but that ſhe knew him - the 
eroes, 


% 


TnPha. 
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Herots, and ſome way qualified to attend her init : for 
It's an incredible labour, and' indeed in a manner-inſup- 
portable,.to, wade through thoſe ſubterraneous Regions ; 
nor can the difficulty of it'fink into the mind of Man 
withour'trial, The Poet calls it Inſarnxs Labor, and it is fo, 
a divine Fury attends itz during the tranſaCtion - the Soul 
is ſtimulated, to exert its nobleſt Inſtin&s, and the Under- 
ſtanding is conſummated, as far as it's capable of ſo being. 
Hence Plato ſays, that humane Wiſdom, if compar'd with 
that which is had from Oracles, and a divine Fury, is as 
nothing : and hence Virgil thought not AEneas duly qua- 


 lified.for;being founder of the Rowan Empire, till with 


his 'ather Endowments, he had -this divine Inſtitution of 
the; Sjbyl. And:I make no doubt bur there are Sibyls (till 
in the World, who on certain occaſions can and do per- 
form the like pious Office to Man, though the outward 
Typical, part of Caves and 7ripods be left off ; the Caves 
only denoting a deep mental Receſs; the Tripod the three 
{ucceſſions of Time, all known to Apodo. 

Virgil, not only in his ſffxth Znead, but elſewhere, 
ſufficiently intimates the dreadſul Labour which attends 
this Tranſaftion, where he diſiwades Auguſtus, though a 
great Emperour, and a Man of noble Endowments of 
Mind, . from ever wiſhing himſelf a party concernd in 


it, ſaying, 


: Dricquid eris ( nam te nec ſperent Tartara Regem, 
Nee tibi regnandi veniat tam dira cupido 3 
; pawe lyfios miretur Grecia campos, 
c repetita ſequi curet Proſerpina matrem ) 
Da facilem curſum —— 


Whate'er you'll be ( for Hell ner hopes you King, 
Nor £ ſeek Rnle, to wiſh ſo ag wr thing, 
Tho. Greece admires ith Elyſian Fields, nor was 
Proſerpine fond with Ceres thence to paſs,) 
 Vouchſafe the Favony ——— * 


The Primeval. Earth,. and. Paradiſe. 
And perhaps, it might'be in-view-of this difficulty: that 
Chriſt laid, Regnum: Culornm vin patitur, & wviolenti' ra- 
piunt illud, Mat. 11. and 12, And again, (That it was 45 
hard for a rich Man to enter into the Kingdom of Heaven, 
as for a Camel to go through the eye of a Needle. 

If we conſider what the Sibyl requir'd of Ainzas to 
perform before he could accompany her in this great 
Undertaking, 'it may not be difficult for us to conceive 
what thoſe Regions are into which he palsd : the Golder: 
Branch muſt be gotten, and carried: with-him to gain 
his admittance into them, and a dead Man, a Friend of his, 
{lain by Triton, a ScaGod, whom he had/provok'd, maſt 
be buried ; the Old Mar, the Animal Mar, muſt be lain 
and. buried, without which ſacred NecromantickPrattile, 
Chriſt cannot be form'd nor reign within us, nor can we 
enter the Kingdom of Bliſs, The Poet makes this Man 
a Trumpeter, the Animal-man being nought but Clamour 
and Noiſe; his Funeral-pile muſt be made of that an- 
cient over-grown Foreſt, that Den of wild Beaſts with 
which the goldex Bow is all inveſted. Gold, for that its 
a pure and incorruptible Metal , and the moſt du@ile 
and extendible of all Bodies, and in its Colour reſembles 
the glorious Lights of Heaven, it terminating alſo the 
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deſires of Man, was made by the Ancients the ſacred 


Type of the Deity, or of that divine Nature diffus'd tho. 
row the World; and hence by Divines the whole In- 
telletual World is call'd the Catens 4urea; and hehce 
alſo are thofe famous Stories of + the Golden Fleece at 
Colchos, and of the Golden Fruits in the Gardens of the 
Heſperides, and the Golden Age refers here, and this is that 
Auruv Tenitum which St, John fays, will make a Man 
Rich. Now the Siby/truly tells #ix295 there is nocom- 
ing at this Goldex, Branch, that divine Spirit, which muſt 
be bis Paſſeport-to the Ehyſzar frelds, till he has cut down 
the wild Foreſt with which it 18 ſurrounded, and made a 
Funeral-pile of it, to burn the dead Body of his Friend: 
Mifenws, that animal Man': the Foreſt being nought'bur 
that confuſion of : Vice, .in which humane'Late is involv'ds 
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. divine Inſtitution,  diſpoting 


Confiderations \on 
and till this be cut dowa-and burnt, jewe Sacre, igne Con- 
ſetentie, igne Celeſti, abjunrente ſacrificiuns Domini, quo Co 
totus mundus uno die periturus et, * the Divine Nature 
cannot be manifeſted within us, nor can we «<nter thoſe 
pure /Etheris| Regions, undilturb'd by corporeal Paſ- 
tions and Aﬀects. 

We need not therefore go far to find where that Re- 
gion lies; all may be reſolv'd by thar Inſcription in the 
Delpbick Temple, qy@% oeaumy; for though it was- the 

at wiſdom of the Ancients, or rather, of God him- 
elf to bring Men round in Types by a circular fetch of 
external Nature, they well knew where all muſt termi- 
nates I ſay not inus as Men, but in that God within us, 
io whom we live, move, and are, and. who ſometimes 
is ' pleas'd to manifeſt himſelf to Man. And: this I 
aver, that whatſoever knowledge of Gad may ac- 
crue to Man from a Contemplation of extornal Nature, 
he ſhall never —_ _ ſenſible mp, of him that 
way, as when being rais'd in the Spirit, Bapti + 
—_ he comes to nd him within hicafelf ng -gurs 
us of two ſorts of Perſons, both Dije Geziti, not born of 
fieſe and blood, but of God, who may have a free Inter» 
eourſe to thoſe Afthereal Regions ; they muſt be, ci- 
ther £uos equus amavit Jupiter, ſuch, as by a Priviledge 
of Nature, or a Genethliacal favour of the Heav'ns are 
gifted for it, that is according to Chriſtian Divinity, ſuch 
as'God is pleasd to fave by his particular Gracez as it 
may be faid of St. Job, who in one {lumber on the Breſt 
of Chriſt drew far deeper Myſterics than all the Schools 
in the World could teach him 3 and of St. Paxil, who by 
an over-ruling Summons from God was rapt on a fudden 
to the third Heavens, where a fulnefs of Knowledge was 
communicated to him. Or ſecondly; . Quos ardens evexit- 
od ethera wirtus, ſuch as having -apply'd the powers of 
their Soul to the knowledge of that divine Nacure which 
governs the World, are, at lengt»mitiated by a certain 
te the ſupernatural AQ, 
which God has been pleaſed to Int os" 
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alſoa Regeneration is truly wrought, and Paradsfe is cpen'd 
to us3 though many times the effe& of it may prove but 
tranſient, through 'the inſtability and frailty of Man's na- 
ture, he foon relapſing. into Sin, withour' a particular - 
Providence to uphold himz as ( if T am not miſtaken in 
Mythology ) it's plainly fer forth inthe expedition for the 
Golden Fleece, where, according to ſome, Medze in fa- 
vour of Jaſor, by her Enchantments, caſt the Dragor 
which ded ir, into a profound Sleep only ; and did 
not kill him outright, whillt Jaſon executed his Enterprize, 
or ſhe-for him, the Dragon haply afterward awaking 2- 
gain, And Servius well obſerves, that Protens receiv'd 
Divinity only for a time, otherwife he might have known 
Ariſtexs lymg in wait for lim. And: thus Solomon is 
known to have receiv'd the Spirit; and as' well knawn 
it is how notorioully he” fell! from the ReQitnde' of it. 
Nor was -David himſelf , . fo great a Prophet as he was, 
without great Lapſes, the like may be held of Gedeon 
and others, : | | 

This is: that Inſtitution, by -which, as the' o_ ite 
ſays, Socrates ' ſtirr'd” up, and rais'd in: bis Mag 
ſtanding, ſang divine Myſteries, he owning himfelf 
before ignorant of Cceleſtial and fublunary Things. 

I know not how farI may have here incurrd:the Cen- 
ſuxe of, ſome: Criticks, for having feem'd to imitate, as 
though ſome-Myſteries of Chriſtianity had been known 
among the Gentile : Bur toi-paſs by the” Teſtimonies of 
many of the Fathers, by which the knowledge of Chrift 
is allow'd to: many of them' before tys appearing in the 
Fleſl 5 we know that Virgil, in what be applies tothe 
Son: of Polio: in his fourth Eclegue,” is Judg'd to have 
prephefied of Chriſt ; and } know noriwhy it may not be 
thought with as much reaſon, that being mov'd with the 
ſame Spirit in his fixrb Avead, he his propheſied of the 
Kingdom of -Choilt: in the Soul of Man: ' And indeed, k 
look: upon it as a Frathy; chat ro ſincere Souls, Hivitg ac- 
cording/tothe light rliey had; at oNN:times; ard in all Na-. 
tions} God: has. pleas is ſome exttaorfficiaty” wiy t0 
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communicate. the, kgowledg 0f:Chri/t, and that the Vertue 
and Efficacy of his Death and Paſlion, has been apply'd 
tothem, tho they knew nothing of the Hiſtory thereof ; 
And that the Doors of the Gentils have myſterioully 
deliver'd many things concerning Christ,; though/not with 
that ſoundneſs. of -Divinity. which Chriſtianity teaches, 
That true Prophets were not only given by: God to. his 
People, but likewiſe to the Gentils tro announce the com- 
ing of his Son, and teach them many other things ; it ap- 

ears from the Sibyls, who were given to the Greeks and 
aig and from \Balaam, who was given to the Ori- 
ental People. - 

He that defires to ſee more concernihg what: the 
Ancients, thought of a Paradiſe being without our 
Contigent,. or 1.another Hemiſphere, may read! what 
Biſhop. U/er, þas-learnedly tet forth concerning it in 
his. Trak of Limbus \Patrum, where in the end | he 
plainly makes out both by ſacred and profane Wri- 
ters, that though ſome of the Ancients would- perſonate 
a. Scene: of, 4des, for the reception of Souls inthe other 
Hemiſphere,., beyond! the Ocean,: (which'' they ſuppogd 
then uninhabited) to gratifie vulgar Fancy 5 yet-that the 
Tranſlation -of Souls thither, -in. reality fignify'd only 
thejr Tranſlation from that which is vifible, tothat which 
is invitible, ng Topicab Paradiſe being ever there dreamt 
of: . and if,.I ſhould grant that-ſome of the ancient 'Ger- 
tils fancied; the Elyſiaw Fields, as: ſome pleaſant plzce'of 
Habication..in the other Hemiſphere , 1 ſee-not how this 
could relare to Adam's Paradiſe, the Seat of which was 
to,,be. made out bythe Antbor, according to the Opini- 
ons of the: Ancients :- for theſe Fields were forthe recep- 
tiog, ofthe Soul ſeparate; frobt the..Body, and might /an- 
(wer; to the Celeſizal Paradiſe, and the {tate of che' Church 
Trinmphant, but not to any Terreſtrial:Habitation, andthe 
ſtate. ofthe Church Mifztant, and 4 know-nothing- bur 
the Golden Age of.the Ancients that conſdanſiver to:ddamws' 
Paradiſe; concerning whigh/1-{ha)bfly ſamewhar beneath :» 
but ſo. much at, prelggt-gencarting}the Paradiſe of the! 
Gentilr. oF; Now, 


"The Prim4val Barth; and Þ aradiſe. 
Now; in the ſecond place, when a Man conſiders the 


Fathers on.this Point of Paradiſe, he may be apt to ſay 
what. Cicero, laid on -a | 
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reater occaftion. Truly ſo great De Nat. 


a Diſſention of the moſt learned Men, in ſo weighty a ***® 


matter, may make even thoſe doubt, who think they have 
ſomewhat certain. For (ome of the greateſt Writers amongſt 
them are fo inveCiively. oppoſite, in their Aſſertions con- 
cerning Paradiſe, that Phila and Origen, Purſuers of the 
Allegory, and follow'd by. others, cenſure thoſe as mad 
Men or Idiots, who-go about to\eſtabliſh a corporeal 
Paradiſe 3 they concluding that 'the' Scriptures, in what 
is deliver'd- in them concerning Paradiſe, ſo manifeſtly 
preſent. us an occafion to.,adhere to the Allegory, that 
we cannot but embrace it: Whereas-on the contrary, 
Hierom and others cenſure thoſe as Triflers and Dreamers, 
who ſo. addi themſelves to'the- Allegory, that they will 
hot withal allow. a plain Hiſtorical Senſe in that Narra- 
tion ; they. grounding themſelves on this, That unleſs an 
Hiſtorical Truth be held in thoſe things, which are de- 
lverd. in the Scriptures, by way of an Hiſtorical Narra- 
tion, .nothing. would - be certain in them. 

Whereas: the Author ſays we. may obſerve, that tho 
the Fathers Opinions be differently expreſs'd, they ge- 
nerally concenter. in this, that the Southern Hemiſphere 
Was the Sear of ; Pargdiſe, and that this ſeems manifeſtly 
to be the Senſe. of.. Chriſtian Antiquity and Tradition, 
ſo far as there is any; thing definitive, - in the Remains 
we have upon that Subje& 5, I find not that this is made 
out by him.z; for doing which, he diſtributes the Chri- 
{tian Authgrs and; Fathers that bave-deliver'd their Opi- 
nion conceming the Place: of: Paradiſe into three ar four 
Ranks or Orders, and'endeavours tb-ſhew, that tho they 
exprels'd, themſelves differently,: yet duly examin'd, that 
all conſpire agd coneur it) the foremention'd Cenclufion; 

Ia the. firſt ,place he reckons thoſe: who have ſet Pa- 
radiſe i another World,-or in. another; Earth, which he 
concludes muſt .have, been heyotd: the" Tarrid' Zone, in 
the other. Hemiſphere In hig;number- he places Eplrem 

| | Ju, 


ne, 
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 Syrus, Moſes Barcephas, Tatians, and of later date, Ja- 


cobus de Valentia. To theſe he adds, ſuch as fay, that 
Adazrs, when he was turn'd out of Paradiſe, was brought 
into our Earth , or into our Region of the Earth; for 
this he fays, is tantamount with the former, and this 
ſeems ro be the ſenſe of S. Fiero, and of Conſtantine in 
his Oration in Exſebius, and is poſitively aſſerred by Su/- 


pitins Severas. And again, thoſe Authors that repre- 


ſent Paradiſe, as remote from our World, and imacceſ- 
ſible, as S. Auſtin, Procopiue Gazeus, Bede, Strabu 
Paldenſis, Hiſtoria Sc 3 for what is remote from 
our World, he ſays is to be underſtood to be that 4#- 
tiFhor, or Antihemiſphere, which the Antients oppos'd 


ro aurs. 

I muſt confeſs, I have not many of the Anthors here 
qngied by me, my poor Country -Study not affording 
them: But on a Conlideration of what the Author has 
quoted from ther, and what I find quoted from them 
by others,” we may diſcern how far they concur in that 
Dodrine, which he here aſcribes'to them : | and to pro- 
cced in order as the Author has fet them down, I find 
the Opinion of Ephrem quoted by Ralegh from Barce- 
phas thus ; Epbrem dicit Paradiſum ambire terram, atque 
witra oceerum ita poſitum offe , ut lotum terrarum orbem 
ab oneni circumdet regione, non aliter atqwe hm orbic ly- 
zew cingit. Now he that: can make'8enfe of this may; 


in Phede- Unlefs he will expound it according to Plato's Fable of 


his ZZtherea! Earth. The Author, | in his Eafin Copy, 
tes alſo this Paſſage ,' tho expreſt in! ſomewhat dif. 

t terms, and: explains it thus, That in "the Pargdi- 
fiacal Earth, the Ocean compaſgd zbout the Body of 
the Earth, and the-Paradifiacat' Earth compaſs'd. about 
the whole Ocean, as the Orb of the Moon does the 
Moon 3 fo that he: j "that Form of the Earth to be 
here intimated , which he has before-given it; where 
the Abyfle « 'd about the Body of the Earth, and 
the Paradifiacal Earth the: Abyfſe; or the Ocean. Now 
if thig were 16, it's: manifeſt that ' Fphrery,. in that Paſſage, 


could 
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could not relate to one Hemiſphere more than to the- 
other, which was the only thing the Author had to make 

our. . 

_- But, to be more plain in this matter, the Book which 
Barcephbas aſcribes to Ephrew (nd that falſly, as I con- 

ceive)) and whence he quotes his Opimon, 1iscall'd Per- 

va Geneſis, or De Ortu Rerum; the foregoing Paſſage 

well fuiting with others, quoted from' a of that 

Title, which I gueſs to be the famez and if fo, I ſhould 

have the worſe Opinion of Bercephes, for quoting ſo ftri- 
volous,. and I think I may ſay, ſo impious a Pamphler, 
Ralegh derides that Parva Gereſis, for the miſerable Stuff, L-2.c-:6. 
thence often quoted by Cedremus 3 and a Man may beas *' 
well ſatisfi'd of it, by what we find thence quoted in 
Ghear, who in the firſt part of his Awnals ſays, But that 2.0% 
little Rook, De Ortu Rerum, tells ws, that Adam #00k of voDiedob. 
the Tree of Knowledg, and eat, without Cirenwſpettion, no 
way wrg'd thereto by the Words of Eve, - but that he found 
a certain Difaviet in his Mind from Tiredneſs and Hunger. 
But it's beit to bury theſe things in ſilence, - fince they de- 
ſerve an eternal ſilence: And there he cites ſeveral other 
ridiculous Paſſages from him, and concludes, that every 
Man that underſtands the Scriptures , looks upon them 
as ſo. And again, he quotes this Parva Gereſis in the 
third Part of his Ana/s, and rejeds it in like manner, 
ſaying, that he knows not who was the Author of it ;- 
whereas, when on occaſion he quotes Ephrew, he does 
it with much reverence. -I have given a Character of 
this Book, becauſe the Author inſtances it 1n ſeveral pla- 
ces, lamenting its loſs; and ſeems chiefly to rely on it, 
in the Point under debate. 

Barcephas. indeed, in one Paſſage which the - Author 
quotes from him, intimates Paradile to-have been in the 
other Hemiſphere : But withal he ſays, that it was be- 
yond the Ocean, and intimates ic to be (till 1n being, 
ſo that uale(s the Author will receive theſe Traditions 
from him, I know not why he ſhould. uege the other, 
But ; I ſhall ay more of Borcephas. beneath. . As for T4- 
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tianus, tho he diſtinguiſhes the Earth 'of Paradiſe from 
ours, ſaying that to be of a more excellent make, un- 
leſs he had been more particular in pointing forth the 
place where it lay, I know not why it ſhould' be con- 
cluded that he thought it in the other Hemiſphere. 
When Jacobus de Valentia places Paradiſe in the other 
' Hemiſphere, he ſays, it's-becauſe it lies under more no- 
ble Stars than ours: Now we know this ground to be 
notoriouſly falſe, for that all Aſtronomers hold the Stars 
of this Hemiſphere more noble than thoſe in the other : 
And as Mr. Gregory obſerves in his learned Notes on ſome 
Scripture Paſſages, our Hemiſphere 1s the principal, and 
far more excellent than the other : we have more Earth, 
more Men, more Stars, more Day, and which is more 
than all this, + the North Pole is more magnetical than 
the South, according to what -the learned 'Rzdley ſays he 
obſerv'd, viz. | That the-Pole of the Magnet, which 
ſeats it ſelf North, is always the moſt vigorous and ſtrong 
Pole to all intents and purpoſes. If Fierom oppoſes 
Paradiſe to our Earth, I know not why it ſhould im- 
ply more than ſome-Excellency of that Soil more than of 
ours: Neither do. the Paſſages of S»lpitins Severns, or 


- Conſtantine ſeem to me to. have any force. 


As for Au/tin, and others that held Paradiſe remote 
from our World; we know their Opinion relates to a 
ſappos'd high elevated fituation' of Paradiſe, and not to 
any other 'Hemiſphere. Avſtiz, and Hierom, and the an- 
tient Fathers, 'generally holding that there was no other 
Continent but this we inhabit. And tho the Author re. 
fers the Conſideration of this Opinion of the high ele- 
vated ſituation of Paradiſe, to another Chapter, I think 
fit to- examin it here; 

We find then that ſeveral of the Authors before-men- 
tion'd, as Barcephas, Strabus Fuldenſes , * Hiſtoria Schola- 


ftica, Beda, Anftin, beſides many others not nam'd be- 


fore, 'as Damaſcene, Rupertns, Baſil, Alchimys Avitus, To- 
fate, and many more gave Paradiſe a very highly ele- 
vated ſituation 5- ſome" faying it to have been ſeated as 

| high 


, 
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high. as the Sphere of the Moon, or within the. Lunar 
Circle,, Which Opinion ſeems to me to have been taken 
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from the Theology -of the Gertils, their Divines, | as &n. 5. 
Servius tells.us, placing Elyſium about the Lunar Circle, * 


But+this Opinion the Authar ſays, looks- very ſtrange 
and extravagant at firſt ſight, but the Wonder will ceaſe 
if we underſtand this, not of Paradiſe taken a part from 
; the reſt of the Earth, but of the whole Primeval Earth, 
wherein the Seat of Parad:ſe was; that. was really ſeated 
much higher than the preſent Earth, and may be'reaſona- 
-bly ſuppos'd to have been as much elevated as/the tops 
of our Mountains are now : .and that Phraſe of. reach- 
ing to the Sphere of the Moon, _ ſignifies no more than: 
theſe other Expreſſions, of reaching to Heaven, - or | 
reaching above the Clouds: And he believes'the- An- 
tients aim'd by this Phraſe to expreſs an Height above 
the middle Region, or above our Atmoſphere, that Pa- 
radiſe might be ſerene: And he tells us the Tradition 
of reaching to the Lunar Circle is deriv'd by Albertus 
Magnus as high as from S. Thomas the Apoltle, ec. 
I know ſome-reply to this Opinion, that if Paradiſe 
had been as high elevated as thoſe Authors repreſent it, 
the Baſis or Foundation of it muſt have taken up, in a 
manner, the whole Earth, for it to have afforded an ea- 
fie and gentle Aſcent to: Men, if the State of Innocency 
had continued : Whence they ſay, that when thoſe Fa- 
thers ſaid that Paradiſe reacht to the - Lunar Circle, 'or 
'near Heaven, they ſaid it hyperbolically, to ſhew the 
Excellency of it by its hyperbolical Height, or to ſet 
forth the continual even Temper of 'the Air there, it re- 
ſembling m this the caleſtial Bodies, which are with- 
out Contrariety. port 
But to paſs by this Anſwer, the ground on which theſe 
Authors went to give Paradiſe this high eleyated Situa- 
tion, which the Author intimates to-haye been only for 
a Sereneneſs of the Air; I find by a learned School- 
Divine to have been three-fold : Firſt, for affording a 
Deſcent to the four Rivers, which are ſaid to _ S 
| S u' 
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fu'd from Paradiſe to water the whole Earth ; Secondly, 
for a ſerene and wholſom Air, whence they would place 
it. above the Winds and Vapors of the Earth : Thirdly, 
that it might be preſerv'd at the time of the Deluge, as 
they all ſuppos'd ir was, beirlg much higher than all the 

| Mountains, ſaid then to have been overflown. We find 
15. 2 therefore on what ground Barcephas gave Paradiſe an 
Parad. high elevated Situation, viz. For the Courſe of the four 
9 Rivers, which he plainly ſignifies thus, Aſerimus eam 
terram, in qua eſt Paradiſus, altiorem mmltd, ſublimioremque 
exiſtere hic quam nos colimus : Id enim ita ſe habere in- 
dicio ſunt quatuor illa grandia flumina, que orta in Pa- 
radift terri, per hanc noftram ab illa diverſam ſeruntur. 
L. 1+ 6, 3, Ralegh alſo quotes the following Paſſage from him to 
$.4 this effe, Deinde hoc quoque reſponſum volunns, Para- 
diſum mu'td ſnblimiore poſitum eſſe Regione, atque hec 10+ 
ſtra extet terra, eoque fieri, nt illinc per pracipitium dela- 
bantnr finvii tanto cum impetn, quantum verbs exprimere 
non poſſis 3-eoque impetn impulſt, preſſique, ſub oceani vado ra- 
piantur, unde rurſus proſiliant, ebulliantque in hoc 2 noſtro 

culto orbe. 

So again, on the other ground, 272, The Preſerva- 
tion of Paradiſe at the Flood, it was given an high Si- 
tnation{s and as for its Continuance ſince the Flood, 

L. 5. Adv. renews ſays it was an Apoſtolical Tradition, that Hezoch 

Rere/-©:5- and Eligs row temain in Paradiſe, and tells us he learnt 
it from Prieſts, who were Diſciples of the Apoſtles. 
The ſame is taught by Ju{#in Martyr, Athanaſius, Auſtin, 
Hierom, Aquinas, Theophilus _—_ of Aztioch, Malven- 
da, and many others. Matvenida lays that no Divine till 
Peter Lombard, nor none after him till Zugubirns, (aid 
that Paradiſe was not ſtil] in being, or that it periſht by 
the Deluge. Hence we ſee, if Chriſtian Tradition ſhall 
be ſtood to, and it be the general Tradition of the Fa- 
thers, that Paradiſe'is fill in being, then muſt the Au- 
thor's Hypotheſis, concerning the Fall of the Earth at 
the Flood be void. | 


Now, 
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Now, whereas the Author ſays, that the high Situation 
aſcrib'd to Paradiſe, muſt not be underſtood of Paradiſe 
taken a part from the reſt of the Earth, but of the whole 
Primzval Earth wherein the Seat of Paradiſe wasy which 
may reaſonably be ſuppoyd to have been as high eleva- 
ted as the tops of our Mountains are now: We find 
that tho the ſuppos'd elevated Situation which the Au- 
thor gives to the Primzval Earth, and the Courſe he gives 
o the Sun in the Aztedilavien World, might -oſfibly have 
afforded a Paradiſtacal fereneneſs of the Air, as he inti- 
mates, yet his frame of the Primzval Earth, would ma- 
nifeſtly ſubvert the other two Grounds the Fathers 
went upon, viz. the Courſe of the four Rivers, and the 
preſervation of Paradiſe at the Deluge 3 and conſequent. 
ly he cannot pretend the leaſt colour of ſtrength given 
to his Hypotheſis, as being backt by the Authority of 
thoſe Fathers and Authors, who have given Paradiſe an 
high Situation. | 

Next, The Author mentions another ſet of Authors, 
that interpret the Flaming Sword that guarded Paradiſe, 
to be the Torrid Zone; whereby he ſays, they plainly in- 
timate that Paradiſe, in their Opinion, lay beyond the 
Torrid Zone, or in the Antihemiſpherez and for this O- 
pinion he quotes Tertullian, Cyprian, Anſtin, Iſidore Hiſ- 
palenſis and Aquinas : and. in his Latin Copy he much 
" urges for the Torrid Zone's being ſignified by the Fla- 
ming Sword. 

To this I anſwer, That if any of thoſe Authors ſup- 
pos'd Paradiſe beyond the Torrid Zone, and not in it (as 
Tertullian at leaſt held the later ) it's manifeſt that 
they never ſuppos'd any other Hemiſphere inbabit- 
bited there, (tho poſſibly they might ſuppoſe an Ifland 
there ): for what then ſhould have hindred all thoſe In- 
habitants from entring into Paradiſe, they being paſt 
the Flaming Sword. And it ſgems ſtrange thar the Au. 
thor ſhould urge for the Torrid Zone's being lignified by 
the Flaming Sword, he having ſupposd that the other 


Hemiſphere was inbabited before the Flood 3 whence 
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conſequently all the Men there muſt have had free acceſs 
to Paradiſe. Theſe are ſuch Inconfiſtencies that there is 
no Man but muſt ſee them. 

Another form of Expreſſion is inſtanc'd by the Au- 
thor, as usd amongſt the Ancients concerning Para- 
aiſe, viz. Thatit was beyond the Ocean, this being of the 
ſame Import with the former” Head, pointing ſtill at the 
other Hemiſphere. To which it may be an{wer'd as be- 


* fore, that tho they ſaid Paradiſe was beyond the Ocean, 


it's no conſequence that they held another Hemiſphere 
inhabited there; though poſſibly ſome may have fanſied 
Paradiſe an IſJand*there, or in the Torrid Zone itſelf. 


De bell. + ;' As to the Paſlage of Joſephus quoted by the Author con- 


C7. 


$. 10. 


Jud. 1.2. cerning the Eſſeens, 'a Se& among the Jews, relating to this 


Opinion, Joſephus explains the meaning of it well enough, 
ſaying thus, T he Eſſeers ſay, as the Greeks,that the.Souls of 
good men live beyond the Ocean, in a place of Pleaſure, 
where they are never moleſted with Rains, nor Heat, bur 
have always a ſweet and” pleaſant Air coming out of the 
Ocean: but the wicked Souls they ſay.gointo a place very 
Tempeſtuous, where;there isalway,as it were, Winter wea- 
ther,@&c. whence it's plain enough they took their Opini- 
on from the Allegorical Fictions of the Greeks; ſome: of 
whom ſaid, that Tartarws. was a place under the Poles, by 
reaſon of the ſharpneſs of the Cold, and laſting Darkneſs, 

- After all, the Author concludes that what account we 
have of the Chriſtian Fathers concerning Paradiſe, is but 
a ſhort and broken account ; - but their obſcure: Expreſ- 
fions terminate. all in-this common Concluſion, That Pa- 
radiſe wag without our Continent, according to the gene- 
ral Opinion and Tradition of Antiquity, -. | 

"As to its being a ſhort and broken, Account, T think 
it-muſt be fo 'lookt upon by all Men; : and as for. their 
ſeeming to place it without cour Continent, I ſhall ſer: 
forth- beneath - what ſeems to' me moſt probable+in. the 
Caſe: but at prefent upon. the whole foregoing matrer, 
L have-:only this to.offer 5 Ralegh, as a: Civil Hiſtorian 


5 1557 with Reaſon, fays, That be tayld-himſelf in making our 
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the Seat of the terreſtrial Paradiſe, and the place where 
the Ark reſted, becauſe the true' underſtanding of - thoſe 
places do only and truly teach+the. Worlds Plantation, 

_ and the beginning of Nations before and after-the Flood ; 

and all Story, as well general, as particular'thereby may 

be the better underſtood. And though his performance 

in that kind, nor no Mans elſe has been ſuch as to obtain 

a general Reception; yet fince our Guides-.in Divine 
matters, in whoſe Authority we ought to acquieſce, con- 
clude that there was a Corporeal Paradiſe, we mult be 
govern'd by them in it, and may well [conceive that the 
Qaalities of che.Primigenial Soil, Air and Waters far ex- 
ceeding ours, there might have been ſome particular 
part 1n it, though not known, anſwering to Moſes's de-, 
{cription. - And: for what flouriſhes, the Fathers or any 
other Chriſtian or Jewiſh Authors have added to it; 
lince they have not particulary made ouethe place; I think 
we are-free to judge as we pleaſe of them. , And as for 
Heathen Authors both' Greeks and Latins, who had their 
learning of the ZZgyptiansz they are all known to have de- 
riv'd their learning with the Egyptians from Moſes, and the 
Poſtdiluvian Patriarchs before- him, though their [treams 
lince have happen'd to have been miſerably corrupted:: 
but in their Paradiſes they ſeem to me ſtill to have kept 
to the Intellecual, as the Allegorical Fathers did, theic 
topical Paradiſes being only feign'd. -And as to the paſ- 
{ages of the Poets, as that of Virgil concerning the per- 
petual Spring aſcrib'd- to! the Golden Age, and: urgd by 
the Author : . 


Non alios prim# naſcentis origine mundi 
Illuxiſſe dies, aliiimve babuiſſe tenorens 
Crediderim : ver illud' erat, ver magnus agebat+ 


Orbis, & hybernis parcebant- flatibus Enri, &c. 


Servies tells us that this is ſaid only according to a Poe- 
tical freedom, -not that.a real Truth.could be meant 19 3t. 
The ſame muſt be ſaid of- Quid's Verles of. theGGelden der 
urg'dalſo by the Author, | er 
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Ver erat atermm, placidique tepentibus annis 
Mulcabant Zephyri natos ſine ſemine flores. 


Whoſoever takes this as a real Truth, I think with as good 
reaſon may take the following Verles, as ſo likewiſe, 


Flumina jam lattis, jam flumina neFaris ibant, 


Flavdque de viridi ſtillabant lice mella. 


7 > comer with Milk, the ſtreams with Neflar flow, 
And green Oaks drop ſweet Hony as we go. 


For the one ſeems as Philoſophical to me as the other. 
And when the Fathers, to whom we owe a greater Re- 
verence, expatiate themſelves, as they often do, after the 
like manner, we give ahem no other Interpretation : for 
when they go about to deſcribea Paradiſe, which certain- 
ly was greatly adorn'd in itſelf , their buſineſs is to pre- 
ſent us under one view, with all that is moſt ſpecious 
and excel{ent in Nature: ſo that they ſay it had in it 
wharſoever was beſt and moſt pleaſant in every Seaſon 
of the Year, the ſweetneſs of the Spring, the plenty of 
the Summer, the chearfulneſs of Autymr, the reſt and 
eaſe of Winter. And Fancy is content to indulge all this, 
as it is ſet before it, without reflecting on thoſe Incon- 
ſiſtencies which tri reaſoning would. foon ſtumbje at, 
And all thoſe great Wirs, who have writ ſo floridly of 
the Golden Age, could not but know other things, as they 
conſider'd what according to Natural and Civil Hiſtory 
the World could afford in all Ages from the Beginning. 
From the view of which another face of things mult be 
preſented, and we muſt ſay with Bodin, tas illa quam 
auream vocant, [i ad hanc noſtram conferatur, ferrea vide- 
ri pojſit: And we ſhall hnd, as Boemns ſays, How po- 
litely and happily Men live now, and how rudely and 
crudely the firſt Mortals liv'd from the 'Creation to the 
Detuge, and many Ages after thorowout the Earth. -How 
could 
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could Men be conceiy'd to have liv'd/in thoſe times, but 
as they have lately been found to do in the wy, 6 her 
vita Cruda, ſedes incerta, libido promiſcua. So Cicero tells 
us, Fuit quoddam tempns cum in agris homines 'paſſim ho- 
ſtiarun more vagabantur, & ſibi vittu ferino vitam propa- 
gabant, nec ratione animi quicquam, ſed pleraque viribus 
corporis adminiſtrabant. Nondum divine Religionis, non 
bumani officii ratio colebatur, nemo legitimas viderat nup- 
tias, non certos quiſquam inſpexerat 'liberos, non jus £qua- 
bile quid wtilitatis haberet, acceperant. Ralegh lays, the 
World would be a dull thing without Navigation ; 
and Plutarch aggravating the matter, ſays, That Man 
would be the moſt vile, moſt neceſlitous, and leaſt re- 
garded Animal in the World without it: and we have 
no account of any ſuch thing us'd in the Artedilrvian 
times, nor in many ſucceeding Ages to any purpoſe, 
whereas Men have now fo cultivated, and imbelliſh'd 
things both by Land and Sea, that the preſent Earth com- 
par'd to its ancient wild, and incult ſtate, muſt be con- 
cluded another thing from what then it could have been. 
So Tacitns tells us, that Germany formerly was all Woods 
and Moors, barren of Fruit-Trees and unimprovable by 
any Husbandry, that there were Cattle in it, but Dwar- 
fiſh no Gold nor Silver in it, and therefore deſpis'd by 
all Men; whereas it's now as pleaſant a Country almoſt 
in all reſpeRts as France, Spain, or Italy. 

Indeed, in refetence to the Civil or Moral World, it 
- might be ſaid, that by the Golden Age is meant the An- 
cient fimplicity, which the Poets or others would repre- 
" ſent in our Forefathers, as leading a quiet and calm Life, 
free from all Treachery, Voluptuoulneſs,and other burthen- 
ſome circumſtances to humane Natures as we find fome of 
the Ancients formerly had fo great a hatred and detelta- 
tion of Pleaſures, Superfluitics and Voluptuouſneſs, that 
in the Temple of the Town of Thebes, there was a famous 
ſquare Pillar eredted, oft which were engraven Curſes 
and Execrations againſt King Menis, Who was the-firſt 
that withdrew the Egyp:iars from a fimple and ſober 
Lite, 
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- Life without Mony and Riches. But it cannot be thought 
that. ever this Humour was general in- the World, though 
| 'jt might happen ſometimes in one place, and ſometimes 
o in another, according to the. vicifiitude of humane Afﬀeairs. 
Mytb.1.2. Or we may ſay with Natalis Comes, what is the Golders 
*'*  Hge buta common liberty of all Men in a City well go- 
vern'd by Laws, where wild Beaſts live freely-with do- 
meſtick Animals, Dogs with Hares, Lambs with Wolves, 
and the like. For in a time of Peace good Men live ſafe 
under the" protection of- the Laws among Cut-throats 
and: Thieves, Some by the Golden Age underſtand the 
time when Men were govern'd by the Law of Nature 
written in their Hearts, before the written Law was in 
being. And others by the four Ages, will have four ſorts 
of Men..to be ſignified. But to paſs from the Moral 
World to the Natural; though as to the place which 
God appointed for Paradiſe, it muſt be allow'd to have 
been adocn'd with all advantages and delights from the 
Beginniog ; - yet as to-the reſt of the Earth, I know not 
what warrant we have. from the Scriptures or other Hi- 
(tory. Or, what may be ſuggeſted from Reaſon for 
- any adyantagious furniture it had for ſupplying Men 
with Neceſlaries or Pleaſures. Indeed, the Scriptures tell 
us of the Longevity of the Antedilyvian Patriarchs, and 
we have ſuggeſted ConjeQures already of what at may 
be imputed too; but as to the great Fertility aſcrib'd to 
the Primigenial Soil, that of neceſſity muſt have added to 
the inconvenience of Habication by an overgrowth, with. 
out Perſons to cultivate itz and it ſeems likely to me 
that Adam, as ſoon as he was'turn'd out of Paradiſe, was 
L: an U. bardly put to his ſhifts : Pltarch allo ſufficiently tells us 
ſus Carn. what Conveniencies for the ſupport of humane Life a 
fi licit. recent World could afford; ſo that a Golden Age in any 
' ſuch reſpe&, feems to me to have been repreſented ra- 
ther for gratifying the Fancy than the Judgment... And all 
[ can' bring it to, is this, that asthe Ancients by the Gol- 
den Age, in the. moral World : would repreſent an Ideal 
ſtate of pure Nazure and of Innocency ; ſo by all their 
Flouriſhes 
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Flouriſhes on the then/Conrſe of external Nature,. they 
os ry perſonate an Tdxal Rate of it correſpondent'to the 
other. | 

Having thus far ſhewn how little the Author's Hypo- 
theſis is backt by the Sentiments of the Ancients con- 
cerning Paradiſe : I (ball now briefly ſet forth, what, as far 
as my Reading has gone, ſeems to me molt probable in 
this matter. 

The Learned Mr, Gregory, on that paſſage of Zach. 
C.6.12. Behold the man whoſe name is Eaſt; whom he forth _ 
makes out to be Chriſt, lays down this as a Ground, That pf. c 13. 
the ſpecial Preſence of God, as he ſuperintends this World, 
ever was and is in that part of the Heav'o, or Heav'ns, 
on anſwers to the FEquinoGial Eaſt of the holy 

and, | 

To make this good, he ſays, the Ancients always attri- 
buted to the Gods the Eaſtern parts, as Porphyry fays, Props. 
and thoſe parts are called by Varro and Feftas, the Seats gk 
of the Gods, &*c. Antr. 

He proves it alſo from Reaſon, according to Arifotle, lyſ1.8. 
thus, The firſt Mover, viz, God muſt of neceflity be pre» 7***-54 
ſent either to the Center or Circamference of his Orb, - 
and fince Motions are moſt rapid in the neareſt- diſtance 
to the Impreſſion, and fince that part of the Sphere is 
moſt rapidly mov'd, which is moſt remote from the Poles, 
therefore the movers Place is abont che middle Line : and 
this he thinks is the reafon why the /Zqzinoxes are be- 
liev'd to be of ſo ſacred an Import and fignification in 
Aſtrology; for by them ( as Ptolomy ſays Firs judg'd 
concerning things Divine, and the Service belonging to 
the Houſe of God. 

Now the Philoſophers meaning is not as if the Mover * 
preſented himſelt alike unto the whole Circumference, but 
aſiſting eſpecially to that part from whence the motion 
does begin, wiz. the Eaſt, whence Averrhoes rightly ſays, L.2. exe, 
ſome Religtous worſhip God that way. 3. 

Since therefore the AquinoRial Ealt paſſes through the 
whole Circle, of neccflity 'tis - be meant of ſome cer- 
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tain! Poſition, nor: is it poſhble)te.,mean it -but_ of; the 
horizontal Segment of the then habitable World, the ut- 
termoſt bounds whereof from Sun to Sun, they abſglute; 
ly term'd Eaſt and Weſt. In the Philoſophers time the 
Circle of this Horizon paſt through the Pillgry of Her+ 
cules in the Weſt, Calpe and Abyla;z and the Altars of 4- 
lexander in the Eaſt. And at the Pjlars of Hereules-the 
Arabians fixt their Great Meridian, Now, this Meridian 
paſſes through the tenth degree of Longitude from 
that of Piolomy: and the River Hyphaſes, . on the fur- 
theſt banks of which; Alexanders Altars were, rais'd, as 
being/the place where, his Journeys ended, 1s plac'd by 
Ptolomiy in 131. 35. /'the diflexence. of Longitude. is a- 
bout 120 degrees; the ſecond' part of which is 60, and 
becauſe the Meridian of Jeruſalem is 70 degrees from 
that of, Ptdlomy,. that is' 60. from the Arabian, the Holy 
City was; as.it was anciently.'term'd, Qmbilicus Terre, 
being preciſely plac'd betwixt' the: Eaſt and Welt of the 
habitable World. | 
Therefore the Aquinoctial Eaſt of Jer»ſalem, 1s the 
AiquinoQial- Eaſt of the] whole, and anſwering to the 
firſt movers Receipt s;;,which therefore was ſaid to be in 
Oriente, equinoGialt; i | + | 
Now, the Notion of Paradiſe in the Chriſtian accep- 
tation, was that part of the Heaven where the Throne 
of God and the. Lamb: is, it being, as Zoroaſter terms it, 
in the-Chaldean (racler, the all. enlightned receſs of Souls. 
And Irexers ſays, as: he heard from Diſciples of the A- 
poſtles, the Receipt of juſt and perfe&t Men is a certain 
Paradiſe ip the Eaſtern part of the third Heaven 3 and 
many others of the Fathers agree with him herein. And 
Pal. 68-32. 33. David fays, according to, the Arabick 
Tranſlation, Sing unto God ze Kingdoms of the Eatth, O 
fing praiſes to the Lord, Selah, to him. that rides upon the 
beaven of heavens in the Eaſtern part. Gen. 2. 8. It's 
ſaid, And the Lord planted a Garden Eaſitward, or toward 
the Eaſt, In the Apoſtolical Conſtitutions it's ſaid, And 
turning toward the Eaſt let them.pray unto God, who (its 
«pon the heaven of heavens in the Eaſtern part. Mr. 
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- Mr. Gregory: \ having” (this eſtsbliſht his Ground, fays, 
that this 15 the 'reaforr why Gbd' plahted a Gardtn "in 
Eden Eaſtward 3 and that though ſome fay with Merce- 
rus, That nothing hinders but we may take it generally 
that Paradiſe was planted'in the Eaſtern'partof he World 
towards the riling Sun, yet Demaſcen, ' and Barcephas lay, 
that at the beginning of Match the Sin alway 'r5je; aiivth 
over Paradiſe, meaning that the Garden, of Eder Was © 
planted toward the AEquinottial Eaſt of the Haly Land ; 
and the meaning. of this is that, 'the Sannm Sanforum of 
this Mother:' Church 'pomted t6wards that part 6f Hea- 
ven where the Sun rifes in the month 'Niſan, For the 
Sancuary of Paradiſe was the receſs of 'ths Garden, which 
was diſtinguiſht and made ſo by the -preſence. of the 
Tree of Life : Now this Tree, accordingas'we commonly 
tranſlate it, was planted ir the rid(t of the Garden, but 
in truth-it ſtood- in the Eaſtern part 'of the'plate,” 'And 
that not. only Adam, but the whole World alſo worſhipet 
towards the Eaſt: till: Abraham's time, Maimoni in his 
More, and' S..Ephrem,-and' others int the Arabick/ Catera 
teſtific. 7 170t 20499030 137 10M Ul NW, ce 
And it depends from this'very ſame Ground, that the 
moſt ſolemn piece of all the Jewiſh Service, I mean that 
Great attonement, bur once a Year ro be made, by the 
bigheſt and moſt holy Man, and in'the moſt holy Place, 
was perform'd towards the- Eaſt,”' contrary to'all other 
manner of addreſsmerts intheir Devotion, *For Lev 16. 
14, 15. It's commanded, that the high Prieſt ſhall do with 
the blood of the: Goat, as with the blood of the Bubbock , 
and ſprinkle it with his finger upon' the Mercy-ſeat Eaſt- 
ward, Now its known thar the ſprinkling of blood, "e-" 
ſpecially this, was the Figure 'of him who® by his own 
blood entred into the holy Place, and obtair'd Eternal 


Redemption, Heb. 9. 12. And hence Tchins- Hieroſolom. In Lev. 
ſays, [this was done to repreſent the Man, Cri oriens xo- © 15. 


men <jus.o and there are -many paſſages in the"Scriptures 
which ſignifie to us, that Chriſt camedown to us. fromthe" 


Eaſt. | 
$7 T 2 And 
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And this is:o0ne reaſon{why our Saviour-is ſaid to be 

the Man, whoſe Name is the Eſt > it-reference to whom 

the Chriſtians by ſome have been called Orientales, and 

the Bleſſed Virgiz is call'd Orientalis porta, | 

The other reaſon is according to what was intimated 


_ before, viz. that fram Adam till Abraham's time the whole 


World worſbipt towards the Eaft, Now this Origina), 
Principal, and (as it ought to have been everlaſting) Cere- 
mony, by an Errour of the Perſian and Cheldean worſhip- 
pers degenerating, into an dolatry of the Sun; Abraham, 
( ſays Th Learned Maimori ) by divine Inſpiration, ap- 
pointed the Weſt to his Hebrews : therefore the Taber. 
nacle and Temple were ſet towards that fide of Heaven. 
So that they did, and they did not worſhipt towards the 
Weſt. *Tis true, all the Sacrifices were offer'd up that 
way, but all this while they: worſhipt no more towards 
the Veſt. than towards the North They worſhip towards 
the Ark, or towards the place of that, and do fo ftill, 
and are ſo to do, becauſe the Sun of Righteouſneſs was 
to ſet. upon their Horizon, and to them the Man whoſe 
Name is th' Ezſt, is not yet brought forth, 

It's known alfo that Chriſts'Star appear'd in the Eaſt, 


_ andthe Wiſe-men came thence, and Chriſt afcended up in- 


tothe Eaſtern part of Heaven, as the Pſalmift ſays, 24 
aſcendit ſuper celum celi ad Orjentem., And S. Jo. Dama- 
ſcen delivers as from the Apoſtles that he ſhall come again 
in like manner, as he was ſeen to go hence, anſwerable to 
what he bimſelf ſaid 5 For as the lightning comes out of 
the Eaſt, and ſhines evex unto the Weſt, ſo (hall alſo the 
coming. of the Son of man be. We worſhip him therefore 
toward the Eaſt, as expetting him from thence, 

_ Mr. Gregory concludes with an ancient Profeffion of 
the Eaſtern Church, who ſay, We pray toward the Eaſt, 
for that our. Lord Chriſ# when he afcended into Heaven, 
went up that way, and there fits in the Heaven of Hea- 
vens above the Eaſt, according to David, Praiſe the 
Lord who ſts in the Heaven of Heavens inthe Eaſt : and in 
truth, we make no doubt but that our Lord —_ » 
reſpeCt- 
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reſpe&ting his humane Nature, bas his Seat in the Eaſtern 
part of the Heavn of Heav'ns, and fits with his Face to- 
wards this World. To pray therefore, or to worſhip 
toward the Eaſt, is to pray and worſhip toward our 
Saviour. 


And that all this is to be meant of the XquinoRial £1 <23- 


Eaſt; it is made out by Moſes Barcephas in his Diſcourſe 
of Paradiſe : he ſays there, that the place toward which 
they prayed is that over which the Sun riſes in the Month 
Niſan, which is the Vernal Zquinox, 
This is what I have- briefly colleted from Mr. Gre- 
gory, from which I may draw what follows as a Capolery. 
It appears from what is ſaid that the Ancient Jews 
and Chriſtians placd their Terreſtrial and Celeſtial Para- 
diſes 5 with reference to the ftates of the Churches Mz- 
litant and Triumphant, the cne under the Sun on the 
Earth, the other over it, in the third Heavens, as the Sun 
was placd in the AquinoQial Eaſt of Hiersſalem, and 
conſequently of the whole babitable World ; and how 
poſhibly could the ancient MyiZe, who took upon them 
to bring all things to Time and Place, more aptly perſo- 
nate a particular preſence of the divine Logos in Heav'n 
and Earth than there? Since ag he enlightens every Man . 
- coming into this World, ſo the Sun being in that ZEqui- 
noCtial Eaſt Point, equally diffas'd its light over the 
whole habitable Earth, and hence we direct our divine 
Worſhip that way, and may conclude the Seat of the 
Terreſtrial Paradiſe there, though perhaps it was miracu- 


louſly founded, or at leaſt for many Ages, has not been L. de - 


known, to Man. And as the foremention'd Mr. Gregory 


| has obſerv'd, according to the ſenſe of the moſt know-*" _ 


ing. The Year of the World began, the Sun being in 
that Vernal ZEquinox Point, its Revolutions beginning 
and ending there, nor can any other good reaſon be gt- 
ven why the Aſtronomers ſhould deduce all their Calcu- 
lations from the head of Aries. 

If the Pains I have beſtow'd in compoſing this long 
Chapter, may. help ſomewhat to.cafe the mind of "ny 

an 
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Man that pernſes it concerning \the'Seat of Paradiſe, T - 
ſhall think it well beſtow'd : at leaſt, beſide my labour 
for my pains, it ſeems to give alittle eaſe to my own. 


ha 


Cnae. VYIIL. 


T JERE the Author ſets forth the uſes of his 7heory, 

for the illuſtration of Antiquity, and endeavours 
to explain the Ancients Chaos, the'Uninhabitableneſs of 
the Torrid Zone, the Changes of the Poles of the World, 
the Docrine of the Mundane Egg, and endeavours to 
ſhew how America was firſt Peopled, ec. 

Firſt then concerning the Ancients Chaos 3 he ſays, they 
have made a dark, confus'd and unintelligible Story of 
it, telling us of moral Principles in it inſtead of Natural ; 
of Strife, Diſcord and Diviſion on the one hand, and 
Love and Friend(hip on the other : and that after a long 
Conteſt, Love got the better of Diſcord, and united the 
diſagreeing Principles. Then they make the forming of 
the World out of the Chaos a kind of 'Genealogy or Pe- 
digree;z Chaos was the Common Parent of all, and from 
Chaos ſprung firſt Night, and Tartarus or Oceanws 5 of 
Night were born - Ether and the Earth, the Earth con- 
ceiv'd by the Influences of ther, and brought forth Man 
and all Animals. 

This, he ſays, ſeems a Poetical Fiction rather than Phi- 
lolophy, yet compar'd with his Theory of the Chaos, will 
appear a-pretty regular account, how in 'the formation 
of th World the Chaos divided it ſelf ſucceſſively into 
ſeveral Regions riſing from one another, as he has ſet 
forth in his firſt Book, how the Chaos from an uniform Maſs 
wrought in it ſelt ſucceſhively into ſeveral Regionsor Ele- 
ments. The groſleſt partsſank to the Center,on this lay the 
maſs of Waters, and over the Waters, was a dark, impure 
caliginous Air,which the Ancients call'd Night,as they call'd 
the maſs of Waters Ocearrs or Tartar#s, which two terms 


he 
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he finds. with them often of the like force. Now this 
Turbid air, be ſays, purifying itſelf by. degrees;--as the 
more ſubtle parts flew upwards, and compos'd th' ther, 
ſo the Earthy parts dropt down on the ſurface of the 
Water, and that Maſs, on the other hand ſending up 
its lighter and more oily parts towards its Surface, theſe 
two incorporate there, and compos'd this habitable Earth, 
ſo being the Daughter of Nox and Oceanxs, and the Mo- 
ther of all other things. 

This Doctrine of the Chaos, he ſays, the Ancients call'd 
the Genealogy of the Gods, and thus from Eris and Eros, 
Love and Diſcord, the World aroſe : for in the firſt Com- 
motion of the Chaos, after an inte(tine-ſtruggle of all the 
parts, the Elements ſeparated from one another into fo 
many different Bodies or Maſſes; and in this (tate-and 
poſture things continued a good while, which the :An- 
cients after their Poetical or Moral way call'd the Reign 
of Eris or Contention, Hatred, Flight, -and DiſafteCtion, 
till Love and good Nature conquer'd, Vexrs roſe out of 
the Sea, Ec. 

I ſhall here adjoyn alſo what the Author ſays of the 
Doctrine of the Mundane Egg 3. becauſe it particularly 
relates to the riſing of the World from the Chaos, He ſays 
then, that the Ancients had a Dodttrine partly Symboli. 
cal concerning the Mundane Egg ; or their comparing the 
World to an Egg, and eſpecially in th' Original Compo- 
ſition of it, Now he tells us, 'tis certain that by -the 
World inthat Similitude, they did not mean the great U- 
niverſe, for that has neither Figure, nor any determinate 
form of Compolition 5 and it would be a great vanity, 
and Taſhneſs to compare this to an Egg : but this Com- 
pariſon is. to be underſtood” of the ſublunary World, or 
of the Earth : and for a general Key to Antiquity upon 
this Argument, he lays down this as a Maxim or Canon, 
that what the Ancients have ſaid concerning the form 
and figure of the World, or concerning th” Original of « 
from a Chaos, or about the Periods or diſlolution of it, 


iy never to be underſtood of the great Univerſe, but ot. 
our 
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our Earth, and of this ſublunary and Terreſtrial World, 
He intimated ſomewhat to this purpoſe in his firſt Book, 


ſaying, that when we ſpeak of a riſing World, and the 


Contemplation of it, we do not mean this of the Great 
Univerſe, for who can deſcribe the Original of that, but 
we ſpeak of the ſublunary World, this Earth, and its 
dependancies, which roſe out of a Chaos about 6000 
Years ago, 

Now, he ſays, he has ſhewn, that the Figure of the 
Earth when finſht, was Oval, and th' inner form of it 
was a frame of four Regions encompaſiing one another, 
where that of the Fire lay like the yolk, and a ſhell of 
Earth inclos'd them all : and thus the Riddle of the Myz- 
dane Egg is Expounded. 

I think fic for Clearneſs-ſake, to conſider this part of 
the Chapter, before I proceed to the reſt, 

Firſt then, as to Strife, Diſcord, or Diviſion, on one 
hand in the Chaos, and Love and Friendſhip on the other : 
it's known on what account theſe are brought in: for ſome 
of the ancient Philoſophers made two eternal and infi- 
nice Principles on this ground 3 that one natural thing 
might be derived from many Cauſes; and the an- 
cient Philoſophers generally affirm the Principles of Na- 
ture to be contrary, and that one thing cannot be con- 
trary to itſelf. And whereas the Author calls theſe Mo- 
ral Prineiples, it's known to the Myſie, that there is a 
Microcoſmica], as well as a Macrocoſmical Chaos, ang that 
the Ancients often, under one Tenour of Diſcourſe, car- 
ried on both Moral and Natural Do&trines, and knew 
well how to open or unlock the Microcoſmical Chaos, and 
to form thence a Moral World, The Doctrine of Moſes 
and the Prophets are full of this Myſtery, and a conſum- 
mation of them was in the Perſon of our Saviour Chrii7 - 
the Dodttrine alſo of the Ger/ils, both Philoſophers and 
Poets, who were the ancient Divines, contain the ſame 
Myſteries 3 but their proceedings in ſeveral reſpefts were 


_ ina very corrupt way, and are now expell'd the World 


upon the eſtabliſhment of a greater Light, Thoſe who 
. are 
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are any way initiated /in+theſe Myſteries, know how far 
they may be free toexpreſs themſelves in them , concern- 
ing which I have nothing more to offer, than to pray 
that Love in the Moral World, as well asin the Natural, 
may (till overpower the other perverſe and refractory 
Principle, and beſeech God, in his mercy to enlighten 
every Man in his appointed time. 
rs to the Chaos out of which the World roſe, though 
the Author thinks he has given a fair Explanation of it p 
according to the ſence of the Ancients, and of the Changes 
it underwent, when it form'd a World, and all Creatures 
roſe from itz yet I think I have ſhewn before the inconfi- 
ſtency of this Explanation, beſide whatelſe may be ſaid a- 
gain(t it. And admitting th* application, he has made of his 
Dorine, as to what Changes he ſuppoſes to have paſt in 
the Chaos, when the World was torm'd, might quadrate 
in ſome tolerable way with what ſeems whe Jeliver'd 
by the Ancients concerning it: yet ſince we are here 
gotten into. fabulous Philoſophy, and ſince thoſe terms of 
the Ancients, Night, Tartarns, Oceamus, HEther, &c. have 
various (ignifications; according as they are variouſly ex- 
pounded by ſeveral Authors, all that any Man can urge 
in the Caſe can amouat to no more than his Say-ſo, un- 
leſs the determinate ſenſe of thoſe words, as us'd by the 
Ancients, were better aſcertain'd to us than perhaps any 
Man has yet done : concerning which I ſhould have ex- 
pected ſomewhat in a Book, if extant, which the learned 
Joan. Picus, in his Oration, and other parts of his Works, 
ſays he had written, Entituled Theologia Poetica, our 
Common Mythologiſts not reaching itz mean while to 
avoid Cavillations in this kind, I (ball only ſet down 
briefly what I conceive to have been the ſenſe of the 
Ancients concerning the Chaos, and the Mundane Eggs 
and let it bear as far as it may: though withal, | ro 
lefſen that Reverence which ſome may have for the :Coſe 
mogonia of the ancient Gentils, I ſhall firſt fet down. the' 
ſenſe of Exſebizs concerning i 3/ who fays, That thoughL: 4: 
Plato, out of a ſeeming compliance with the Laws of |his #7.*?: 
U Gam. 
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City, pretends to give credit to the Poetick 7heogonia, 
which is the ſame with their Coſmogoria, as a Tradition 
deliver'd down from the Sons of the Godsz who muſt 
not be ſuppos'd to have been ignorant of their Parents ; 
yet all- the while he does but (lily jeer it, plainly inti- 
mating the fabuloſity thereof, when he affirms it to have 
been introduc'd, not only without neceflary Demon(tra- 
tions, but alſo without ſo much as Probabilities, This 
being premis'd, I may ſet down what my own thoughts 
may be concerning it, as follows. 

The Ancient Philoſophers who made it their buſineſs 
to ſearch into the Reaſons of Humane and Divine things, 
could not reſt in the Examination, and ſetting forth of 
the Cauſes of particular Effe&s they found here on the 
Earth, bur attempted the conſideration of the whole 
World, and how all things iflued at firſt from their di- 

| vine or metaphyſical Principle. Now the World be- 
| ing anterior to Mankind, after they had contemplated 
the proceeding of it from God, when theycame to ſet it 
forth, they could not more plauſibly do it, than by fimili- 
rude, or Analogy to thoſe common Generations we have 
before us (whence came the DoQtrine of the Mandane Egg) 
and by the references, which they conceiv'd were be- 
twixt the operations of the Ideas in the Divine Mind, 
and' thoſe they obſerv'd in the mind of Man. They ob- 
ſerv'd that Nature and Art proceeded from certain ob- 
ſcure and rough Dilineations to a morejexact Form and 
concluding that as Art imitates Nature, ſo Nature does 
the Deity from whence it flowed, they thought that 
by abſerving that order which Nature holds, was the only 
method to find outthe way of the Divine Operation. 

But as I have intimated in my Confiderations on the 
firſt Book, I know not how far we may look upon any 
of the moſt learned amongſt the Gerti/s to have held 
aby real ſuccefive Changes to have paſs'd in the Chaos, 
toward the formation of the World : their deſign in ſer- 
ting forth a Chaos, and Changes it underwent, feeming 
to have been only to help our way of conceiving, by re. 
ducing 
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ducing all things mentally to Number and Order, as-if- 
ſuing at firſt from one Principle, according to'the Py- 
thagorean Philoſophy, deriving all things 2 wonade, or as 
riſing ab ovo Analogically z which amounts ro no more 
than what Jamblicus ſays of the Eeyptians, viz. that they 
made Mud and Water floating (the Chaos being ſuppos'd 
ſuch) their Hieroglyphick of material and corporeal things. 
And as Auſtin ſays, when the Ancients talk of a Begin- 
ning of the World, intellerunt non eſſe hoc temporis ſed 
ſubſtitutionis initinm. De Civ. De1, 1.10. £.31. 

Whereas the Author will not allow Moſes's Coſnropezia 
to be Philoſophical 3 it not paſſing from one rank of Be- 
ings to another in a Phyſical Order and Connettion , 
according to the motions and transformations of the 
Chaos : Moſes making all things to ſpring from the all- 
powerful Word of God one ” the other, in that or- 
der which was fitteſt for furniſhing an habitable World 
according to a popular Decorum: To this I ſay, firſt, 
that many Men already pretend-co have ſhewn, and among 
others the Learned Yaleſius, a due Phyſical Order and Con- L- ae ſacr. 
nexion in Moſes's Coſmropzia, and that all things paſtin it 7%": 
according to a due priority of Nature: And concerning 
this Cn I conld wiſh to have read a Book writ by 
Don. Iſaac Abravanel, a Spaniſh Jew ( mention'd in Father 
Simon's Catalogue of Jewiſh Authors, annext to his Critical 
Hiſtory ) entituled Miphaboth Elobim ( Works of God ) 
where the ſaid Rabbir has learnedly treated of the Crea- 
tion of the World, and withal examin'd whence Moſes had 
what is writ in the Book of Geneſis, Secondly, That 
when the Author ſhall ſhew us in a more Philoſophical 
way than Moſes has done (let him take it from whom 
of the Gemntils he pleaſes) how the World at firſt proceeded 
from God, we may hearken to him: mean while there 
1s this to obſerve; firſt, that the Creation was a Meta- 
phyſical a&, and the Order of it is incomprehenſible to 
Man farther than it has pleasd God to reveaÞit to him 
by his Prophets. Secondly, That I have already validly re- 


fuated (as I conceive) thoſe ſeparations which the Author 
| U 2 has 
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has ſuppos'd to have paſt in the Chaos at the formation of 
the World. Thirdly, "That if the Author, or any Man 
elſe ſhall attempt to explain what the Ancients have ſaid 
of a Chaos, and any ſucceſſive Changes it underwent, 
when it form'd an habitable World 3 before they expett 
us to acquieſce in their Explanation, or to believe that 
the Ancients meant more in what they ſaid in that kind, 
than to render our thoughts caſte, as to an apprehenſion 
of a beginning of things, by their ſetting it forth by a 
ſimilitude to common Generations from Eggs, = ought 
to bring that ancient debated Point tor a clear determi- 
nation, viz. whether the Egg or Chick were firſt ; for thoſe 
who maintain a Chaos, and real ſucceſiive Changes to 
have paſt in it, muſt make out the Egg to have been 
before the Chick 3; whereas P/utarch, Macrobius, and others 
who have debated the Point, ſeem more inclin'd to the 
other Opinion, holding all things at firſt to have been 
ſer-in their” perfect ſtate, through the perfetion of the 
firſt Cauſe, Ariſtotle alſo tells us, that Pherecydes Syrxs, 
the Magz, and others of the Sages, affirm'd that the firſt 
Principle, whence all other things were generated, was 
the beſt; or of an abſolute perfect Being : fo that in the 
Scale of Nature things did not aſcend upwards, from the 
moſt imperfe&t to the more pertect Beings, ( as the,an- 
cient Poets repreſent ) but on the contrary , deſcend 
downwards from the moſt perf«& to the leſs perfeR, of 
which Opinion he alſo declares himſelf. 

Whereas the Author ſets down this as a Maxim that 
what the Antients have ſaid concerning the Original of 
the World from a Chaos, or about its Periods or Diſſo- 
lution, is never to be underſtood of the great Univerſe, 
bur of our Earth, or of this ſfublunary World; and thinks 
he can demonſtrate that Moſes's Coſmogonia is fo to be 
under ſtood ; I know not whether it may be o cafily 
done; finding the greateſt part of Writers to be of a 
contrary Opinion. And thoſe. that maintain that Opi- 
nion may do well to tel] us (if the Heavens were for [ 
kaow not what ſeries of Ages before this Earth, and ſub- 
lunary 
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lunary Region) what this place was before the time of 
the Creation, ſet forth by Moſes 3 whether it were a 
Vacuum, or a Spacinm imaginariniz , for it would ſeem 
an odd Hole left by Providence, after the reſt of Beings 
were completed. | 

But as what Myſes has ſaid of the Creation, by moſt 
Chriſtian Writers is underſtood of the whole Syſtem of 
Beings, as well celeſtial as terreſtrial, ſo we find when 
the antient Gentils ſpeak of the Riſe of things from a 
Chaos, they mean the ſame : Heſtod, and Ovid, and others 
that write of the Chaos, are plain that the Heavens roſe 
from it as well as the Earth: And we know the Hey- 
metick Philoſophers, who are lookt upon by ſome to be 
much more antient than Moſes, but certainly of greac 
Antiquity, tell us of a Cohabitation there was of Supe- 
riors and Inferiors in the Chaos: and that upon the Se- 
paration of it, the Saperiors retir'd to their cceleſtial A- 
bode. Ariſtophanes allo, whom the Author admires above 
the reſt, plainly ſays in his Coſmogonia, that the Chaos was 
before the Earth, the Air, and the Heavens, Moreo- 
ver when the Author ſays the Theogonia of the Antients 
was the ſame with their Coſmogonia, and their Coſmogo- 
2ia the ſame with their G:ogon7a, it would be abſurd to 
underſtand thoſe Genealogies of the terreſtrial Bodies, 
excluſively to the celeſtial : For thoſe Gentils being in- 
fected with Polytheiſmz, and making the chief Parts and 
Portions of the World Gods; it's manifeſt that they did 
not only make the chief parts of the Earth ſo; they 
being known to have ador'd the whole Hoſt of Heaven. 

So again, as to the Diſſolution of the World by Fire, 
we find the Antients generally underſtood it of the Hea- 
vens as well as of the Earth. Hierow, in his Comm: nt 
on the 5th, of Iſajah, ſays, Que quidem &- Philoſopho- 
rum mundi opinio eſt, omnia que cernimus igni peritura. 
Seneca, delivering the Opinion of the Stoicks, fays, Sy- 
dera ſyderibus incurrent, & omni flagrante materid, uno ig- 
ne, quicquid nunc ex diſpojito lucet, ardebit, Lucan lays, 


Com- 


49. 
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Communis mundo ſupereſt rogws, ofſibus aſtra 
Miſturus — 


and he expreſſes himſelf to the ſame purpole elſewhere, 
_ Ovid, from the Oracles of the Sibyls, ſays, 


Eſſe quoque in fatis reminiſcitur affore tempus, 
Luo mare, quo tells, correptique regia celi 
Ardeat, & mundi moles operoſa laboret. 


The Hbils Verſes are as follows, 


Tunc ardens fiuvius celo manabit ab alto 
Igneus, atque locos conſumet funditus omnes, 
Terrimque, oceanitmque ingentem, O& cerula ponti, 
Stagndque, tum fiuvios, fontes, Ditemque ſeverun, . 
Culeſiemque Polum ;, cali quoque lumina in unum 
L. 2, 0- ' Fluxa ruent, formi deleti prorſus eornm. 
TAC. | 
Then from high Heaven vaſt ſtreams of Fire ſhall flow, 
Thoſe Flames conſuming all things here below 3 
The Earth, the mighty Ocean, the blue Main, 
Lakes, Rivers, Fountains, and what Dis does claim, 
And Heaven it ſelf, whoſe Lights ſhall flow iz one, 
And Stars ſhall fall, their Form deſtroy'4 and gone. 


So again, it's a common Opinion amongſt Chriſtian Dj. 
vines, that the Heavens will be deſtroy'd by Fire as well 
L: 4. c, 4. as the Earth. Dr. Hakewzll, 1n his Apology, ſays, it ſeems 
to him the moſt likely opinion, and molt agrceable to 
Scripture and Reaſon, that the whole World, with all 
the parts thereof (only Men, Angels, and Devils, and 
the third Heavens, the Manſion Houſe of the Saints and -- 
Angels, and the Place and Inſtruments appointed for the 
tormenting of the Damn'd excepted) ſhall be totally and 
finally diſiolv'd and annihilated z which he proves by 
many fgrcible Arguments, refuting the contrary Opinion, 
and 
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and mentioning many learned Men of his ; thinking he 
has ſo far evinc'd it, that it - 1s not ſolidly anſwerable ; 
towhoſe Book, for brevity ſake, I niuſt remit the Reader. 
So Salmeron on that paſſage of S. Peter 2. 3, ſays. Loqui- 
tur ergo hoc in loco de veris celis, de quibus David dixit : 
Tnitio tu Domine terram fundaſti, & Opera mannun tua- 
rum ſunt cel; ipſt peribunt ; (nimirum per ignem ) ubi oſten- 
dit veros celos, + veram terram vere peritura, And be- 
neath, Qudd autem quidam ex patribus interpretabantur 
non de ſupremis & veris celis, ſed de acreis & aqueis eſſe 
intelligendum ; ratione ipſius Texts revincuntur : nam int- 
primis oftendimus, nunquam celorum nomine in plurali nu- 
mero aereos & elementares celos accipi deinde pot celos 
nominatos ſubdit (elementa verd calore ſolventur 5 & infra, 
elementa ignis ardore tabeſcent :) quod aerem, © aquam, & 
ſpheram ignis ſpedare videtur. Non poſſunt ergo per celos 
accipi il/a tria elementa, cum bis celos ab elementis contra 
_—_ Again Fſay 34- 4. it's ſaid, AZ the Hoſt of 

eaven ſhall be diſſolu'd, and the Fleavens ſhall be roul'd 
together as a ſcrole; and all their Hoſt ſhall fall down, as 
the Leaf falls from the Vine, and as a falling Fig from a 
Fig-tree : Which words S. John Apoc. 6.13. ſeems to 
have borrowed from the Prophet. And ſo I look upon 


the following Verſes of Juvecus to be writ according to 7! 


a Prophetick Truth. 


Immortale nihil mundi compage tenetur : 

Non orbis, non regna hominum, non anrea Roma, 
Non mare, non tellus, non ignea ſydera Celi, 
Nam ſtatuit Genitor rerum irrevocabile tempus, 
Ono cunFum torrens rapiet flamma ultima mundan. 


I ſhall only add, that thoſe, who by their inſight in 
Symbolical Learning, reach the myſtical ſenſe of the Pro- 
phets, well know that what is ſymboliz'd by the Heavens 
will paſs away in the day of the myſtical Conflagration, 
as well as what is {ymboliz'd by the Earth 3 whence un- 


leſs the whole ſhall be ſymbolically evacuated, fo _ 
| the 


Hiſt. 


vanget. 
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the Conflagration ſhall not concern external nature, 1 
(hall ever believe that the one will be concern'd in it, as 
well as the other : homo cum dormierit, non reſurget, dum 
on erunt,Celi. And nor to reſt, in myſtery where I may 
'be plain, the myſtical Conflagration is known to be the 
Baptiſm by Fire and the Spirit: (whence, I conceive, ſome 
Seas of Chriſtians almoſt from the firſt times of Chriſtia- 
nity, as the Jacobites, Athiopians, Copts, Iſini, &c. in- 
- ſtead of baptizing with Water, were wont to have their 
- Children burnt by their Prieſts in the Cheeks or Fore- 
heads with an Iron, according to that, Matth. 3. He wil 
baptize you with the Holy Ghoſt and Fire: ) Now, when 
God is pleas'd to ſend that Baptiſm, not only Senſe, ſym- 
boliz'd by the Earth, but Reaſon alſo, ſymboliz'd by the 
Heavens, paſſes away and is abſorp'd in the Spirit, and car- 
ryed above itſelf ; the Spirit being as much exalted above 
Reaſon, as Reaſon is above Senſe; and this. is a truth 
own'd by all Divines ; though none, I conceive, can ap- 
prehend how the thing is tranſacted, but thoſe to whom 
God has vouchſated that Baptiſm, they being brought 
into that State of mind, which made S, Paul ſay, Omnia 
mihi in /Enigmate faGa ſunt : Nothing being able to per- 
ceive the ways of the Spirit, but the Spiritz «and hence 
we find after the Apoſtles receiv'd it, they were cenſur'd 
by the People of being intoxicated with Wine ; their 
diſcourſe then being belides the common apprehenſion of 
Men; and hence S. Paul alſo, in the like circumſtance, 
was taxt by Feſt#s , of being grown mad through too 
much Learning. | 
In reference to this aſſertion of.the Author, viz. that 
the' Riſe of the World from a Chaos, and its periods, 
muſt be underſtood only of our ſfublunary World ; there 
is one Opinion, which deſerves particularly to be noted, 
viz, that of the Antient Cabaliſts, Theſe Ancient Jewiſh 
Rabins, as Eleaſar, Moſes Fgyptins, Simon, Jſmael, Jo- 
dan, Nachinan, and others, with whom Origen ſeems ito 
agree, would never yicld precedence in depth of . Learn- 


ing to the Philoſophers of the Gertzls : and therefore 
derided 
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derided their Opinions, who by Aſtrology and Philoſophy 
pretended to know the Methods taken- by providence, in 
the Riſe and Periods of the World ; and afftirm'd them- 
ſelves the only Men, knowing in the Myſteries f that 
Immenſe Acernity 3 as having drawn” a conſummate 
knowledge in reference thereunto, from a Divine Tra- 
dition, firſt communicated to Moſes by Gad himſelf in 
Mount Sai, God ſaying, Eſdr. 4. c. 14. v. 5. that be 
had ſhewn hine the ſecrets and end of times. Thele Dofors 
ſay, that by the benefit of this Cabala or Tradition, the 
marrow of the Law of Meſes, and the deepeſt ſecrets of 
God are reveal'd to them; and that they thence know, 
that God has created infinite Worlds in a continued ſuc- 
ceſſion, -and deſtroy'd and demoliſh'd them again, viz. 
this ſublunary Region, every (even thouſand years ; and 
the ſuperior. Region every forty nine thouſand years, 
They add, that in ix of the ſeven thouſand years the Chaos 
generates and produces all new things, and thoſe being 
ended, it gathers all things into itſelf again, and reſts the 
ſeventh thouſand year, and in that millenary. of reſt, it 
fits and prepares it ſelf for a new Germination; and fo 
a certain continued ſucceſhon of Worlds has beer hither- 
to, and will be for the future ; and at length this infe- 
rior World being thus renewed, and as it were reborn 
ſeven times, and the courſe of forty nine thouſand years 
expir'd; in the fifty thouſandth year the Heavens will 
alſo be difſolv'd, and all things will return into their an. 
cient Chaos and firlt matter; and then God taking all the 
| bleſſed Minds and Spirits to himſelf, will give reſt to the 
bulk of this Univerſe 3 and afterwards, all things bein 
renewed by his Immenſe Wiſdom and Power, he wi 
frame a World much more beautiful and pleaſant 3-and 
for this reaſon, no -mention is: made of the Creation of 
Angels in the Scriptures, where the Creation of the World 
is fer forth, becauſe they remain'd immortal in-the Crea- 
tion of the precedent Worlds; and hence Solomon in the 
Book of Wiſdom, ſuppoſes a' contus'd matter before: the 
Creation of this World, and ſays elſewhere, that there 
X Is 
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is nothing new under the Sun. They endeavour to con- 
firm their Opinion from ſeveral other Teſtimonies taken 
from the Scriptures, which I ſhall not ſtand here to re- 
late, # 

This Opinion, indeed, if 1t would bear, might have 
been a good Salvo for thoſe Men, who in the Council of 
Nice obje&ed to Spiridio, and the other Biſhops there, that 
it ſeem'd very abſurd, God in his Infinice Eternity ſhould 
have fram'd this World, ſo ſhort a time to continue, but 
about four or five thouſand years ago; they asking what 
he did before,or what he ſhould do after this World ceas'd, 
But the general ſtream of Divines is againſt this Opinion, 
they holding that God framed only one World from the 
beginning. And when all is ſaid of that Opinion, the 
Cabaliſts being a ſort of myltical Writers, I look upon 
the Scope of what they have ſaid concerning infinite re- 
novations of Worlds, to be direted in a ditferent way 
from what the letter ſeems to importz but in ſuch caſcs 
every Man being apt to pleaſe himſelf beſt with his own - 
thoughts, I ſhall not take upon me here to be their Ex. 
poſitor. . 

Let us now particularly conſider the DodGrine of the 
Ancients concerning the Mundane Egg ; whence ſome far- 
ther Light may be given to their Do&rine of the Chaos, 
and of the Worlds Form or Figure. Now concerning 
that DoQrine (as I have intimated before) the Author 
ſays it was partly ſymbolical, they comparing the World 
to an Ego, and eſpecially in the original compoſition of 
itz and he adds, it's certain that by the World in that (i. 
militude, they did not mean the great Univerſe, but the 
fublunary. World only, or the Earth, the Figure of which, 
when finiſh'd, he has ſhewn to have been Oval ; and that 
th' inward form of it wasa frame of four Regions encom- 
paſling one another, as in an Egg. 

I know not why th' Author ſhould be ſo poſitive in 
ſetting this down as a general Rule for us to prevent er- 
ror in readivg th' Ancients, that what they have writ a- 
bout the Form and Figure of the World, as well as of its 
Origine 
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Earth; when himſelf tells in his firſt Book, in the Latin, , 


Copy, that ſome of th' Antients by the Egg repreſented 
the Warld, others the Earth, and others the Chaos, Bur 
he will have thoſe who repreſented the World and the 
Chaos by it, to have talkt by rote z or through an ill un- 
derſtanding, or being byaſsd by their private Opinions to 
have wreſted che ſignification of it, from what the wi- 
ſe(t among th' Ancients thought, This indeed would 
be an rar way of refuting th' Ancients it it would paſs, 
but when we particularly conſider what they have faid 
in this point, we ſhall not find a Man of them that favours 
th' Authors particular Opinion; and in my firſt Book, I 
think, 1 have ſhzwn it a notorious error it they had. 
There are three ways then of conſidering the Dottrine 
of the Ancients concerning the Mxxdane Egg; firſt, how 
the Egg 1s compar'd, particularly to the Earth or ſublunary 
Region, Secondly, how to the whole Univerſe confi- 
ſting of the Heavens and the Earth, Thirdly, how to 


the Chaos. In reference to the firſt, Alexander Aphrodiſeys Problem. 


ſays, that an Egg comprehends all the qualities of ti Ele- 


ments, and plainly ſhews thoſe four firſt Principles of 


things within itſelf ; the cruſty ſhell reſembles the Earth, 
it being cold and dry, the White carries the nature of wa- 
ter, _ cold and moiſt ; the Spirit contained in the 
White 1s for air, being hot and moiſt; and the Yolk repre- 
ſents the Fire, having moſt of heat, and lefs of drought, 
nor 1s it without the colour of Fire: Briefly he ſays, 
that the likeneſs of the whole Univerſe, which we call 
the World, is ſhewn in an Egg; for it conſiſts of four 
Elements, and has a kind of ſpherical Figure, and carries 
within 1t a Principle of Lite. Thus we ſee he makes the 
ſublunary Region an Egg inverted, reſembling the Yolk to 
the Ezher, and the Shell to the Earth, contrary to the 
Authors Opinion. Secondly, the Egg is reſembled to the 
whole Univerſe by Varro, the moſt learned among the Ro- 
mans, as Probes on Virgil's ſixth Eclogue acquaints us ſaying, 
that Varro compar'd the Heavens to the Shell of an £29, 
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and the Earth to the Yolk. Achiles Tatins alſo, quoted 
by the Author, when he tells us, that the followers of 
O-phens aftirm the World to be oval, as an Egg, he ſays 
it of the whole Univerſe, as Varro does, which no way 
advantages the Authors Opinion, applied particularly to 
the Earthz and the inward envelopings he ſuppoſes it 
had. Ptolomy alſo, in his compoſt, ſays, that the Ele- 
ments and all things compos'd of them, are inclos'd with- 
in the firſt Heaven, or the Heaven of the Moon, as the 
Yolk of an Egg is within the White. 

But the main Doctrine of the Ancients concerning the 
Egg (as the Author himſelf owns) was by comparing it 
to the World in its: Origin, or as it roſe from a Chaos ; 
they ſetting forth, that as particular Generations are from 
Eggs, {o the whole World roſe from it. Thus Plutarch 
tells us, it was the Opinion of Orpheus and Pythagoras, 
that the Egg was the principle and ordinary ſource of 
Generation z and that Orphews held the Egg not only more 
ancient than the Hen, bur to -have the Sentority of all 
things in the World, Now though we have no ground 
to think that the, Ancients were as good Egg Philoſo- 
phers, as the World has now, by the help of late Anato- 
mical Reſcarches,allſted by our Opticks; yet Plutarch to 
exemplitie Generations, and the riſe of things from Eggs, 
ſays thus, The World containing many differing ſpecies 
of Animals, there is nor one ſpecies of them, but paſſes by 
the Generatioh»of the Egg ; for the Egy produces , vola- 
tiles, which are Birds ; {wimming Creatures, whith are 
Fiſhes, in an infinite number ; terreſtial Animals, as Li- 
zaxds 3 Amphibious Animals, which live both inthe Wa- 
ters, and on the Earth, as Crocodiles ; ſuch as have but 
two feet,- as Poultry; ſuch as have no feet as the Ser- 
pent 3 and thoſethat have many as Graſhoppers: Whence 
Plutarch concludes, it is not therefore without great rea- 
ſon, that the Egg is conſecrated to the ſacred Ceremonies 
of Bacchws, as a repreſentation of the Author of nature, 
who-- produces and comprehends in it(e)f all chings. Ma- 
crobiys alſo, who feems in a'manner a Tranſcriber from 
Pluarch, 
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Plutarch, ſays, thoſe that are initiated in the ſacred Ce- 
remonies of Liber Pater, pay a veneration to the Ezg in 
this reſpect; that from its ſmooth, even, and almoſt Sphe- 
rical Figure, (hut up in every part, and including life with- 
in it, it may be calld a Type of the World, and the 
| World by the conſent of all Men is the principle of the 
Univerſe 3 he ſays further, as the Elements. exiſted at firſt 
and then the other bodies were made of the mixture of 
them fo the ſeminal reaſons which are in an Egg, are to 
be lookt upon as certain Elements of the Hen, Thus we 
find the great Doctrine of the Mundane Egg referr'd to 
the Generation of all things from the Chass, concerning 
which the Doctrin of the Ancients runs thus, as I find it 
{tated by a certain Author. 

They ſay the Chaos was before all things, and that in a 
loag ſeries of duration, it ſettled in itſelf a Center and 
a Circumference, gathered together in the form of a vaſt 
Egg; upon the breaking of which, a certain kind of 
Perſon of a double form aroſe, being both Male and 
Female, and call'd Phazeta : out of this came Heaven 
and. Earth, out of Heaven came fix Males, which they 
cAll Titans 3 Oceanus, Cam, Crivs, Hyperion, Japetus, Cro- 
nos or Saturn; from the Earth fix Women ; Thya, Rhea, 
Themis, Mnemoſyne, Thetis, Hebe; of all theſe, he that 
was firſt born of Heaven, took the firſt Daughter of the 
Earth to Wite; the ſecond, the ſecond, &c. Sature there- 
fore took Rhea, &c. 

From this Doctrin, we as- plainly ſee how fairly the 
Analogy holds betwixt the Generation of the World, upon 
the diſruption of the Chaodica! Ege, and the particular 
Generations and riſe of Animals from their reſpeRive ſpe- 
cifical Eggs3 as we may ſee how forc'd and unnatural 
it would be to apply this DoQrin only to the Earth, and 
its diſruption at the deluge for at the diſruption of the 
Mundane Egg, upon the appearance of Phaneta, which 
Orpheus makes the ſame with Eros, or Love, the Heavens 
and Earth, with all their beauteous ornament aroſe ; as 
upon the diſruption of. particular *Eggs, the Chick with 
all 
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all that admirable Mechaniſm in the ſtrufture of its parts, 
and the —— of Animal life comes forth ; whereas 
if this Do@rine ſhall be apply'd particularly to the Ante- 
dilunian Earth (as repreſented by the Author) and it 
{hall be ſaid, that that Earth after ſixteen hundred years 
Incubation of the Sun, upon its diſruption produc'd this 
preſent World, where is the Analogy with particular Ge. 
nerations from their reſpe&ive Eggs? Since upon the dif. 
ruption of that Earth, the miſerable Chick within (ac- 
cording to the Authors own Hypotheſis) was found no 
way comparable to the Shell it had before; the Antedi- 
| luvian Earth far tranſcending the preſent; ſo that if that 
'Earth muſt have been an Egg, it was but an addled one. 

The Author therefore has given the Earth an oval Fi- 
gure, only to ſerye his Hypotheſis, for the Courſe of his 
Rivers (as I have intimated before) and if the Secators 
of Orphews, or poſhbly any others of the Ancients gave 
the Earth itſelf an oval Figurez not a Man of them gives 
the leaſt Intimation of any inward envelopings it had 
anſwering to thoſe in an Egg, as the Author does; who 
by over-(training the matter ſeems to leave a ſubſtance by 
purſuing a Shadow 3 thereby wholly perverting the Ana- 
logy betwixt the Egg and the World, which thoſe An- 
cients endeavour'd to ſet forth. And whatever formerly 
has been variouſly ſaid concerning the Figure of the Earth, 
whether as oval or elſe, we know the opinion of irs ſphe- 
rical Figure has generally obtain'd, as laokt upon to be 
demonſtrated, And again , if Eggs are commonly bf 
ſomewhat an oval form, there are particular reaſons for 
it, the directer of Natures Mechaniſm giving them that 
Figure, cither for the greater eaſe in Excluſion, according 
to the (trufure of the parts, through which they are then 
to paſs; or for the more convenient fite of the Animal to 
be form'd within 3 beſides that when Eggs are form'd, the 
fluid matter is not free to run into that Figure it would, 
the film encompaſſing them being in ſome part conneQed 
to the Ovarium, and they are alſo preſt upon by other 
Eggs 3 whereas neither of theſe reaſons, nor any others, 


I conceive, 
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- I conceive, are to be found in the Earth 4 and that the 
Ancients could not nicely infilt upon an Analogy,betwixr 
the World and an Egg for its oval Figure, itappears from 
hence, that Eggs generally are only oblong and not pro- 
perly oval, they being much larger at one end than at 
che other. 

The ſecond point conſider'd by the Author in this 
Chapter, is the uninhabitableneſs of the Torrid Zone, con- 
cerning which he ſays thus. Burt nothing ſeems more re- 
markable than the uninhabitability of the Torrid Zone, 
it we conſider what a general fame and belief it had a- 
mong the Ancients; and yet in the preſent form of the 
Earth, we find no ſuch thing, nor any foundation for it : 
I cannot believe that this was ſo univerſally receiv'd upon 
a [light preſumption, only becauſe it lay under the Courſe 
of the Sun, it the Sun had the ſame Latitude from the 
Equator in his Courſe and Motion that he has now, &#c. 
he inſtances ſeveral of the Ancient Philoſophers, Aſtrono- 
mers, and Geographers, who held that Zone uninhabita- 
blez and adds, that ſome of the Ancient Philoſophers 
whom he alſo names, held that the Poles of the World 
did once change their Situation, and were at firlt in ano- 
ther/poſture from what they are now, till that Inclination 
happen'd, &c, and concludes that theſe Opinions of the 
Ancients, muſt refer to that State of things which he has 
repreſented in his Antediluvian World. 

To this I anſwer, that it ſeems no wonder it ſhould. be 
the common receiv'd Opinion among the Ancients, that 
the Torrid Zone was uninhabitable z tor navigation being 
not come to its perfe&tion, America undiſcover'd, and no 
trading eſtabliſh'd by Land to thoſe parts of Africa,that lye 
under the Torrid Zone, and the great heats tound in the 
neighbouring Climates to it, might naturally induce ſuch 
a belief in them, ſo that we may allow it to have palt as 
a negative Tradition among them, for that no Man had 
attempted a diſcovery ; but to conclude that this was a 
poſitive jTradition among them, deriv'd from Antedilu- 
vian times, on a ſuppos'd differing poſition, wn the 
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Heavens or Earth then had ; it's more than the thing will 
bear 3 neither was that Opinion of the uninhabitableneſs 
of the Torrid Zone {o general in Ancient times, but ſome 
Patrons of the Earth, merely upon a ſtreſs of reaſoning, 
always ſaid nay toit. Thus Plutarch tells us, that Pztha- 
goras (as great a Man as any among the Greeks, and more 
ancient than any the Author has nam'd for the- contrary 
Opinion) held the Torrid Zone habitavle, and a tempe- 
rate Region, as being in the midſt betwixt that of the 
Summer, and that of the Winters and certainly Pythago- 
74 Was as likely a Man as any among the Ancients to 
have known ſuch a Tradition, and to have faithfully 
convey'd it to poſterity if there had: been any ground 
for it, himſelf and Orpheas being judg'd by many to have 
been knowing in the  Moſaick Cabala, concerning the 
true Syſtem of the World. Ptolomy alſo fays, many 
contend, that the parts near the EquinoRial are inhab1- 
ted, as being the moſt temperate Region; becauſe the 
Sun neither ttays in the vertical points, but makes ſwift 
receſſes according to Latitude from the EquinoCGtial 
points ; whence the Summer is rendred temperate ; nei- 
ther in the Solſtices is it far from the Vertex, wherefore 
the Winters muſt be very mild, Bede quotes this paſſage 
and adds, but what thoſe habitations are, we cannot fay 
with any likely ground 3 for Men have not paſs'd thither 
even to this day 3 wherefore what 1s ſaid of it may be 
lookt upon rather as a conjecture, -than a true Hiſtory. 
Tertullian alſo held the Torrid Zone a temperate Re- 
gion, and plac'd Paradiſe in it, and fo did Nicephorgs, 
according to the Opinion of Theophilus 5 the like did 
Bonaventure and Durandws of later years 3 and Avicenna 
among the Arabians held that Region temperate. Here alſo 
it may be noted that generally thoſe that held the uninha- 
bitableneſs of the Torrid Zone, held likewiſe the two Po- 
lar Zones uninhabitable through continual froſts there z 
ſo that the Tradition of the one ought to be held as well 
as that of the other, which would deſtroy the Authors 
Hypotheſis, for the ſource of his Waters,asI have intimated 
before; As 
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As to thoſe Philoſophers, mention'd by the Author to 

have held that the Poles of the World once chang'd their 

Situation, I know no reaſon we have ta follow them in 

it, more than a multitude of other erroneous Opinions, 

which we find among(t the ancient Philoſophers 3 Igno- 
norance in Coſmography being an Epidemical diſtemper 
among(t them; ſo that Plutarch tells us Pythagoras was D* Plur. 
ſaid to be the firſt who bethought him of the Oblique- 37 as 
neſs of the Zodiack, which Invention ſome aſcribe to 

Oenopides of Chins. The ſame tells us Parmenides was 

the firſt, who limited the places inhabited on the Earth 

to wit, thoſe that are in the two habitable Zones, to the 

Tropick Circles. What wonder en that the Ancients 

ſhould lie under great miſtakes in things relating to that * 

Knowledge? But the Author urges in his Anſwer to Mr. 

Warren, that Diogenes, Anaxagoras, Empedocles, Leucippms C.s. 

and Democritns (ay, there was once a Change of the Poles, 

therefore it mult be lookt upon as a Tradition amongſt 

the Ancients, for which they are good Teſtimonies : But 

I would ask the Author whether either of thoſe Philo- 

ſophers deliver their Opinion as a Tradition among the 

Ancients? Plutarch, whence he quotes their Opinions, 

entitles his Book The Opinions of the Philoſophers, and de- 

« livers this as their particular Opinion, and not as a Tra- 
dition, and affigns the ſeveral Reaſons they went upon; 
which-are all found. to be erroneous'; and to expett that 
we ſhould receive their Opmion as a Tradition, and ac- 
quieſce in it without any farther Ground, ſeems to me 
altogether as unreaſonable as to ſay, that becauſe Dzago- 
ras, Theodorus Cyrenews, Foemeras, Enripides, mentioned 
alſo by Pluterch, and others of the ancient Philoſophers, 
held there was no Deity, therefore this mult'be looke up- 

6 on as a well-grounded Tradition, and'fit for us to re- 

ceive, that there is no Deity 5 This is too hard putting 

upon our Reaſon. Well, but the Author grams their 

Reaſons are falje, but ſays, it would be as judicious to ex- 

clude them from being Witneſſes, or fair Teſtimonies of 

ſuch a thing, becauſe they do not Philoſophiſe ma a- 
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bout that Change ; as if we ſhould deny that there was 
ſuch a War as the Pelopozeſian War, becauſe the Hiſtorian 
has not aſlign'd the true Cauſes and Reaſons of it : or to 
deny that a Comet appear'd in ſuch a Year, becauſe a 
Perſon that makes mention of it, has not given a _ AC- 
count of the generation of it, nor of the Caules of its 
form and motion. I anſwer, That I do not exclude them 
from being Witneſſes meerly becauſe of the falſe Reaſons 
they give for what they ſay ; but becauſe that they nei- 
ther own themſelves as Witneſſes, neither does it any 
way appear that what they deliver, 1s as they are VVit- 
neſſes, but meerly from their own fancy; as it may beſaid 
of Diagoras and the reſt that held a non-exiſtence of a 
Deity. And as to the Inſtances of the Peloponeſiar War 
and the Comet, there is a vaſt diſparity betwixt theſe 
and the other : for the Peloponeſian War and the Comet are 
notorious Fats convey'd down to us by every. Hiſtorian 
and Aſtronomer nemine contradicente, as they receiv'd it 
from time totime from unqueſtionable Hands. But what are 
thoſe five Philoſophers to the whole Body of the Philo- 
ſophers both before and after them, who mention no ſuch 
thing. Nor do thoſe five affirm the Change of the Poles 
otherwiſe than their private Opinion 3 and the Reaſons 
they aſlign for it are ſo frivolous, that Valleſius aptly calls 
them Ineptiz Infantilis ilins Philoſophie, and ſhews the 
erroneous Ground they went upon. But becauſe the 
Author does not inſiſt upon the validity of their Rea-_ 
ſons, I ſhall not examine them here, but refer the Reader 
to Valleſins, 

The Author adds ſome other Witneſſes for this Change 
of the Poſture of the Earth and Heavens, vis. Plato, the 
Poets, ſome Chriſtian Fathers, and Jewiſh DoGors, who all 
juſtifie that in the firſt Ages there was a conſtant Spring, 
ſo that the Heavens and Earth muſt have chang'd their 
Poſture {fince. But I conceive I have ſuffriently anſwer'd 
all this 1n my precedent and and ſome other Chapters: and 
hope the Author will not go about to put upon us Alle- 
gorical Figtions for Hiſtorical Truths, 


Another. 
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Another thing the Author endeavours to give an ac- 
count of 1n this Chapter is, how America came to be peo- 
pled, which he thinks 1s eaſily anſwered according to 
his Hypotheſis, viz. that the Artediluvian Earth being 
ſmooth, Men could freely paſs before the Flood to all 
parts'of this Continent; and if they could not then paſs 
into the other Hemiſphers beyond the Torrid Zone; he 
ſays, Providence ſeems to have made proviſion for that, in 
tranſplanting Adam into this Hemiſphere, after he had 
lain_the foundation of a World in the other : and con- 
cludes, that God foreſeeing how many Continents the 
Earth would be divided into after the ceafing of the 
Flood, made proviſion to ſave a remnant in every Con- 
tinent, that the Race of Mankind might not be quite ex- 
tinCt in any of them, 

As to this Aſſertion, I ſhall leave it to the judgment 
of Divines how far we mult be determin'd by the Text 
of Moſes as to a deſtruftion of all Mankind , arg 
Noah and his Family in the Deluge there deſcrib'd, 
and ſhall only offer what follows from common Rea- 
ſon, 

Firſt, It will concern-the Author to conſider how his 
Aſſertion here can conſiſt with what he has ſer forth con- 


cerning the univerſality of the Deluge in the ſecond Chap- 


ter of his firſt Book, where he reaſons againſt thoſe who 
have endeavoured to repreſent Noah's Flood, as a partial 
ne affeQing only a particular Countrey, and urges 
thus: 

I cannot but look upon the Deluge as a much more 
conſiderable thing than theſe Authors would repreſent it, 
and as a kind of Diſfolution of Nature. Moſes calls it 
a deſtroying of the Earth as well as of Mankind.. And 
beneath, he ſays, St. Peter compares the Conflagration 
with the Deluge, as two general diſſolutions of Nature : 
and one may as well ſay, that the Conflagration ſhall be 
only National, as to ſay that the Deluge was fo. And a- 
gain, we ſee that after the Flood the Bleſling tor Multt- 


plication, and for repleniſhing the Earth with Inhab1 
T2 tants, 
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tants, was as ſolemnly pronounc'd by God Almighty, as 
at the firſt Creation of Man, Ger. 9. r. and Qez. x, 28, 
Theſe Conſiderations, he ſays, he thinks might be ſuf- 
ficient to give us affurance from divine Writ, of the uni- 
verſality of the Deluge 3 and yet that Moſes affords ano- 
nother Argument as demonſtrative as any, when in the 
Hiſtory of the Deluge he ſays, Ger. 7. 19. The VVaters 
exceedingly prevailed upon the Earth, and all the higheſt 
Hills that were under the whole Heavens were cover'd, 
all the high Hills that were der the whole Heavens, then 
Uuite round the Earth. And in his Latine Copy, he ſays, 
Moſer Hiſtory adds particularly, the thing being as it 
were meaſfur'd and accurately examin'd, that the Waters 
overflowed the higheſt Mountains fifteen Cubirs 5 which 
Mark, he judges to be added not without Providence, 
that we might thence gather, by a Teſtimony not to be 
gainfaid, that the Deluge did not keep itſelf within the 
hmits of any one Region whatſoever. And much more 
the Author urges both in his Erzgliſh and Latiz Copies 
to the ſame purpoſe; and how all this can confiſt with 
a preſervation of ſome Remnant of Men in every Conti- 
nent; at the time of the Deluge, I muſt leaye it to him to 
confider, | 

Secondly, According to the Authors own Hypotheſis, 
when he ſays, that the Paſſages North and South being not 
free, Men could not go. out of one Hemiſphere into the 
other, but Providence ſeems to have made a Proviſion 
for that, in tranſporting Adam into this Hemiſphere, af- 
cer he had lain a foundation for a World in the other; [ 
hope he does not mean by this, that Adam left any Chil- 
dren in the other Hemiſphere to people it, and be. a 
foundation of a World there, It being a common O- 
pinion that Adam and Eve were but a few. hours in Pa- 
radiſe before they were expulſt, and that expulſion be- 
ing ſuppogfd by the Author to be into this Hemiſphere, 
there.were no People to remain in the other. Wherefore 
. (as I have intimated before) if the Aurhor's Hypotheſis 
mult ſtand, it muſt be with theſe Abſurdities ; Firſt, that 
upon 
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upon the expulfion-of Adam and Eve out of Paradiſe, 
God muſt haye miraculoutly convey'd them through the 
Torrid Zone ( which the Authot ſuppoſes/as impaſfable 
as a burning Furnace) into this Hemiſphere. Secondly, 
After Adav: had Children God mult have wrought ano- 
ther Miracle, to have convey'd ſome of them into the 
other Hemiſphere to People it; and it would have been a 
Curiofity to know which of Adam's Children were con- 
vey'd thither, Cain we find muſt have been one, becauſe 
he is ſaid, Ger. 4. 16. to have dwelt on the Faſt Zof Eder, 
which could not be in this Hemiſphere, if Paradiſe 'were 
in the other; and it's -much that | living/ſo: near Para- 
diſe, and being palt the flawing Sword he ſhould not get 
iato it, as well as all deſcended from him to the Flood, 
though his Crime could hardly deferve that Paradifiacal 
Continent for his- Habitation. Thirdly, God mult have 
wrought a third Miracle to have brought all Aninwts 
there of differing Species from thoſe it this Hemiſphere, 
to the Ark at the time of the Deluge, unleſs another 
Ark were built in the other Hemiſphere ; Whereas the 
Author ſays in his firſt Book, that Noah's Ark was the 
the firſt Ship, or Veſfel of bulk that ever was built in the 
World, 2-116 
And I would ask, whether the Author thinks that a 
Man may not give a rational account of the peopling 
of America, without being clog'd with ſo many Abſur. 
dities ; I think it very' caſte arid natural to imagine, ſap. 
poſmg the firſt Plantation in this Hemiſphere, -ahd the 
VVorld always as it is, how without any Miracle, fore 
{mall Veſſels with People in them, might have been dri- 
ven by fome Storm, on the Continent of America from 
the more Eaſterly Coaſts of the VVorld :"foeb- ſmall Vet- 
ſels being-@ thing 'of common Notion; fo'thar I think 
we may reafonably' cotichude* them to hive been: altto(t 
as ancient as Mankind. Moreover, we know that many 
Jewiſh Cuſtoms were found among the Americans, '611 
their firſt diſcovery; 'and Ra/egh tells us, that in Mex, 
wheh firlt diſcover'd, there were found wtitten Books 
$:.:1W aiter 


after the manner of thoſe Hieroglyphicks, anciently us'd 
by the Egyptians and Ethiopians: but- to require it to 
be particularly made out when, and by whom, America 
receiv'd its firſt Inhabitants, would be an unreaſonable ex- 
pectation, 
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ERE the Author endeavours to obviate an Ob- 

jetion againſt his Theory, viz, That if there had 

been ſuch a Primitive Earth as he pretends, the fame of 

of it would have ſounded throughout all Antiquity z and 

he ſets forth that the molt conſiderable Records of Learn- 

ing are loſt, whence a confirmation of it might have been 
expettcd. wa 

This Chapter containing little new, I ſhall have but 

—_— lay againſt it. The following particulars may be 
noted. 
1. He here confeſſes, that it has been generally thought 
or preſum'd that the World before the Flood, was of the 
ſame Form and Conſtitution with the preſent VVorld. 
Now this ſeems to make againſt him, but he will have 
this imputed to the loſs of true Records, which is but a 
gratis Didum. | 

2. Speaking of the Jews and Chriſtians, he ſays, they 
had Traditions among them, that there was no Rain 
from the beginning of the VVorld to the Deluge, -and 
that there were no Mountains till the Flood, and ſuch 
like. The Ancient ordinary Gloſs upon Gereſss, which 
ſome make 800 Years old, mentions both theſe Opini- 
ons, ſo does Hiſtoria Scholaſtica, Alcuinus, Rabanus Maurus, 
Lyranus, and fuch ColleQors of Antiquity, &c. 

To this I anſwer, That every trifling ungrounded O- 
pinion is not to be lookt upon as a Tradition : neither 
have we reaſon to be govern'd by what thoſe Authors 
baye ſaid in-this Point, unleſs they had told us oo 

| what 
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what Authors of Credit they had it : or had urg'd it as 
a conſtant Tradition to be relied on. Perhaps they took 
their Notion from the Author, De mirabilibus Scripture 
( by ſome ſuppos'd to be St. Auſtin ) who ſays, that pol: 
ſibly the firſt Age of the World was without Rains and 
Storms,and that the Earth was fed wich morning and even- 
ing Dews: and let this go as far as it may. 

Laſtly, the Author ſays, but.to carry this Objecion as 
far as may be, let us ſuppoſe it to be urg'd (till in the laſt 
place, that though theſe Humane Writings have perilh'd, 
or are imperfe&, yet in the Divine Writings at lealt, we 
might expe& that the memory of the old World, and of 
the Primitive Earth, ſhould have been preſerv'd. 

Now, I confeſs, I am of this Opinion, notwith(tand- 
ing any thing may be ſaid by the Author to the contra- 
ry; for tho agree with Luther in his Chrozology, that the 
Flood, as commonly underltood, was the moſt horrible 
of all horrible things, excepting the Crucifixion of the 
Son of God, and what may be expeRed at the General 
Conflagration: Conſidering that not only a World of. Re- 
lations of all kinds, and Friends of Noah mult have pe: 
riſh'd 3 but that even the whole Church of God, as well 
as that of Cain and the Serpent, were then utterly ſub- 
verted, only eight Souls being ſav'd : Yet with all this, 
if the Earth upon the Deluge had been altered from a 
General Paradiſiacal State, to a State ſo much inferior to 
it, as the Author has repreſented; I cannot believe but 


= who made it his buſineſs to ſet forth and exagge- 


rate the Judgments of God on Sinners, would have plain». 
ly recorded this in his Law ; for that it would have been 
a conſiderable aggravation to the Judgment, and per- 
haps more affe&ting Polterity than the other part of it 
had done ;. and conſequently ought to have been faid, 
and inculcated to. them, to deter them from a relapſe. 
into fin, 

Th' Author has two Chapters more inthis Book, where- 
of the firſt treats concerning the Author of Natures which, 


beſides,that the Argument in its nature does not bear opp- 
Ition, 
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fition, T muſt 'Own to be well and ſoundly reaſon'd ; nei- 
ther have I any thing to offer againſt it; and fo, as to 
the laſt Chapter which treats concerning natural Provi- 
dence, I have nothing to ſay ro-it, unleſs it be to the 
latter part of it, where he ſurmms up' what he has faid of 
the Form of the Primzvat Earth, the Diſruption of it at 
the Deluge, the Seat of Paradiſe, &-c. of all which he 
ſays he profeſſes his full belief, and againſt all which, I 


_ already offer'd as much as at preſent I have thought 
, | 
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THE CONCLUSION. 


Hus I have gathered together a few of thoſe volu- 

- minous Objections, which may be brought againſt 
this Theorg 3 and 1 hope without any breach of Deco- 
r4wms tOwards the Learned/ Author of it ,, to whom [I hear- 
tily pay my ſhare of thanks for' the. great pains he has 
taken in compoſing ir; it having grven me an occaſion to 
look into ſome things of Antiquity with: more actention, 
than perhaps otherwiſe I might have .usd. And indeed, 
when I firſt peras'd it, I could: hardly think: that. this 
Theory; tow learnedly foever'ſer off by the Author could 
be his ſerious ſenſe, ih determining the truth of the points 
there conlider'd ; but I conceiv'd that by this Work car- 
ryingan it ſo much ſpecious Paradoxical Novelty, he had 
a mind only to ſet Men: a thinking oni thoſe things, of 
which, perbtps, we are all too unmindful; But it would 
be uncivil now to' queſtion the Authors full Belief of his 
Theory, ſince in his Anſwer to Mr. Warren, he is pleaſed 
to repeat that he proſeſſes his full affent to the ſubſtance 
of it, and looks upon it as being more than a bare Hypo-: 
theſis, it being a Reality, and carrying more thana moral 
Certainty ; and conſequently it muſt'carry either a Phyſt- 
cal or Metaphyſical Certainty. If the former it mult be. 
no 
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no leſs certain than that the Sun will riſe every day above 
our Horizon, if the latter, it ſtands the Teſt of Omni- 
potence, We find that Cartes dar'd not confide fo much 
in the Hypotheſis he ſet up for ſolving the Phenomena of 
the Earth; tho, in my Opinion, it be leſs lyable to Ob- 
jections than the Authors is ; for he concludes only thus, 
* Nevertheleſs I would not infer from all theſe things, 
* that this World was created after the manner that I 
© have repreſented it; for it's much more likely that God 
* made it fuch from the beginning as it was to continue. 
* But the nature of things may be much more eaſily ap- 
* prehended, when they are lookt upon fo riling by de- 
* prees, than when they areconlider'd only as compleated 
*and perfet, But to proceed, the points which the 
Author has here can ws. to determine by his Hypo- 
theſis, ſeem to me of great weight and difficulty ; ſo that 
a Man may here aptly ſay with Maximes Tyrivs. *It's a 
* thing of no ſmall labour to arrive at truth and right rea- 
*ſoning ; for the greater vigour of underſtanding any 
* Man has, the greater Streights he finds himſelf reduc'd 
*toin judging. To bring things to a period, I ſhall be 
free to give my thoughts of theſe matters, as follows. 

I believe then (with reverence be it ſaid to thoſe ma- 
ny Learned Perſons who have attempted it) it was be- 
fide the intent of the Prophets that theſe Magnalia Dei, 
the Creation, Deluge and Conflagration, the new Heavens 
and new Earth, &c. ſhould ever be brought under a Phy- 
ſiological Conſideration 3 not that I any way doubt the 
reality of either 3 but becauſe I look upon them as works 
grounded on an extraordinary Providence, and muſt own 
that as often as I have apply'd my underſtanding to the 
conſideration of either, I have alway found my felt ab- 
ſorpt in Miracle. To be as plain as I may in this point, 
I muſt conſider two forts of Writers among the Ancients, 
oe omacg# vin, Gentils, or Chriitians ; either they were 
of the My/te, being acquainted in Symbolical Learning ; 
or they were literal Men and mere Phyſtologers : There 


is a valt difference in the procedure of theſe two mn 
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of Men in what they Write : and to conſider it firlt a- 
mong the Gentils z 1 think it too manifeſt ro be brought 
in diſpute, that many of them were initiated in Prophe- 
tick Myſteries (the Spirit of Prophecy being inter dora 
gratis data) as among the Greek Poets, Orpheus, Homer, 
Heſjod, Theocritus, and others ; and ſo among the [a- 
tins, Virgil, Ovid, Lucan, Claudian, and many more; to 
theſe we may add the Sibyls, the Ancient Magi, and 
the Druids, who were Pythagoreans, and many of the 
Platoziſts, Now the main Scope of theſe Mens Writings 
being a Moral and Divine Inſtitution, and quite ditfer- 
ing from ſuch as write merely as Phyſtologers 3 when 
they came to write of natural Phenomena, or to perſo- 
nate external nature, and to ſet forth civil facts, (their 
Writings being generally Symbolical) they matter'd not 
whether what they ſet forth did exactly quadrate with 
truth ; but the thing they chiefly attended to was fo to 
ſet forth thoſe Phenomena and civil fats, that they ſhould 
carry a fair Analogy with the thing they had a mind to 
frabolie And, as Hierom obſerves, the Parabolical 
Style has been much in eſteem among the People of the 
Levant; and the Learned Father Simon ſays thus of it : 
* ſome have thought that ev'n the Books of Job, Tobit, 
*and Judith were not ſo much Hiſtories, as Works com- 
* pos'd in this Parabolical Style, being holy Fictions, which 
* were profitable : This manner of Parabolical Writing he 
* ſays, 1s ordinary enough with the Authors of the New 
© Teſtament, who give {o good circumltances ſometimes to 
*theſe Parables, that one would be apt to imagine them to 
© be true Hiſtories, if we were nor advertiz'd that they 
* are Parables. This manner of inſtructing the People 
* always pleas'd the Phariſees, and their Talmud, and 
* moſt part of their Ancient Books are fill'd with theſe 
© forts of Allegorical Fictions, which- ought not to be 
* explain'd according to the Letter, as though they were 


De Sacr. * true Hiſtories. Valeſivs alſo obſerves, that in many 
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*- 3 places of the Scriptures there occur Moral Fables or Apo- 
Jogues, or Parables, or whatever you pleaſe to call 


them, 
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them, which ſay one thing in the Letter, and allegori- 
cally intimate another; and that there is no uſeful way 
of Philoſophizing,. which has been excogitated by thoſe 
who have endeayoured to compoſe manners, but may 
be found with more exaRneſs in the Scriptures, Now 
whether the fact recorded in the Scriptures, be an Hi- 
ſtory, or a Parable, or an Hiſtory intermixt with a Pa- 
rable, it is not for all that leſs true or diyine, or any 
way derogating from the Dignity of Sacred Writ. But 
there are theſe great differences betwixt the Scriptures, 
and the Writings of the Gertils (tho both are in good 
part ſymbolical, and intending a Moral and Divine In- 
ſtitution.) Firſt, the Poets among the Gertils often inju- 
diciouſly*and impiouſlly aſcribe to God things unbecom- 


ing him, as Joſephs rightly obſerves 3 whereas in the 5 r 


Scriptures, nothing 1s aſcrib?d\ to him unbecoming his 
Magnificence, but all things are ſet forth conformably to 
the univerſal nature; from which ground it may be faid, 
that as the Rod of Moſes devour'd all the Magicians Rods, 
ſo the God of Moſes overpowered all the Gods of the 
Gentils, And ſecondly, that in the Scriptures thoſe great 
Fas, the Creation, Deluge and Conflagration , - the new 
Heavens and new Farth, Paradiſe, the raiſing of the Dead, 
and many other ſtrange things there mentioned, unaccoun- 
table from natural Principles, were and will be Realities 
beſide their being Symbols; whereas, whatever is ſet 
forth by the Gertils concerning any of thoſe things, 
or any other ſtrange Facts, it's merely Symbolical, be- 
ing excogitated and feigned by them only to carry on 
a Divine Law, and to ſet forth a certain Do&rine ana- 
logically relating to the Spirit, For as among all ancient 
Nations, as, the Chaldeans, Perſians, Egyptians, Ethio- 

1ans, Indians, Celts, and indeed all Nations, who were 
partakers of the Grand Theorem of the Ancients, the ſame 
Men were Prieſts and Philoſophers, and thoſe the only 
Cultivators and Keepers of all Sciences, both in reference 
to natural and ſacred knowledge: So their chief Scope 


being a Divine Inſtitution, they ſtill (o perſonated the- 
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co as make it clear to be only a remainder of the Univerſal 


great fats of external nature, as thereby covertly to car- 
ry on the other; and ſo that the ſolemn outward Story 
ſerv'd for training on the People, while the inward My. 
ſtery was for the more ſolid Inſtitution of the Learned. 
I may give an Inſtance of this their proceeding in refe- 
rence to the Deluge ſet forth by them. A Learned Pre- 
late in his Origizes Sacre, ſays, that one reaſoa of the 
corruption of the ancient Tradition concerning Noah's 
Flood, was, that the Gerti/s attributed what was done 
by the great Anceſtors of mankind to ſome Perſons of 
their own Nations. Thus the Theſalians make Deuca- 
lion to be the Perſon who eſcap'd the Flood, and from 
whom the World was Peopled after it: And whoever 
compares the Relation of the Flood of Dexcalion in Apol- 
lodoras with that in the Scripture, might eaſily render 
Apollodorws his Greek, in the Language of the Scriptures, 
only changing Greece into. the whole Earth, Dencalion 
into Noah, Parnaſſus into Ararat, and Jupiter into Jeho- 
va. On the ſame account the Athenians attribute the 
Flood to Ogyges, not that the Flood of Ogyges and Dex- 
calios were particular and diſtin Delyges, which many 
have taken a great deal of needleſs pains to place in 
their ſeveral Ages; but as Deacalion was of the eldeſt 
memory in Theſſaly, ſo was Ogyges at Athens; and fo the 
Flood, as being a matter of remoteſt antiquity, was on 
the ſame account in both places attributed to both theſe; 
becauſe as Mankind was ſuppos'd to begin again after 
the Flood, ſo they had among them no memory extant 
of any elder than theſe two, from whom on that account 
they ſuppos'd Mankind deriv'd. And on the ſame rea- 
fon it may be ſuppos'd, © that the Aſprians attribute the 
Flood to Xiſutkrzs, whom they ſuppos'd to be a King 
of 4ſyria z but the circumſtances of the Story, as deli- 
verd by Alexander Polyhiſtor, and Abydenws, are ſuch 


Flood, which bapn'd in the time of Noah. So the Theſ- 
falians make Prometheas to be the Protoplaſt 3 the Pelo- 
poneſians Phoronew, So far this. Learned: Prelate con- 
cerning 
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cerning the. Corruption of the ancient Tradition by the 
Centil;, as they ſuppos'd all that was convey'd by it, 
to have been ited among themſelves; which he con- 
ceives may be imputed partly to their ignorance of the 
State of their ancient times, and partly to their pride, leſt 


they ſhould ſeem to come behind others in matters of 


Antiquity. 

Now to reſolve this matter as far as my reaſon will 
bear, all that I can conceive of it is this, The Ancient 
Gentils, as they came acquainted with the Ancient Tra. 
dition of the Jews, deriv'd from Moſes and the Patri- 
archs, concerning a firſt Man, from whom all Mankind 
was deſcended; and a reparation of Mankind after a 
Deluge (tho whether they believ'd any ſuch things re- 
ally to have been, it does not appear to me) and at 
length coming to be initiated and well inſtructed in the 
Grand Theorem of the Egyptians, % the deep inſight, 
and uſe of which, . Moſes tar tran d the Egyptians 
themſelves) carrying in it the power of Religion, and 
a conſummation of Wiſdom, 1n order to the Govern- 
ment and Welfare of Mankind ; they thereby knew that 
certain Symbolical Myſteries were contain'd under the 
foreſaid Dodrine z and that it little imported Man whe- 
ther any ſuch things really were, but greatly that they 
\hould be perſonated; and therefore as they had a mind 


to propagate the ſame admirable Learning among them-. 


ſelves, they introduc'd Protoplaſts, Deluger, and repara- 
tions of Mankind in their own Country; and from the 
ſame fountain praceeded the accounts their Poets give 
of a Chaos, the formation of the World, the Elyfian Fields, 
&c.. and this ſeems to me the molt probable account, 
how the Gentils came to celebrate 18 their Writings 
thoſe great Fatts, in their fabulous way. And, wwhal 
it is to be obſerv'd, that ſome of the Jews and Chriſtians 
have wholly allegoriz'd ſome of thoſe great FaCts, as re- 
corded in Sacred Vrit : ſo we find that Philo, being an 
Heleniſt Jew, and converſing with the Greeks, contrary 
"to the commonly receiv'd Opinion among, Jews and fr 
ans 
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ſtians, wholly allegotiz'd Paradiſe, held the Creation in- 
ſtantaneous, expounded the Deluge 1n his Allegorical way, 
&c. and he has had followers both amongſt Chriſtians 
and 'Jews. And this we may further note, that though 
thoſe great Fats, recorded in the Scriptures (according 
to the more generally receiv'd Opinion of Divines, to 
which we ought to ſubmit.) are receiv'd as Realities; yet 
It ſeems it was not the deſign of Providence, we ſhould 
chiefly attend to thoſe Fats, but rather to the Symbolical 
Myſteries contain'd under them, which far more nearly 
concern us: Wherefore we find God thought it not ne- 
ceſſary for us that we ſhould preciſely know the time 
of the Worlds beginning, there being that difference in 
the Hebrew, Samaritan, and Septuagint Texts concerning 
that in the Opinion of Learned Perſons, it's impoflible to 
come to a certainty in the Point; and the certainty of 
the time of the Delyge depending on. the certainty of 
the time of the- Creation, this being unknown the other 
cannot 3 tho T ſhall not conceal, that I hear of a Perſon 
now living skill'd in the Cabbale Sacra, who ſays he can 
plainly demonſtrate from the Hebrew Letters of man 
words in the B7ble, numerically confidered, that the 
time ſubſtituted by Moſes for the Creation, is exa&tly 
agreeing with the Hebrew Chronology. So as to the 
Seat of Paradiſe, what have all thoſe made of it, who 
have been in queſt after it, but fallen into a"Babe! con- 
fuſion, as having attempted a thing too great, or rather 
impoſſible for them : I conclude nevertheleſs, that there 
was a Terreſtrial Paradiſe, but miraculouſly founded, 
for had the Jews ever known ſuch a place, to be made 
out by Typography, as they muſt have known it, if ſach 
a thing had been to be known; I believe the me 
of it had been as impoſſible to be loſt, as the' Tradi- 
- tion of the place where Hieryſalem is ſeated. Again, as 
for the time appointed for the Conflagration 3 how ma- 
ny vain attempts have been made 'by Men for pointin 
forth the year in which it ſhall happen 2 whereas the 
time being-elapſt, which they prefixt for it, it has ſhewn 
v the 
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a Foreigner, who has lately prefixt the tine for it in 
the year 1696, and 1 doubt not but many Prophets 
will now ſtart up, upon the expeQation of the Ceter- 
- mination of this Millenary, who will aſlign ſome other 
ſhortly enſuing years for the ſame period 3 whereas Fa- 
ther Simon tells us, that the 6000 years, which with 
the Jews in their Talmud contain 2000 years of Inani- 
ty, that is to ſay before the Law, 2000 years of the 
Law, and 2000 years from the Meſiah, are only a fim- 
ple Allegory, which theſe Doctors have recounted in 
their Treatiſes Saxbedrim and 4veda, and which have 
no appearance of truth. And again, it's known that the 
Greek, Church counts already above 7000 years paſt 
ſince the Creation ; and whether they are in the right, 
or we, or either of us, I believe all the Chronology 
extant cannot convincingly determine. It's enough for 
us therefore to believe that a Conflagration will hap- 
pen; but for us to attempt to find out the proces time, 
or any natural Cauſes for it ; I believe the ſearch -tran- 
ſcends the wit of Man, the Effe& being beſides the or- 
dinary Courſe of Providence ; as Aquinas has truly ſaid, 
Ila mundi deflagratio, que pauld ante univerſale Judiciuns 
futura eſt, -non ad aliquam nature vim, ſed ad divinans 
potentiam referri debet. 

Indeed Dr. Alabaſter ſeems of another mind, where 
he ſays, that the Supputation of the coming of Chriſt, 
and the Worlds pafling away, does not exceed the reach 
and diligent ſearch of our Underſtanding, and this for 
two Reaſons ; firſt, becauſe the end prefixt ro the World 
is'a thing which belongs to the knowledge of Nature z 
for that the beginnings, middles, and ends, and cauſes, 
and the adminiſtration of the as of -created 'things, 
have their foundation in Nature itſelf. And the wife 
Man teſtifies chat he knew the beginnings and the ends 
of times. Secondly, becauſe whatſoever things are ta 
happen concerning the day of Judgment, are covertly 
written in the Scriptures 3 ſo that if the Veil of the 
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Letter being remov'd, we look throughly into the Scri- 
prares, we may thence draw no obſcure Teſtimonies of the 
truth, 

Now, I look upon Dr. Alabafter, tho he had been a 
long Student in Myſtical Divinity, to have lain under 
a miſtake in all this reaſoning ; for firſt, to ſay that the 
end prefixt to the World,'is a thing which belongs to. 
the knowledge of Nature; and that the beginnings, 
middles, and ends, and cauſes, and adminiſtration of as 
of created things, have their foundation in Nature itſelf; 
I conclude all this to be falſe, as I have ſet forth from 
Valkefius, in my Conſiderations on the firſt Book of the 
ory. Again, as to the Wiſe man's teſtifying, that he 
knew the beginnings and the ends of times 5; and to 
what he ſays, that whatſoever things are to happen con- 
cerning the day of Judgment, are covertly written in 
the Scriptures, ſo that if the Vejl of the. Letter being 
remov'd, we look throughly into them, we may thence 


draw no obſcure Teſtimonies of the truth, 1 reply to - 
this firſt, that the wife Man was inſpir'd ; and as to re- 


2-Pet.0.3- 
10. 


moving the Veil of the Letter, I muſt tell him that no 
Man \can do that, till he has feen the rending of the 
Veil of the Temple, and has been brought into the 
SanTum SinFornn, and then, at the coming of the Lord, 
he may ſee with S. Peter, in the Spirit , the Heavens 
paſs away with a noiſe, and the Elements melt with fer- 
went heat, the Earth alſo and the Works therein to be barnt 
»p, But what is-all chis to the ſearch of humane Rea- 
ſon? this is -plain Revelation, And we find after the 
Dr. bad. made this ſpecious Offer, for prefixing a time 
for the Worlds Period; when he comes to make out 
any thing upon it, it all dwindles into a Cabaliſtical 
Cant; and I believe whoever ſhall attempt the like, or 
to aſſign natural Cauſes for the Conflagratian, ſhall hard- 
ly find a- better ſucceſs in it, Thus we find La@antize 
having prefixt a time for the Worlds Period, which be- 


. came elapſt without effet; R.. Azarias the Jew aptly 


refle&ts 'upon him ſaying : That -God had not _— 
a 
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haſte to do according to his ſay ſo. Jmbre Binh. c. 43, 
fol. 142. And thoſe that will be medling in prefixing 
a time for the Worlds period, may refle& a little on 
that ſaying of S. Azſtin, *To compute times for know- 
*ing when the World will have an end, ſeems to me 
© but forus to have a mind to know, what Chriſt ſays no 
« Man can know. Ep. 98. It appears, I think from the 
foregoing diſcourſe, that God never thought it wotth 
while for us to know the time of the Creation, Deluge, 
or 'Conflagration, or the Seat of Paradiſe, &*, as not 
being any way material to our Salvation z and that it's 
in vain for us to attempt to make them out from na» 
tural cauſes. And if we always ſtick here, perhaps it 


may be ſaid to us, as the Learned Borkbierws, in his Sa- Phil.3.0.1; 


cred Philipicks, \ays of the Jews, who were always gx- 
ping after their Terreſtrial Paradiſe. Et quia Jade ter- 
ranma ſewper ſonmiant, cogendi ſunt vel tandem non de 
terrena jul Hieroſolymi ſemper cogitare, in quam nulla ſpes 
redeundi adfulgeat, ſed de celeſti, ad quam utrique in- 
vitamun. Arcendi ab ubere laftiſugi illi ſenes, & ad cibi 
folidioris uſum fame &+ neceſſitate adducendi, A ſacred 
famine -purſiſing a thoughtful mind, which will never 
permit it to be at reſt, but ſtil] keeps it on the Wing, 
till it bas lighted on ſome branch of Peace, and brought 
tt home with it to the Ark ; and this muſt be done by 
ſearching into the ſacred Symbolical ſenſe, contained 
under the foreſaid Myſteries, in which the Mind calos- 
ly repoſes itſelf ; for otherwiſe, either with [xior, we 
ſhall embrace a Cloud inſtead of a Beauty, by adhering 
to a falſe reaſon inſtead of a true one; or be carried 
down the ftream with the Croud, and be wholly kept 
at gaze at the incomprehenſible wonder. Thus, me- 
thinks, concerning the paſting away of this World, and 
a new Heavens and new Earth, Men may reſt ſatisfied 


with the Senſe of Socinas. Vita bac animalis - ac terreſtris tn reſp, 


iu die Judicii ceſſare debet, + ejws loco ſpiritnalis & ce- 


leftis ſubſtitui, Quid ergo vero celo & werd terrd in ills FroPueet 


nobjs opms erit © nonne & calum & terrams; ut huic ani- 
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mali ac terrefiri vite inſervirent, Deus creavit ? qul ceſ- 
ſante propter quam utrumque conditum fuit, an non & ip- 
ſa ceſſare debent > And beneath. wum fortaſſis aliquo fo 
le & lund, aliquibiiſue ſlellis ad diei & noftis diſtinttio- 
nem, ad tempeſtatum viciſſitudines, ad annos notandos, pro. 
pter que ſydera omnia creata fuerunt, opus erit nobis qui 
.in perpetu4 luce futuri ſums experturi, qui ſempiternam 
vitam wvivemus £ mum luce bac creata & ipſo ſole ac luni 
ad locum illuſftrandum ubi erimus opus erit nobis, qui ip- 
ſam increatam lucem perpetuo praſentem habituri ſimms z 
quibiiſque Dems ipſe &- claritas ejus, & Dominus Jeſws 
agnws ille puriſumus in aternum lucebunt, ac vice ſolis et 
Loc. Com, [ne erunt, &c. So again Chaſſonixs tells us. Promiſſionen: 
L 2. c. = de celis nous et terra nou ſurman ct perfettam Eccleſre 
inſtaurationem in regno Dei patris allegorice, ſignificare 3 
prout ſpiritualia et eterna rebus corporeis et aſpettabilibus 
fſepins in ſcripturd figurantur, &c. Methinks I find. my 
mind to reſt it ſelf here-in a wonderful calm; and I 
doubt that thoſe who will be ſearching farther, will 
ſearch beyond themſelves, and never come at any bot- 
tor. OP 
Having ſo far treated of Symbolical''/ Writers both 
ſacred and profane, and of the Genius of its Authors; 
IT ſhall now fay a little of literal Writers, and mere 
PhyſioJogers. Theſe Men among the Gertils being un- 
acquainted in the Learning of the MyiZze, and reading 
in their Writings a beginning of the World, - Deluges, 
and Conflagrations, a golden Age, &c. majeſtically ſer 
forth by them, - and being ſway'd by their Authority, 
who lay too deep for them, (they drawing all Phbyficks 
to morals, and perſonating external nature by analogy 
to what paſſes in the mind of Man, in all its humors, 
paſſions, and moſt pure and clear inſtinfs ) apply'd them- 
{elves cloſely with all the Induſtry they had to the ma- 
king. out of theſe things from natural cauſes; and ſome 
of them betng Mea of great natural parts, bave excogi- 
tated. ſuch. plaufible grounds in nature for them, that 
they have. found a. reception more or. leſs among Men 
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of their rank ; but of what real validity they are, the 
long thinking Man, or the Symbolical Phyloſopher may 
determine. Many Men alſo among the Jews and Chri- - 
ſtians of the ſame rank, have apply'd themſelves to the 
making- out of thoſe things more or leſs from cauſes in 
nature z tho perhaps the greateſt part aſcribe them to 
Miracle, in which certainly they 'do well ; but on the 
other hand they do not withal conſider any Symbolical 
ſenſe couch'd under theſe great fadts, in which the _ 
great myſtery belonging to Mankind lyes 3 and in- 
deed it is hard to be done without a particular Pro- 
vidence, as Virgil ſays of getting the Golden Branch, 


namgue ipſe volens facil;ſque ſequetur 
Si te fata vocant ;, aliter non viribus illis 


Vincere, nec duro poteris convellere ferro. /En. 6. 


To give an inſtance of the ſeveral ways theſe different 
ſorts of Men take in conſidering things, I may here ſet 
down the performances of Medea, according to the 
account ſhe gives her ſelf in Ovid. 


Cum volui, ripis mirantibus, amnes 
In ſontes reditre ſuos, concuſſique fo, 
Stantia concutio cantu freta, nubila pello 
Nubilique induco, ventos abigoque vocoque : 
Vipereas fances verbis et carmine frango. 
Vindque ſaxa ſua, convulſique robora terri 
Et ſylvas moveo, jubedque tremiſcere montes, 
Et mugire ſolum, mantſque exire ſepulchris, 
Te quoque Luna traho 


At liſt (the banks admiring what is done) 

1 make the ſtreams back, to their ſources run, 
By Charms I calm and raiſe tempeſtuows Seas, 
The Winds and Clouds attend to what I pleaſe. 
By Words and Spells I tear the Vipers | pan 


The Rocks and Oaks obey thoſe mighty Laws. 
A _—_ wt I Woeds 
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I Weeds remove, ſhake Mountains, make th* Barth groan, 
Call Ghoſts from out their Graves, and thee, O Moon | 


From Heaven I draw 


What ſball we ſay to the Poets ſenſe in all rhis ; Is there 
nothing in't? a Perſon initiated in Symbolical Learning 
will tell you, that there is a real truth ' contain'd in it, 
and that he has ſeen all theſe things really tranſaQed, 
in that Symbolical Senſe the Poet means itz and though 
this be not literal, yet there is ſomewhat, very ſurpri- 
zing. and extraordinary, and beſide the common courſe 
of Nature ir} the Tranſaction. When a mere Phyfiolo- 
ger reads this, being unacquainted in the other Learn- 
ing, and finding theſe things not ſolvable according to 
his Principles, he ſhall tell you that-this is only a fancy 
of the Poet, writ to- pleaſe the Reader, by ſtirring ad- 
miration in him, And again, ſome literal Tribunitial 
Writers will ecl you, that an Old Woman having the 
Devil at command may do all theſe fine things as they 
are literally fet down. | tain 

Now, there has been always a Contention betwixt 
theſe two later Atechnical Writers, and the others, [:- 
ter Myſtas et Oforer Myſarum, as Eraſiwus catts them ; 
for theſe later being incomparably the greater number, 
and many of them Men of great parts; and really ex- 
ceeding many of | the wyfte in giving accounts of ſeve- 
ral Phznomena of Nature, and'1a other parts of Learn- 
ing, think it derogating from their honour, that any 
Men ſhould pretend to underſtand ſome myftery in Learn- 
ing, which they. do not, and therefore commonly brand 
'them with Oſtentation, -Enthufiafm, or perhaps fome- 
what worſe; not conſidering that tho God gives great 
parts to ſome Men, yet be commonly limits them to cer- 
rain Sciences, and does not: extend them to all Knowa- 
bles 3 and tho the others, in their defence fing with the 
Poer, | | 


Invidus 
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Invidus annoſo qui famam derogat v0, 
Ont vates ad vera wvocat 


Yet they commonly Sing to the Deaf, 


Some Writers indeed keep a decor m the. matter, as it 
may be ſaid of Cartes 3 who, though a Manof unqueſtio- 
nable Parts in an outward demonſtrative way, yet find- 
ing himſelf at a loſs in- divine Myſteries, ſays thus: © I 
© had a Reverence for our Divinity, and delir'd as much 
* as no Man more to be capacitated for Eternal Happi- 
* neſs 3 but having certainly inform'd my ſelf; that the 
* way which leads to it lies open to the learned no more 
* than to the unlearned ; and that the Truths reveal'd from 
* God exceed the reach of Man's underſtanding, I fear'd 
© [ ſhould incur+ the Crime of Raſhnefs, it I; broughe 
* rhem under the ſcrutiny of my weak Reaſon 3 and who- 
* ever have the hardineſs to take knowledge of them and 
* interpret them, ſeem'd to me to ſtand in need of a pe- 
* culiar Grace of God: for this purpoſe, and ought: to. be 
* plac'd in a rank above common Man. | 

I would not be ſo underſtood all this while, as though 
I pretended my felf a Maſter in- Symbolical Learning ; 
for I think there is but one of a Town and two of a 
Tribe that ſo arez yet I may pretend my ſelf a Scholar 
in ſuch a Claſſir of it, that 1} ſee a multitude of Errours 
mtroduc'd into Natuzal and Civil Hiſtory through the 
ignorance of it. How many Relations, invented as meer 
Symbols, have Pliny, Solixus and others (polite Writers 
indeed, but unacquainted in myſtical Learning ) record:- 
cd as plain hiſtorical Truths? They being ColleQors, 
and tranſcribing trom-the Works of thoſe they did. not 


181, 


underſtand, And we find that Pliny ridicul'd. himſelf, by 2. na: 
endeavouring, to ridicule the Magz for having the Mole / 30. <- 3- 


ut great Veneration, he little knowing what that ſubter- 


rancous Animal” (ymboliz'd. To conclude epnerranng 
this 


Conſiderations on 

this myſtical Learning of the Ancients, we find thar 
Pliny, though at oppoſer of it as vain, and of no effect, 
found himſelt oblig'd to owa that the' higheſt Renown 
and Glory of Learning from all Antiquity, and in all 
continued times was from that Knowledge : and it's cer- 
tain that thoſe of the Ancients who were $killd in ir, 
could thereby perform things far tranſcending the ability 
and comprehenſion of others. They had an Inſtitution 
amongſt them whereby they could bring the Mind of 
Man to its ax, and make it exert it felt beyond the 
Elements of this World; as thoſe who were initiated a- 
mong the Jews, and had ſeen the rending of the Veil, 
which carried the Types of the four Elements (as all the 
Prophets had) ſaw thoſe Elements paſs away, and there- 
by became partakers of- divine Myſteries, The Ars A- 
matoria and Obſtetricia of Socrates, (in which it appears 
that Virgil, Theocrit#s and others, were egregiouſly skilPd) 
contains this Inſtitution, it being for courting and im- 
pregnating the Mind, and at length for helping it to 
brifig forth, ( for as to that illiterate and idle [mputation 
of their abuſive love of Boys, Boys may talk of -it ) and 
as the learned Dr. Henry More has intimated in ſeveral 
parts of his Works, a certain diſpenſation of this kind is 
made uſe of, now and then, though ſparingly, amongſt us, 
and I doubt not but himſelf was initiated thereby, And 
if [ might here ule freedom of Speech, I muſt ſay, that 
let a Mans Parts be_ never ſo great otherwiſe, whoever 
ſhall undertake to write of the Points conſider'd By the 


Author in his Theory, without being well ſeen in this. --+ 


grand Theorem of the Ancients, I muſt look upon him in 
a like Circumſtance with a Pilot who ſhould undertake a 
Voyage round the Globe without his Compaſs. In fine, 
if the learned Author of the Theory, who has occafion'd 
me to Write this Poſtſcript relating to it, as well as my 
other Conſiderations on 1t, propoles it as meerly Sym- 
bolical, I think it .might aptly enough ſerve that way, 


- and that by a full conſideration of it, we may be carried 


round 


Prineval Earth, and Paradiſe. 
round jn a fetch upon external Nature, till a time of 
Revelation comes, tor which we mu'it wait Gods plea- 
ſure, keeping us in the mean time to the Inſtitutions of 
our ſpiritual Guides : and indeed, methinks-the very 
ingemous Emblem which he has prefixt to his Book, 
ſeems to intimate ſome ſuch meaning in him, He there 
ſets . forth ſeven. ſtates of the World, with the divine 
2oogs or the Meſſzah, ſetting one foot on the Chaodical, 
the other on the Aſtral ſtate of it: Now theſe ſeven 
ſtates of the World aptly ſymbolize the ſeven ſtates of 
mans Life. At firſt, the mind of Man is a Chaos, an in- 
form Being, a 7abulz Raſa, ;as is repreſented by the Chaos 
1n. the firſt Figure. As he proceeds towards Youth, 
things go on pretty ſmoothly with him, as is Typified by 
the ſmooth face of the Earth in the ſecond Figure 3 till 
he comes to the third State, when the Paſſions grow- 
ing ſtrong Nature is overflown with Vice, repreſented by 
the Deluge in the third Figure 3 upon which the troubles 
of Life coming on, it cauſes unevenneſs in it, and a Sea 
ſubje& ro Tempeſts, as Typified in the fourth Figure. Ac 
length a Conflagration happens, a Baptiſm by Fire and the 
Spirit, ſymboliz'd in the fifth Figure; after which things 
go on ſmoothly again for a tim?, as is denoted by the 
ſmooth face'of the Earth in the fixth Figure, and which 
may aptly make the iymbolical MzPennium. Till at laſt” 
the mind of Man comes to its ſeventh, Sabbatical, Aſtral, 

and glorious State, as Typified in the ſeventh Figure, on 

on which the divine 299 ſets his right Foot, and fixes his 

Banner of Triumph for Eternity,having this divine Inſcri- 

ption over his Head, #9w us m Ag m Q.,and the intelle- 

tual World of Intelligences on either hand to attend him, 

I know not how theſe Gueſſes, or what elſe I have 
ſet forth in this Work may be receiv'd. . The Author 
obſeryes in his Preface to the Con flagration that there are 
few that apply themſelves to a Contemplative Life, and I 
think there are fewer by many who ſucgecd in_it; ay 


perhaps theſe undigeſted. thoughts. I have hergſ&pt to- 
hs = * gether 
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Conſiderations on 
gether may be one Teſtimony of it, a wwepbuye haply, 
or other defects, having incapacitated me tor reaching 
the depths of the things here treated : but however they 
arc receiv'd, Contemplations on God and Nature in this 
kind carry in them their own reward, as Cicero has long 
fince ſet forth, whoſe oraculous Expreſſion 1 ſhall nor 
20 about to alter': Hec traGanti animo, & notes 
dies cogitanti exiſtit Ila 2 Deo Deiphis precepta cognitio, 
ut ipſa ſe mens vitiis exutam cognoſcat, conjundimque cum 
mente divina ſe ſentiat, ex quo injatiabili ? a complea- 
tur ; ipſa enim cogitatio de vi & naturt Deorunm fludium 
incendit illiws eternitatis imitande,  neque ſe in brevitate 
vite collocata. putat, cum rerum canſas; alias ex aliis aptas 
& neceſſitate nexas videt + quibus ab @terno tempore fluen- 
tibus in eternum, ratio tamen, menſque moderatur. Hec 
ille mtuens utque ſuſpiciens, vel potivs omnes partes 0s 
rhsque circumſpiciens, quanti rurſus animi tranqnillitate hu- 
mana & citeriora conſiderat, binc illa cognitio virtutis ex3. 
tit, effloreſcunt genera, parteſque virtutum : invenitur quid 
{it quod natura ſrefas extremum in bonis, quid in malis ul- 
timum, quo referenda ſint officia, que degende #tatis ratio 
deligenda. 


Before I make an end, I think it may be proper for me 
to conſider the Motive which iriduc'd the Author to 
write bis Theory, and in his Preface, and ſecond Chaprer 
of his firſt Book, he tells us, his intent was to juſtifie the 
Dottrines of the Univerſal Delyge and of Paradiſes and 
to confirm them by a new Light of Nature and Philoſo- 
phy, and free them from thofe miſconceptions, or miſre- 
preſentations, which-made them fit uneafie on the Spirits 
even of the beſt Men, that took time to think. And'he 
conceives as Men cannot do a-greater injury.or injuftice 
to. ſacred. Hiſtory than to give fuch Repreſentations of 
things there, as to make them nnintelligible and incre- 
dible; ſo we cantiot deſerve betger of Religion and Pro- 
vidence, than' by giving factr fatr accounts of all things 
""F # propos'd 
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propos'd by them, or belonging to them, as may lilence 
the Cavils of Atheiſts, ſatisfie the Inquifitive, and re- 
commend: them to the belief, and acceptance of all Per. 


# 


ſons. | 


Now, I confeſs this to be a good and plauſible way of 
proceeding with what we find generally recorded in $a. 
cred Writ : but the Queſtion will (till lie, how far we 
may comply with an Atheiſt,” or any Man elſe, by endea- 
vouring to make things, recorded in the Scriptures, eaſie 
to their apprehenſions 3 for when we come to a particular 
hand of Providence there ſer forth, whether it be as a 
judgment upon, or an act in favour of Mankind ( as I 
take the Deluge to be a particular Judgment, than which 
nothing in the Scriptures ſeems to me to carry more the 
face of a Miracle) I am ſo far from thinking that we 
ought to endeavour to ſmooth things to their Reaſons 
who will not receive the Miracle, that I look upon it as 
a breach of Decorum towards our Divine Law to attempt 
it. And herein I cannot excuſe Joſephrs ; who ( as the 
Learned Mr, Gregory obſervs, in his Diſcourſe of the Se- 
venty Interpreters) in compliance with the Geptils in 
that kind, often in his Hiſtory deſtroys the Miracle by 
leſſening it, and makes it ceaſe to be a Wonder, while 
he ſtrives to make it fit to be beliey'd, by repreſenting it 
equal to that which no body doubts of : and I find many ; 
other Writers guilty in the ſame kind. And we may 
conſider the unreaſonableneſs of any Man that would ex- 
pet it from us: for I would ask what pretended divine 
Law there is, but has as ſtrange things contain'd in it 
as our Scriptures £ Are there not as ſtrange things in the 
Mahometan Alcoran, in the Jewiſh Talmud, and 1a the fa- 
bulous Divinity of the Gentils * Or can there be any di. 
vine Law but muſt ſet forth God as a moſt free Agent, 
no way tied to the Creatures or ſecond Cauſes, but may 


att at Pleaſure contrary to their tendency or Change 
B what 
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what he liſts. in the order of then as when he is ſaid 
to have commanded the Sua to ſtand ſtill and go'back, 
and to have rendred a ſuperannuated Woman fruitful. 
Nay, and the Author owns that thoſe of the Gemtils, 
who held Delyges and Conflagratiezs, were nct. able to 
account for them by any natural Cauſes , and there- 
fore he looks: upon them meerly as Traditional Truths, 
which they had receiv'd from others; why then ſhall any 
Man expect it from us. 


Again, The Author by his attempt for making the De- 
lyuge conceivable according to humane Reaſon, ſeems to 
me to have rendred the conception of it more intricate 
than, perhaps, it might have been thought by many before: 
for if he has validly refuted what others have propos'd for 
that end, as I cannot ſay but he has. And if I have re- 
futed what himſelf has propos'd; as ( though I lay not an 
equal ſtreſs on all I have deliverd) I truly believe upon 
the whole I have, then thoſe who will be leaning on the 
weak Reed of Reaſon for ſolving the Deluge, are like 
(for ought 1 can ſee) to fall to the ground, for any 
ſupport they can thence have in it. And fo concerning 
the place of Paradi/e , methinks the Author hath left us 
10 as forlorn a Condition as he found ns, after all his 
Pains. Andagain, after his great Attempt for ſolving the 
Deluge according. to natural Principles 3. I believe who- 
ever perules this Book, will find that he has been forc'd 
to introduce the kand of Omnipotence to help himy out 
in it, much oftner than thoſe, who have plainly ſaid, that 
the great Glut of Waters for cauſing it, was then created 
by God, and annihilated when the thing was done; fo 
that we find our ſelves, at leaſt, as much drown'd in'Won- 
der his way, as thoſe Men own'd themſelves to be. 


To conclude, As for what I have oppos'd to the Ah- 
thor's Theory, I declare I did it og no other account, bur 
from 


from my inward'Senſe, ( according to thoſe few Confi- 
derations I have had on Nature ) of its being contrary 
to the Courſe Providence; has held, and may hold in 
carrying on the Oeconomy of this World ; and as I freely 
ſubmit what I have Philoſophically aflerted to the Judg- 
ment of thoſe who apply their Studies that way 3 ſo I 
hope, if I have any where toucht upon Divine Mat- 
ters, I have no way interfer'd with what Chriſtian Divi- 
nity maintains. | 


FINXNIS. 
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